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Outlook  for  the  Blind 


Winter,  1918-1919 


Toronto  Conference 
of  the  A.  A.   W.   B. 

A  study  of  the  program  arranged  for  the 
Toronto  Convention  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind  shows  that  there 
are  topics  of  great  value  and  interest  to  those 
engaged  in  every  department  of  work  for  the 
blind.  We  regret  that  want  of  space  will  not 
permit  us  to  publish  the  excellent  five-page 
typewritten  letter  sent  out  by  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Holmes,  the  president  of  the  conference.  It 
contains  full  directions  how  to  reach  Toronto 
from  the  east,  west  or  south  ;  details  as  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Canadian  government  at 
the  border ;  particulars  as  to  lodging,  meals, 
entertainments,   excursions,   badges,   etc. 

Any  readers  of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind 
who  have  not  received  this  letter,  and  are 
interested  in  making  this  trip,  should  write  to 
President  Holmes,  36  King  St.,  Toronto,  Can- 
ada, for  a  copy.  If  you  have  decided  not  to  at- 
tend the  conference,  we  are  sure  you  will  alter 
your  plans  when  you  find  out  how  easy  it 
is  to  reach  Toronto,  how  inexpensive  are  the 
charges  and  how  great  the  variety  of  scenery 
and  possibilities  of  an  interesting  holiday. 

The  conference  will  hold  its  meetings  in  one 
of  the  auditoriums  of  Toronto  University.  The 
housing  of  the  delegates  has  been  arranged 
for  in  adjoining  dormitories.  Residence  for 
the  period  of  the  conference  $3.00.  Guests  may 
come  Monday  and  leave  Saturday ;  there  will 
be  no  increase  in  price  or  any  reduction  if 
the  stay  be  shorter.  Eleven  meals,  from  Tues- 
day mid-day  to  Friday  evening  inclusive,  $7. 
Those  wishing  meals  before  or  after  the  con- 
vention can  secure  them  at  any  of  the  hotels 
and  cafes  near  the  conference  headquarters. 

The  easiest  way  to  reach  Toronto  from  all 
points  in  the  United  States  is  by  way  of  Buf- 
falo. 

"EYergreen" — School  for 
Blind  Soldiers 

Workers  for  the  blind  have  been  following 

with   keen    interest   the    efforts    made   by    the 

Government  and  the  Red  Cross   in  behalf  of 

those    who    have    lost    their    sight    during    the 

world    war,    and    they    will    be    interested    to 
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know  that  the  American  Red  Cross  has  ap- 
pointed as  general  manager  of  the  school  at 
Evergreen,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Mr.  L.  W.  Wal- 
lace, late  of  Purdue  University,  and  one  of 
the  best  railway  experts  in  the  United  States. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Wallace  is  in  line 
with  the  general  policy  of  the  United  States 
government  in  regard  to  its  work  for  the 
blinded  soldiers.  It  was  soon  recognized  that 
the  men  were  more  or  less  restless  because  as 
members  of  the  army  they  were  not  entitled  to 
their  compensation  of  $100.00  a  month  for 
life,  as  well  as  their  insurance  payments  of 
$57.50  a  month  for  twenty  years.  The  Gov- 
ernment appreciated  the  views  of  the  men, 
and  the  military  authorities  decided  to  ask 
the  Red  Cross  to  operate  the  school  at  Ever- 
green, at  the  same  time  retaining  upon  the 
grounds  a  military  representative  who  will  be 
responsible  for  the  custody  of  the  property 
and  the  policing  of  the  post.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation is  to  co-operate  with  the  Red  Cross 
to  the  extent  of  providing  a  portion  of  the 
expense  for  the  re-education  of  the  blind  sol- 
diers and  to  render  whatever  assistance  may 
be  necessary  to  the  training  of  these  men. 
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Kew  Work  for  the 
Blind  in   Detroit 

Work  for  the  blind  has  just  been  started 
in  the  city  of  Detroit  in  charge  of  Miss  Ro- 
setta  Stone  who  is  the  secretary  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  handicapped.  The  report  upon 
the  work,  which  appears  under  "Current 
Events,"  is  most  interesting — particularly  be- 
cause it  shows  an  effort  is  being  made  along 
somewhat  new  lines.  Instead  of  having  an 
Association  or  Society  for  the  Blind,  with  a 
number  of  departments  for  the  various  phases 
of  the  work,  the  Detroit  plan  is  to  have  what 
might  be  termed  a  central  clearing  house  for 
the  blind  and  direct  them  to  the  existing 
agencies  for  those  who  are  handicapped  in 
similar  ways  beside  blindness  and  also  to  uti- 
lize other  existing  public  and  private  agencies. 
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Institutions   and   Other 
Agencies    for   the    Blind 
in  the  United  States 

A  directory  of  all  activities  in  behalf  of  the 
blind  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  pre- 
pared for  the  American  Encyclopedia  of  Oph- 
thalmology, has  proved  to  be  of  such  great 
value  to  workers  for  the  blind  that  the  edi- 
tion which  was  printed  in  1916  has  been  ex- 
hausted.    Many  requests  are  constantly  being 


received  for  additional  copies  of  the  directory 
and  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  is  bringing 
the  material  down  to  date.  The  present  edi- 
tion will  be  printed  without  illustrations  and 
it  is  hoped  'that  the  book  can  be  sold  for  $1.00. 
The  publisher  desires  to  know  how  many  may 
wish  to  purchase  this  book  and  all  those  who 
care  to  order  copies  in  advance  are  urged  to 
send  their  requests  immediately  to  the  Outlook 
for  the  Blind,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Fifteenth    Biennial    Convention,   Toronto,    Canada,   June   24-28,    1919. 

DRAFT  OF  PRELIMINARY  PROGRAM 

AUDITORIUM,    PHYSICS    BUILDING,    UNIVERSITY    OF    TORONTO 


Morning-   Session  will   open   at  9  o'clock  ; 
Evening-  Session  at 

Tuesday,  June  :24 

AFTERNOON 

Address  of  Welcome. 

1.  Address  of  Welcome  to  the  Members  and 
Delegates  of  the  Convention.  L.  M.  Wood, 
President,  Canadian  National  Institute  for 
Blind. 

2.  Welcome  on  Behalf  of  Canada.  Rev.  H.  J. 
Cody,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Minister  of  Education, 
Province  of  Ontario. 

3.  Welcome  on  Behalf  of  the  University  of 
Toronto.  Sir  Robert  Falconer,  President, 
University  of  Toronto. 

4.  Reply  on  Behalf  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  H.  R.  Lati- 
mer, M.A.,  Principal,  Maryland  School  for 
the  Blind. 

Reports  from  Boards.  (Reports  and  Delegates 
have  been  invited  from  England,  France, 
Italy  and  Sweden.) 

Differentiation  between  Occidental  and  Orien- 
tal  Problems.     T.  Yoshimoto. 

EVENING 

Work  for  the  Blind,  in  Canada — Some  Recent 
Developments.  Illustrated  Lecture  by  S.  C. 
Swift,  M.A..  Chief  Librarian,  Canadian  Na- 
tional   Institute  for  the   Blind. 

Wednesday,  June  25th 
MORN  [NG 

1.  Ambition  and  Apathy  in  Work  for  the 
Blind.  II.  R.  Latimer.  M.A..  Principal. 
Maryland   School    for   the    Blind. 

I  )iscussion. 

"-'.  Individual  Treatment  vs.  Group  Treatment, 
with  special  reference  to  Public  School  work. 
\<      B.     Irwin.     .M.A..     Supt.,     Dept.     for    the 


Afternoon   Session  at  2   O'clock  ; 
8:15   O'clock. 

Blind,    Cleveland    Board    of    Education. 

Discussion. 

Intermission. 

3.  Plans  for  the  United  States  Government 
through  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  for  those  Blinded  in  War  and  in 
Peace.  O.  H.  Burritt,  Supt.  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 

Discussion. 

AFTERNOON 

A  sight-seeing  trip  about  the  city  of  Toronto, 
including  calls  at  the  Canadian  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind — Executive  Office,  In- 
dustrial Department  for  Men,  Industrial  De- 
partment for  Women,  Library  and  Pearson 
Hall  (the  Residential  Club  for  Blinded  Sol- 
diers.) 

EVENING 

Dinner  6:30,  King  Edward  Hotel.  Host,  C. 
W.  Lindsay  of  Montreal. 

What  the  Red  Cross  is  doing  for  the  blind  sol- 
diers. L.  W.  Wallace,  General  Manager, 
Evergreen — Red  Cross  School  for  Blind 
Men. 

Some  suggestions  by  a  layman  looking  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind.  Colonel  James  Bordley,  Direc- 
tor, Red  Cross   Institute  for  the  Blind. 

The  participation  of  the  Red  Cross  Institute 
for  the  Blind  in  the  past  and  present  work 
for  the  Blind  Soldier.  (Illustrated  by  mov- 
ing pictures  and  lantern  slides.)  Chas.  F. 
F.  Campbell,  Assistant  Director,  Red  Cross 
Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Intermission. 
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Thursday,  June  26th 

MORNING 

1.  Where  Crocker-Wheeler  Stands  in  Work 
for  the  Blind.  Ida  Hirst  Gifford,  Supt. 
Double  Duty  Finger  Guild. 

Discussion. 

2.  The  Halifax  Disaster  Blind  and  the  Solu- 
tion of  Their  Problem.  J.  J.  Murphy,  Di- 
rector, Blind  Relief,  Rehabilitation  Depart- 
ment. 

Discussion. 
Intermission. 

3.  The  Three  Chief  Divisions  of  Employment 
Possibilities — Their  Advantages  and  Dif- 
ficulties. 

(a)  Side  by  Side  with  the  Sighted.  Ro- 
berta A.  Griffith,  Ex.-Sec,  Grand  Rapids 
Association  for  the  Blind. 

(b)  In  Independent  or  Proprietary  Ven- 
tures. M.  Ida  Turner,  Field  Worker, 
Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind. 

(c)  In  Subsidized  Workshops.  Annie  F. 
Harris,  .Secretary,  Missouri  Association 
for  the  Blind. 

(These  three  papers  are  prepared  in  col- 
laboration.) 
Discussion. 

AFTERNOON 

(Interchangeable   with   Wednesday  Afternoon, 
according  to  weather) 

1.  Books  in  the  New  Uniform  Type.  Gertrude 
T.  Rider,  Directing  Librarian,  Red  Cross 
Institute    for   the   Blind. 

Discussion. 

2.  St.  Dunstan's.  Corporal  A.  G.  Viets,  Gradu- 
ate of  St.  Dunstan's  Hostel  for  Blinded  Sol- 
diers and  Sailors. 

Discussion. 
Intermission. 

3.  Business  Career  for  the  Blind.  C.  W.  Lind- 
say, Hon.  Vice-Pres.,  Canadian  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind. 

4.  Professional  Lines.  Rev.  A.  T.  Barnard, 
M.A.,  B.D.,  Head  of  the  Extramural  Dept., 
Robertson  College. 

Discussion. 

EVENING 

Round  Tables.  ( Opportunity  will  be  given  for 
additional  Round  Tables  to  be  arranged  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  Convention.) 

a.  Employment  Bureau  Work.  Florence  W. 
Birchard,  Supt.  of  Employment,  Massachu- 
setts Commission   for  the  Blind. 

b.  Local  Placements — A   Link  in  the  National 


Scheme'.     John    F.    Bledsoe,    Supt.,    Maryland 
School   for  the   Blind. 

c.  Shop  Management.  E.  P.  Morford,  Supt. 
Brooklyn  Industrial    I  Ionic  for  the   Blind. 

d.  Business  Career  for  the  Blind.  C.  W.  Lind- 
say, Hon.  Vice-Pres.,  Canadian  National  In- 
stitute  for  the    Blind. 

e.  Professional  Lines.  Rev.  A.  T.  Barnard, 
M.A.  B.D.,  Head  of  the  Extramural  Dept., 
Robertson  College. 

f.  Massage.  Pte.  D.  J.  MacDougall,  Instructor 
in  Massage,  Flart  House. 

g.  The  Best  Sort  of  Field  Worker  and  Field 
Work.  Charles  B.  Hayes,  Director,  Massa- 
chusetts Commission  for  the  Blind. 

h.  Recreation.  O.  W.  Stewart,  Supt.,  Okla- 
homa School  for  the  Blind. 

i.  Housing  Problems.  W.  H.  Long,  Ex-Sec. 
Pennsylvania    Association    for   the    Blind. 

j.  Relief  Work.  A.  M.  Shotwell,  Librar- 
ian, Michigan  Employment  Institute  for  the 
Blind. 

Friday   June   27th 

MORNING 

1   Sight-Saving     in     Industries.       Gordon     L. 

Berry,    Field    Sec,    National   Committee    for 

the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 
Discussion. 

2.  Home  Teaching.  Kate  M.  Foley,  Home 
Teacher,  California  State  Libray — Dept.  for 
the  Blind. 

Discussion. 
Intermission. 

3.  The  Reciprocal  Relations  of  the  Blind  and 
the  Sighted.  Frederick  Walsh,  Field  Work- 
er, Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

Discussion. 

AFTERNOON 

Reports  of  Committees. 

(a)  Committee  on  Legislation. 

(b)  Committee  on  Co-operative  Buying. 

(c)  Committee   on   Uniform    Type. 

(d)  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

(e)  Committee  on   Nominations. 
Other  Business. 

Election  of  Officers. 
"God  Save  the  King." 
Adjournment. 

Saturday,  June  28th 
note. — The  Hospitality  Committee,  which  is 
making  arrangements  for  the  reception  and 
entertainment  of  our  members  and  delegates, 
has  undertaken  to  negotiate  a  trip  to  Niagara 
Falls  on  Saturday,  the  28th. 


WHO'S    WHO 


DR.    M.   L.   BATSON 


Dr.    M.    L.    Batson 

Dr.  M.  L.  Batson,  who  recently  became 
superintendent  of  the  Mississippi  School  for 
the  Blind,  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Tennessee  with  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1900. 
He  also  took  the  course  in  Pharmacy  at  the 
University  of  the  South  in  1901.  He  is  a 
post  graduate  student  of  the  New  Orleans 
Polyclinic  and  Johns  Hopkins  Hospitals.  Dr. 
Batson  has  been  in  the  practice  of  medicine 
continuously  since  his  graduation  and  was 
Health  Officer  of  Greene  County,  Miss.,  for 
eight  years,  lie  is  a  member  of  a  number  of 
fraternal  organizations  and  of  several  medical 
societies, 

G.   E.   LINEBERRY 

Mr.  G.  E.  Lineberry,  who  was  elected  Su- 
perintendent of  the  North  Carolina  School  for 
the  Blind  and  Deaf  last  fall,  is  a  native  of 
North  Carolina.  Since  his  graduation  from 
Wake  Foresl  College  he  has  devoted  himself 
to  educational  work  in  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Lineberry   has   had    fourteen   years   experience 


as  principal  of  high  schools ,  five  years  as 
State  Educational  Secretary  and  four  years 
as  president  of  Chowan  College,  an  old  es- 
tablished school  for  girls.  For  eleven  years 
preceding  his  election  as  superintendent  of 
the  North  Carolina  School  he  was  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  and  during  those 
years  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Educational 
Committee  and  for  five  years  was  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee. 

After  Superintendent  Ray  died  in  January, 
1918,  Mr.  J.  T.  Alderman,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  served  in  the  capacity  of 
superintendent  until  Mr.  Lineberry's  appoint- 
ment in  August  of  the  same  year.  Through 
Mr.  Ray's  interest  a  new  and  permanent  loca- 
tion was  secured  for  the  school  upon  a  75- 
acre  tract  of  land  adjoining  Pullen  Park  and 
the  State  Hospital  grounds.  The  legislature 
appropriated  $150,000  to  begin  work  on  the 
buildings.  The  services  of  an  excellent  land- 
scape gardener  were  secured  to  plot  the 
grounds  and  also  an  architect  to  draw  the 
plans  for  the  icottages,  administration  and 
kindergarten  buildings.  Work  on  these  build- 
ings was  begun,  but  war  conditions  prevented 
their  completion  and  to  Mr.  Lineberry  is  left 
the  task  of  continuing  the  work  so  splendidly 
begun  by  Mr.  Ray. 

F.  R.  MORTON 

Mr.  F.  R.  Morton,  the  newly  appointed  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  Tennessee  Commission 
for  the  Blind  was  born  in  Chattanooga,  March 
10,  1886.  He  entered  the  Tennessee  School 
for  the  Blind  in  September,  1896,  graduating 
in  1905,  when  he  accepted  a  position  as  tuner 
for  The  Frank  G.  Fite  Company  of  Mem- 
phis, and  remained  with  this  company  until 
it  went  out  of  business  in  1907.  Mr.  Morton 
then  worked  as  stock  tuner  in  Nashville  until 
April,  1908,  when  he  became  a  salesman  for 
the  Starr  Piano  Company,  and  continued  with 
them  until  March,  1919,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  his  present  position. 

Mr.  Morton  succeeds  Miss  Sue  S.  White, 
who  has  become  known  to  the  readers  of  this 
magazine  as  the  inspiration  of  the  splendid 
Survey  of  Industrial  Possibilities  for  the  Blind 
made  in  the  state  of  Tennessee. 
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L.    W.    WALLACE 

In  the  carrying  out  of  the  policies  at  ''Ever- 
green" and  the  conduct  of  this  important 
work,  the  Red  Cross  feels  that  it  has  chosen 
wisely  in  selecting  Mr.  L.  W.  Wallace  gen- 
eral manager  of  "Evergreen"  School  for  Blind 
Soldiers,  some  interesting  facts  about  whom 
are  given  in  the  following  article  from  the 
Baltimore  News  of  May  9 : 

"A  native  Texan,  former  college  profes- 
sor, an  engineering,  industrial,  and  railway  ex- 
pert, L.  W.  Wallace,  general  manager  of  Ev- 
ergreen School  for  the  Blind,  which  is  in 
process  of  being  turned  over  by  the  military 
to  the  Red  Cross,  is  just  the  kind  of  man 
needed  at  the  head  of  the  institution. 

Mr.  Wallace  has  had  a  most  interesting 
career,  a  life  full  of  incident  and  achievement. 
He  was  educated  in  his  native  state,  graduat- 
ing from  the  School  of  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege of  Texas  in  1903.  In  1912  he  received 
the  degree  of  mechanical  engineer  from  Pur- 
due University,  and  then  spent  three  years  in 
the  mechanical  department  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Railway  Company  at  Cleburne,  Texas.  Pre- 
vious to  that  time,  he  was  for  11  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  at  Purdue,  Ind.,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  being  at  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment  of   railway   and   industrial    management 


and  supervising  all  railway  experimental  work 
carried  on  in  the  experimental  laboratory  of 
the  American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  As- 
sociation at  the  University.  His  investigations 
pertaining  to  the  possibility  of  fire  originating 
from  locomotive  sparks  are  so  extensive  and 
authoritative  that  he  has  been  called  as  an  ex- 
pert witness  in  many  lawsuits  involving  fire 
from  locomotive  sparks. 

During  the  war  Mr.  Wallace  was  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  Diamond  Chain  and 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Indianapolis,  dur- 
ing which  period  the  company  enjoyed  the 
largest  production  in  its  history. 

Mr.  Wallace  is  an  active  member  of  many 
technical  societies,  is  past  president  of  the 
Indiana  Engineering  Society  and  president 
of  the  Society  of  Industrial  Engineers.  His 
book  upon  steel  freight  car  design  is  used  in 
a  number  of  universities  and  is  generally  con- 
sired  one  of 'the  best  discussions  of  the  sub- 
ject. 


OTIS    RULE 


OTIS    RULE 

Mr.  Rule,  who  became  the  Superintendent  of 
the  South  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind  in  Sep- 
tember last,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Iowa  College 
for  the  Blind,  Class  of  1914. 

After  attending  the  Iowa  State  Teachers' 
College  he  accepted  a  position  as  teacher  in 
the  South  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind,  where 
he  remained  until  appointed  superintendent. 
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WILLIAM    E.    TRAVIS 

William  Edwin  Travis  of  Berlin,  New 
Hampshire,  was  elected  Superintendent  of  the 
Maine  Institution  for  the  Blind  on  July  1, 
L918,   succeeding   Millard   W.   Baldwin. 

Mr.  Travis  was  born  in  Waltham,  Massa- 
chusetts, on  October  30,  1880.  He  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Waltham  High  School  Technical 
Course  and  of  the  Waltham  Manual  Training 
I  figh  School  ;  of  the  evening  course  on  Elec- 
tricity at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech 
nology,  tlie  evening  course  of  Electricity  at 
Wells  Memorial  Institute,  Boston;  of  the  eve- 
ning course  of  Mechanical  Drawing  at  the 
Boston  Y.  M.  C  A.,  and  of  four  courses  in 
Mechanical  Engineering  at  the  Harvard  Sum- 
mer School.  lie,  has  had  ten  years  practical 
experience  on  metal  and  wood  work,  electricl 
it}   and  automobiles. 

Mr.  Tra\i^  was  the  substitute  principal  of 
the  Wall  ham  Manual  Training  Nigh  School 
from  January.  1912,  to  June.  L912,  and  Super- 
visor of  Mechanic  Arts  at  Berlin,  N.  II.,  High 
School  from  September,  1912,  to  June  15, 
L918,  and  although  the  Hoard  of  Education  of 
Berlin,  X.  II..  raised  Mr.  Travis'  salary  in  an 
effort  to  keep  him.  hi'  fell  lie  would  have  a 
greater  field  of  service  as  Superintendent  of 
the  Maine  Institution  for  the  Blind.  The  In- 
stitution   considers    itself    fortunate    in    having 


secured  the  services  of  a  man  of  such  splendid 
training  and  experience.  Regardless  of  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Travis  had  had  no  previous  ex- 
perience in  work  for  the  blind,  he  has  been 
carrying  on  his  work  the  past  year  with  great 
enthusiasm  and  energy. 


GEORGE  THORNBURG 
George  Thornburg,  the  newly  elected  Super- 
intendent of  the  Arkansas  School  for  the 
Blind,  was  born  at  Havana,  Illinois,  in  1847. 
He  moved  to  Arkansas  with  his  parents  in 
1855  and  received  his  education  in  this  state. 
He  attended  the  law  school  at  Cumberland 
University  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1868.  In  1886  he  went  into  the  newspaper 
business,  and  in  1887  he  founded  the  Masonic 
Trowel  and  has  continued;  as  its  editor  to  the 
present  time.  In  1889  he  moved  to  Little 
Rock  to  take  over  the  business  management 
of  the  Arkansas  Methodist  and  continued  in 
this  work  for  fourteen  years  when  he  gave 
his  time  exclusively  to  the  editing  of  the 
Masonic  Trowel  and  other  Masonic  publica- 
tions. Mr.  Thornburg  is  a  thirty-third  de- 
gree Honorary  Scottish  Rite  Mason  and  has 
been  prominently  identified  with  the  Masonic 
order  of  Arkansas,  not  only  in  holding  high 
offices  but  in  writing  and  editing  their  publi- 
cations. Mr.  Thornburg  was  a  member  of 
the  Legislature  for  four  years  and  Speaker 
of  the  House  in  1881.  In  the  Brooks-Baxter 
war  he  was  commissioned  a  colonel  by  the 
Governor  of  the  state.  In  1885  he  retired 
from  politics  and  has  declined  to  enter  the 
field  again,  although  often  urged  to  run  for 
governor. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Hinemon,  former  Superintendent 
of  this  school,  resigned  to  become  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  North  Little  Rock  Public 
Schools  and  Mr.  Thornburg  entered  upon  his 
new    work  in  January  of  this  year. 


FRANCIS  EBER  PALMER 
Mr.  Francis  Eber  Palmer  was  appointed 
Superintendent  of  the  Iowa  College  for  the 
Blind  in  June,  1018.  He  graduated  in  1888 
and  began  his  public  school  work  at  Spirit 
Lake,  Iowa,  and  when  appointed  to  the  Col- 
lege for  the  Blind  was  the  Superintendent  of 
the  public  schools  of  Mason  City.  Mr.  Palmer 
has  long  been  in  school  work  and  identified 
with  the  various  teachers'  organizations  of 
Iowa,  serving  as  President,  both  of  the  South- 
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west  and  the  Northwest  Iowa  Teachers  As- 
sociation. He  has  been  Vice  President  of  the 
Iowa  State  Teachers'  Association  and  was 
for  three  years  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  this  organization  and  in  this 
capacity  shared  the  responsibility  of  preparing 
programs    for    the    conferences. 

Superintendent    and    Mrs.    Palmer,    together 
with   Mr.  Paul   Stillman,  member  of  the  Towa 


State  Board  of  Education,  and  Mr.  W.  II. 
Gemmill,  Secretary  to  this  hoard,  have  made  a 
tour  of  eastern  schools  for  the  blind  and  the 
deaf.  The  Iowa  State  Board  of  Education  is 
responsible  for  the  State  University,  the  Stale 
Teachers  College,  the  Iowa  Agricultural  Col- 
lege and  the  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind.  This  unpaid  board  has  an  executive 
committee   of  three   salaried   members. 


IN  MEMORIAM 


WILLIAM  ANDERSON  BOWLES 
Mr.  William  Anderson  Bowles,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind,  died  March  10th  after  an  illness 
of  several  months.  In  January  New  York 
rpecialists  told  Mr.  Bowles  that  he  had  a  form 
of  progressive  paralysis  and  that  nothing  could 
be  done  for  him  except  to  make  him  comfort- 
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WILLIAM     A.     BOWLES 

able.  He  awaited  the  end  with  clear  facul- 
ties, undisturbed  mind  and  cheerful  resigna- 
tion,  confident   of   his    future. 

His  death  is  a  heavy  loss  to  the  School, 
and  every  member  of  the  big  household,  teach- 
ers and  pupils  alike,  feels  that  a  very  dear 
personal  friend  has  disappeared  from  earthly 
life.  They  all  had  the  highest  respect  for 
the  man,  recognized  his  fine  qualities  of  head 
and  heart,  and  honored  him  for  the  character 


he  bore  among  men,  and  loved  him  for  the 
very  goodness  of  his  nature. 

He  associated  himself  with  his  co-workers 
in  such  a  cordial  way  as  to  make  them  feel 
that  he  considered  himself  only  a  part  of  the 
machinery  of  the  School  and  that  each  one  of 
them  was  equally  responsible  for  its  advance- 
ment and  harmonious  working.  And  the 
children  received  his  tenderest  care.  He  was 
always  approachable  and  always  ready  to  hear 
their  little  troubles  and  to  give  sympathy  and 
encouragement.  He  could  mingle  on  equality 
with  his  teachers  and  officers  and  thus  win 
their  love  and  esteem  without  compromising 
his  authority,  and  he  could  be  the  nearest 
friend  to  every  pupil  without  endangering  the 
dignity  of  his  office. 

Mr.  Bowles  was  a  very  modest  man,  but 
modesty  and  true  worth  go  always  hand  in 
hand.  While  the  School  in  its  greatly  im- 
proved physical  condition  is  a  monument  to 
his  forethought,  business  capacity  and  untiring 
energy ;  and  while  the  standard  of  scholarship 
has  been  greatly  advanced  under  his  progres- 
sive leadership,  he  claimed  nothing  for  him- 
self. It  was  always  the  Legislature,  or  the 
Board,  or  the  teachers  themselves  who  de- 
served the  credit  for  the  great  advancement. 

The  following  resolutions  of  sympathy  from 
teachers  and  officers  were  sent  to  the  family  : 

Whereas,  in  the  Providence  of  God,  death 
has  taken  from  us  our  beloved  Superintendent, 
Mr.  William  Anderson  Bowles,  we,  the  fac- 
ulty and  officers  of  the  Virginia  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  desire  to  express  our 
deep  appreciation  of  his  abiding  worth  and 
character,  and  our  profound  sorrow  for  the 
loss  that  we,  personally  and  as  a  school,  have 
sustained.    Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  1st,  That  in  the  death  of  Mr. 
Bowles,  we  have  lost  an  efficient  head,  a  dig- 
nified, courteous  gentleman,  a  wise  counselor, 
and  a  loyal  friend. 
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Resolved,  2nd,  That  he  was  a  true  friend 
and  father  to  the  hundreds  of  children  who 
were  entrusted  to  his  care,  and  who  will  sorely 
miss   his   loving  presence   and   kindly   interest. 

Re>olved,  3rd,  That  to  his  bereaved  family, 
we   tender   our   heart-felt   sympathy. 

Resolved.  4th.  that  these  resolutions  be  sent 
to  the  family,  and  a  copy  be  published  in  the 
Virginia   Guide. 

RESOLUTIONS   BY  THE  BOARD  OF  VISITORS 

Whereas,  by  the  will  of  an  all-wise  Provi- 
deu.ee.  this  School  has  in  the  death  of  William 
A.  Bowles,  Superintendent,  suffered  a  most 
grievous   and   deeply  regretted  loss ;   and 

Whereas,  it  is  the  desire  of  this  Board  as 
well  as  most  fitting,  to  record  permanently  its 
profound  sense  of  loss  and  in  some  degree  its 
appreciation  of  the  splendid  qualities  of  char- 
acter and  great  service  of  this  good  man  and 
efficient   executive. 

Resolved  :  1.  That  the  Board,  besides  a  real 
personal  loss,  feels  that  both  this  body  and  the 
School,  as  well  as  the  State  of  Virginia,  has 
lost  a  most  valuable  official,  teacher  and  ad- 
ministrator, who  in  twenty-three  years  of  serv- 
ice in  this  institution  possessed  in  the  'highest 
degree  the  absolute  confidence  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  in  every  department  of  the  important 
work  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  has  felt 
that  there  was  no  test  of  efficiency  in  the  duties 
devolving  upon  him  in  which  he  did  not  always 
measure  up  to  an  exacting  ideal  of  accomplish- 
ment;  that  he  was  a  discreet,  judicious,  im- 
partial and  wise  head,  under  whose  adminis- 
tration the  School  has  constantly  improved  and 
grown  to  be  more  and  more  a  true  blessing 
and  benefit  to  those  of  the  children  of  our  Com- 
monwealth who  have  been  without  all  their 
normal  faculties  and  has  with  better  and  bet- 
ter success  enabled  them  to  take  their  place  in 
the  world  work  on  a  more  nearly  even  footing 
with  seeing  and  hearing  persons; 

Z.  That  this  School  and  the  Board  will  miss 
his  kindly  geniality,  his  sturdy,  fearless  hon- 
est} of  character  and  speech,  his  efficient  and 
faithful  work,  his  scholarly  attainments,  the 
ever  ready  help  of  his  wise  counsel,  and  above 
all,  hi  -  deeply   founded  Christianity; 


3.  That  this  Board  extends  to  his  bereaved 
family  its  sincerest  condolences,  and  assures 
them  that  the  members  partake  of  their  grief; 

4.  That  this  resolution  be  entered  on  the 
permanent  records  of  this  body,  be  published  in 
the  School  paper,  and  that  a  copy  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  family. 

Mr.  Bowles  was  born  in  Louisa  County,  Vir- 
ginia, February  26,  1850,  the  son  of  Augustus 
Knight  and  Betty  Anderson  Bowles.  After 
leaving  the  university  he  was  identified  with 
the  teaching  profession. 

Mr.  Bowles  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  from  1903  to  1907,  de- 
clining re-election ;  he  had  been  a  member  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections, 
and  President  of  the  Staunton  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

In  the  summer  of  1896,  he  was  elected 
Superintendent  of  the  Virginia  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind,  holding  this  position  to 
the  time  of  his  death. 

This  was  his  great  life-work,  in  which  he 
pre-eminently  succeeded.  Under  his  direc- 
tion the  course  of  the  school  was  steadily- 
upward.  Many  buildings  have  been  erected, 
the  gardens  and  farming  land  have  been  im- 
proved, modern  methods  introduced  in  dairy- 
ing and  the  raising  of  such  animals  as  are 
needed;  modern  equipment  in  the  various  de- 
partments for  instruction  of  all  kinds,  includ- 
ing the  preparation  for  trades  and  occupa- 
tions suitable  for  the  pupils ;  the  teaching  has 
been  gradually  advanced,  the  faculty  enlarged, 
until  today  few  schools  of  like  character  out- 
rank it.  With  it  all  and  above  all  the  school 
has  been,  under  Mr.  Bowles,  directed  to  the 
building  of  character. 

A  strong  religious  spirit  has  characterized 
the  school  from  the  day  he  took  charge  of  it, 
and  a  spirit  of  optimism.  He  has  given  the 
pupils  of  the  institution,  an  outlook  on  life  that 
has  been  most  encouraging  and  most  helpful 
to  them.  He  taught  them  to  be  self-reliant, 
to  feel  that  they  have  a  place  in  the  world,  and 
that  the\-  must  fill  it,  asking  no  favors,  no 
charity.  The  school  in  its  present  shape  is  a 
monument  to  the  executive  ability,  the  fore- 
sight and  the  character  of  Mr.  Bowles. — From 
The  Virginia  Guide  and  The  Evening  Leader 
of  Staunton,  Va. 


THE  UNIFORM  SYSTEM  OF  READING  AND  WRITING  FOR  THE  BLIND 
—GRADE  ONE  AND  A  HALF 

BY    H.    R.    LATIMER,   EXECUTIVE    SECRETARY,    UNIFORM    TYPE    COMMISSION 

(Prepared    for    the   International    Conference   on    Rehabilitation    of    the    Disabled.      Under    the    auspices    of 
the    Red    Cross    Institute   for   Crippled   and   Disabled    Men   and   the    Red   Cross    Institute    for   the   Klind    held    in 
New    York,    March    18-21,    1919.) 


The  following  information  concerning  the 
type  situation  is  offered  by  the  Commission  on 
Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind,  and  though  not 
exhaustive  in  scope,  may  be  of  assistance  to 
those  seeking  knowledge  on  the  subject. 

For  upward  of  fifty  years,  thoughtful  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  education  of  the  blind 
throughout  the  English  speaking  world,  and 
especially  in  the  United  States,  have  been 
seeking  a  punctographic  or  dot  system  of  read- 
ing and  writing  for  the  blind,  less  difficult  of 
mastery  and  better  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  ordinary  education  than  the  Braille'  of 
Great   Britain. 

Two  distinct  systems,  New  York  Point  and 
American  Braille,  developed  to  this  end,  have 
been  until  recently  accepted  in  one  or  the  other 
of  all  American  schools  for  the  Blind.  Their 
claim  to  superiority  over  the  British  system 
was  influential  in  leading,  during  the  early 
years  of  this  century,  to  a  general  revision  of 
that  system-,  the  outcome  of  which  was  what 
is  known  as  "Revised  Braille"  in  its  three 
forms,  "Grade  One,"  "Grade  Two,"  "Grade 
Three,"  of  which  grade  two  is  the  form  most 
generally  used. 

Grade  two  as  now  authorized  and  used  in 
Great  Britain,  contains  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  contractions  and  seventy-three  arbi- 
trarily abbreviated  words,  and  books  embossed 
in  it  are,  therefore,  highly  contracted.  The 
bulk  of  British  Braille  books  is  in  this  code 
form. 

In  America,  during  the  past  ten  years,  the 
type  problem  has  taken  on  the  form  of  a 
scientific  comparison  of  the  merits  and  defects 
of  the  three,  well-established,  punctographic 
systems  :  New  York  Point,  American  Braille 
and  Revised  Braille,  grade  two.  After  scores 
of  tests  upon  hundreds  of  readers  in  each  of 
the  systems,  it  was  found  that  no  one  of  them 
shows  an  all  around  superiority  over  the 
others.  British  Braille,  grade  two,  however, 
proved  to  be  somewhat  more  legible  than 
either  of  the  other  systems,  and  to  some  this 
seemed  a  sufficient  reason  for  adopting  it,  in 
toto,  as  the  uniform  type  for  the  blind  of  the 
English   speaking  world. 


In  its  consideration  of  this  problem,  how- 
ever, the  Commission  on  Uniform  Type  for 
the  Blind,  acting  in  its  capacity  as  a  joint 
committee  of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  and  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  felt  impelled 
to  take  account  of  several  important  questions 
other  than  that  of  mere  legibility. 

1.  In  the  revision  of  the  British  system 
above  referred  to,  little  or  no  consideration 
seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  limited 
capacity  of  the  average  adult  for  acquiring 
detail.  As  a  consequence  Revised  Braille, 
grade  two,  is  burdened  with  scores  of  con- 
tractions and  arbitrary  abbreviations  which 
serve  no  practical  purpose  other  than  to  save 
a  negligible  amount  of  space.  While  on  the 
other  hand,  they  lay  a  great  burden  upon  the 
memory  of  the  learner  and  so,  except  perhaps 
for  the  select  few,  introduce  a  constant  ele- 
ment of  uncertainty  into  reading. 

2.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  revisers  took 
into  account  the  use  of  the  system  as  an  in- 
strument for  the  education  of  youth.  Though 
it  provides  a  means  of  capitalization,  it  dis- 
tinctly discourages  the  use  of  capitals,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  publications  in  grade  two  is  em- 
bossed without  capitals.  In  these  books,  more- 
over, the  apostrophe  is  used  instead  of  the 
period  after  initial  letters  and  ordinary  ab- 
breviations, and  a  number  of  words  such  as : 
ofthe,  witha,  andof,  are  regularly  authorized 
to  be  run  together. 

3.  Finding  that  the  failure  to  use  the  Re- 
vised Braille  capital  sign  was  partly  due  to 
low  tangibility  of  the  character  itself,  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  select  a  character  which 
would  not  meet  with  this  objection.  Accord- 
ingly, an  exchange  of  capital  and  italic  signs 
was  suggested  and  afterwards  embodied  in 
Grade  One  and  a  Half.  The  practice  in  Grade 
Two  of  writing  Roman  numbers  in  small 
letters  appears  undesirable  for  the  purposes 
of  elementary  instruction,  as  it  does  not  ac- 
cord with  ink  print  usage. 

4.  While  Revised  Braille,  Grade  Two  is 
the  authorized  system  in  practically  all  Eng- 
lish    speaking    countries     except    the     United 
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States,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  books 
embossed  in  each  of  the  American  systems, 
New  York  Point  and  American  Braille,  are 
by  no  means  inferior  in  quantity,  quality  and 
variety  to  those  of  the  British  system,  and 
are  in  some  respects  superior  to  them.  When, 
therefore,  the  educators  of  America  agreed 
to  abandon  the  large  libraries  in  their  par- 
ticular system  for  the  purpose  of  uniformity 
throughout  the  English  speaking  world,  they, 
of  a  right,  demanded  that  the  form  of  Revised 
Braille  to  be  thus  employed  should  contain 
a  moderate  number  of  contractions  only,  and 
should,  for  the  purpose  of  education,  follow 
as  nearly  as  possible,  practices  of  capitalization 
and    punctuation    common    to    ordinary    print. 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  considera- 
tions, the  Commission  of  Uniform  Type  for 
the  Blind,  drew  up  what  is  known  as  Revised 
Braille,  Grade  One  and  a  Half,  and  this  system 
has  been  adopted  by  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  and  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  as  the 
system  authorized  to  be  used  throughout  the 
schools  in  America.  Moreover,  the  trustees 
of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind;  have  decided  to  emboss  all  books  here- 
after in  this  system,  and  many  of  our  superin- 
tendents have  already  introduced  it  into  the 
lower  grades  of  their  respective  schools. 

Grade  One  and  a  Half,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
with  the  following  exceptions,  is  identical  with 
Grade  Two: 

1.  The  capital  and  italic  signs  of  the  former 
are  respectively  the  italic  and  capital  signs 
of  the  latter,  this  being  the  sole  code  dif- 
ference between  the  two  grades. 

2.  Publications  in  Grade  One  and  a  Half  are 
always  fully  capitalized,  whereas  those  in 
Grade    Two   are    seldom    so    embossed. 

3.  In  Grade  One  and  a  Half,  following  the 
practice  of  ordinary  print,  a  period  is 
placed  after  an  abbreviation  or  initial  letter, 
whereas,  in  Grade  Two,  the  apostrophe  is 
habitually  employed. 

4.  Roman  numbers  are  written  in  capitals  in 
Grade  One  and  a  Half,  as  is  done  in  ink; 
whereas,  in  Grade  Two  they  are  written  in 
small   letters. 

5.  The  practice  of  writing  the  contractions 
which  stand  for  the  words  "ofthe,"  "and- 
for,"  "bythe,"  etc.,  without  separation,  habi- 
tually followed  in  Grade  Two,  is  not  fol- 
lowed in  Grade  One  and  a   Half. 


It  may  be  said  further  that  there  are  in 
Grade  One  and  a  Half,  exclusive  of  the 
twenty-three  single  letters  standing  for  whole 
words,  but  twenty-one  contractions,  no  one 
of  which  occupies  more  than  a  single  Braille 
cell.  Moreover,  as  implied  above,  the  values 
of  the  forty-four  contractions  of  Grade  One 
and  a  Half  are  respectively  identical  with  the 
values  assigned  these  characters  in  Grade 
Two.  Thus,  the  limited  number  of  contrac- 
tions in  Grade  One  and  a  Half  enables  the 
learner  to  master  this  system  in  a  surprisingly 
short  time ;  and,  having  mastered  it,  he  can,  if 
occasion  requires,  at  the  expense  of  a  few 
hours  and  some  extra  energy,  acquire  a  read- 
ing knowledge  of  Grade  Two,  though  the 
ability  to  write  Grade  Two  accurately  is  a 
very    much    more    difficult   matter. 

A  single  sentence  will  suffice  to  illustrate 
distinctly  the  relative  values  of  Grade  Two 
and  Grade  One  and  a  Half  as  instruments  of 
education.  In  Grade  Two  it  appears  thus : 
"col'  e'  m'  house,  ofthe  american  embassy,  is 
said  bythe  sun  correspondent  tohave  spoken 
tothe  council  at  6,  p'  m',  jan'  21,  1919,  relative 
tothe  league  of  nations".  In  Grade  One  and 
a  Half,  as  in  ink,  thus : 

"Col.  E.  M.  House,  of  the  American  Em- 
bassy, is  said  by  the  Sun  correspondent  to 
have  spoken  to  the  Council  at  6,  P.  M.,  Jan. 
21,  1919,  relative  to  the  League  of  Nations." 

In   conclusion  it  should  be  said  that : 

1.  As  Revised  Braille,  Grade  One  and  a  Half, 
has  been  adopted  by  America  and  can  be 
read,  without  further  study,  by  any  reader 
of  Revised  Braille,  Grade  Two.  it  is 
in  reality  the  long  sought  uniform  type 
for  the  blind  of  the  English  speaking 
world. 

2.  As  it  contains  only  a  moderate  number  of 
contractions,  it  affords  very  little  difficulty 
to  the  average   adult   learner. 

.'}.  As  it  is  the  only  strictly  literate  form  in 
wJiich  Revised  Braille  appears,  it  is  entitled 
to  universal  acceptance  in  schools  for  the 
instruction  of  the  young  blind. 

4.  As  the  Commission  on  Uniform  Type  for 
the  Blind  has  been  duly  constituted  a  per- 
manent body,  authorized,  among  other 
things,  to  negotiate  with  a  similar  British 
committee  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  type, 
ample  opportunity  is  afforded,  under  con- 
servative conditions,  for  improving  the 
system   in   any  particular  respect. 
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5.  Inasmuch  as  America  is  making  the  tre- 
mendous sacrifice  of  books  and  apparatus 
for  the  sake  of  uniformity  with  the  rest 
of  the  English  speaking  world,  it  should 
not  even  be  suggested,  as  is  reported  it  has 
been,   that  she  adopt  any  grade  of   Braille 


unnecessarily  difficult  for  her  adult  learners 
and  inferior  as  an  instrument  of  instruc- 
tion; especially  since  she  has,  without  vio- 
lation of  uniformity,  just  adopted  a  form 
of  Braille  most  satisfactory  to  her  in  these 
respects. 


BOOKS  EMBOSSED,  OR  SELECTED  FOR  EMBOSSING  IN  REVISED 
BRAILLE— GRADE  ONE  AND  A  HALF 


EMBOSSERS    LIST    FOR    PREVENTING 
DUPLICATION 

MARCH   1919 

Each  embosser,  upon  deciding  to  emboss  a 
given  text  in  Grade  One  and  a  Half,  is  earn- 
estly requested  to  file  the  title  and  author 
thereof  with  H.  R.  Latimer,  Executive  Sec- 
retary, of  the  Commission  on  Uniform  Type 
for  the  Blind,  Guilford  and  North  Avenues, 
Baltimore,   Md. 

Persons  desiring  more  detailed  information 
than  is  given  below,  should  write  the  embosser 
of  the  book  regarding  which  such  information 
is  desired. 

KEYS 

Key    to    Revised    Braille — Grade    One    and    a 

Half,    embossed    for    readers    of    American 

Braille.      (Perkins). 
Condensed    Key    to     Revised     Braille — Grade 

One    and    a    Half,    embossed    with    line-type 

equivalents.      (Perkins). 
Key    to    Revised    Braille — Grade    One    and    a 

Half,    (second   edition)    embossed  in   Grade 

One  and  a  Half.     (Overbrook). 

PRIMERS    AND    READERS 

Primer  for  Adults,  by  H.  R.  Latimer,  Ph.   B. 

(Embossed  at   Perkins). 
Phonetic     Chart    and     Primer,     by     Ruth     A. 

Brockway.      (Cleveland). 
The    Beginners'    Primer,     (Houghton,    Mifflin 

Co.)    (Overbrook). 
The    Beacon    Primer,    by    James    H..    Fassett. 

(Overbrook). 
The     Beginners'     First     Reader,     (Houghton, 

Mifflin  Co.)    (Overbrook.) 
The  Beacon  First  Reader,  by  James   H.   Fas- 
sett.      (Overbrook). 
The    Beacon    Second    Reader,    by    James    H. 

Fassett.     (Overbrook). 
The    Beacon    Third    Reader,     by    James     H. 

Fassett.     (Overbrook). 
The    Beacon    Fourth    Reader,    by    James    H. 

Fassett.     (Overbrook). 


Aldine    First    Reader.      (Cleveland). 
Aldine  Second  Reader.     (Cleveland). 
Aldine   Third   Reader.      (Cleveland). 
Riverside    First    Reader,    by    Van    Sickle    and 

Seegmiller.      (Cleveland). 
Riverside    Third    Reader,   by    Van    Sickle    and 

Seegmiller.      (Cleveland). 
Riverside  Fourth  Reader,  by   Van   Sickle  and 

Seegmiller.      (Cleveland). 
Elson   Grammar    School    Reader,    Book    I.,    by 
Elson  and  Keck.     (Cleveland). 
The  Merrill  First  Reader,  by  F.  B.  Dyer  and 

Mary   J.    Brady.      (Chicago). 

HISTORY    AND    BIOGRAPHY 

A  History  of  the  United  States  for  Schools, 
Walter   H.    Gordy.      (Chicago). 

Stories  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  by  Guerber. 
(Louisville). 

Story  of  the  Greeks,  by  Guerber.   (Louisville). 

Fifty  Famous  Stories,  by  Baldwin.  (Louis- 
ville.) 

Thirty  More  Famous  Stories,  by  Baldwin, 
(Louisville.) 

Around  the  World  Children,  by  Carpenter. 
(Louisville). 

Roman  History  Stories,  by  Pratt.  (Louis- 
ville). 

RELIGIOUS    BOOKS 

At  the  Feet  of  the  Master,  by  Alcyone 
(J.  Krishnamurti)  (Theosophical  Braille 
League,  Los   Angeles). 

FICTION 

The  Deserter,  by  Richard  Harding  Davis. 
(Perkins). 

The  Consul,  by  Richard  Harding  Davis. 
(Perkins). 

The  Full  Measure  of  Devotion,  by  Dana 
Catlin.      (Perkins). 

The   Flying  Teuton,   by   Alice   Brown,   and 

The  Price,  by  Donal  Hamilton  Haines. 
(Perkins). 

The  Soul  of  a  Soldier,  and 

Saving  the  Popguns  from  the  Boche,  by  Cor- 
poral Victor.     (Perkins). 
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Succeeding  with  What  You  Have,  by  Chas. 
M.   Schwab.      (Perkins). 

The  Amazing  Interlude,  by  Mary  R.  Rine- 
hart.      (Perkins). 

Pluck,  by  Olive  Higgins  Prouty.      (Perkins). 

The  Air  Man  and  The  Trap,  by  Janette  Lee. 
(  Perkins). 

What  Men  Live  By— Part  I.  Work,  by  Rich- 
ard C.   Cabot.     (Perkins). 

A  Tale  of  Negative  Gravity,  by  Frank  R. 
Stockton.      (Overbrook). 

A  Borrowed'  Month,  by  Frank  R.  Stockton. 
(Overbrook). 

A  Little  Book  of  Christmas,  by  John  Kendrick 
Bangs.     (Overbrook). 

Mother  Stories,  by  Maud  Lindsay.  (Over- 
brook). 

Memoirs  of  a  Yellow  Dog,  and 

The  Romance  of  a  Busy  Broker,  by  O  Henry. 
(Ziegler). 

The  Commandeering  of  the  Lucy  Foster,  and 

The  Trawler,  by  James  B.  Connolly.  (Cleve- 
land). 

The  Lance  of  Kanana,  by  Abd  El  Ardavan, 
(Harry  W.  French)    (Cleveland). 

Soldier  Rigdale,  by  Beulah  Marie  Dix. 
(Cleveland). 

Dear  Enemy,  by  Jean  Webster.      (Cleveland). 

A  Dog  of  Flanders,  by  de  la  Ramee.  (Louis- 
ville). 


The  King  of  the  Golden  River,  by  Ruskin. 
(Louisville). 

The  Little  Lame  Princess,  by  Mulock.  (Louis- 
ville). 

Tanglewood  Tales,  by  Hawthorne.  (Louis- 
ville). 

A  Perfect  Tribute,  by  Andrews.     (Louisville). 

The  Wonderful  Chair  and  the  Tales  it  Told, 
by  Browne.     (Louisville). 

Baby  Ostrich  and  Mr.  Wise  Owl,  by  C.  E. 
Kilbourne.     overbrook.) 

Baby  Monkey  and  the  Wily  Wolf,  by  C.  E. 
Kilbourne.      (Overbrook). 

Baby  Kangaroo  and  the  Lilly  Lamb,  and 

Baby   Elephant   and   the   Zoo    Man,    by    C.    E. 

Kilbourne.      ( Overbrook ) . 

Baby-Lion  and  the  Bump-Head  Animal,  by 
C.   E.  Kilbourne.      (Overbrook). 

FRENCH 

Le  Premier  Livre,  with  Vocabulary,  by  Albert 
A.  and  B.   Meras.     (Overbrook). 

French  Verbs  and  Verbal  Idioms  with  Vo- 
cabulary, by  B.  Meras  and  E.  Jules  Meras. 
(Overbrook). 

ADDRESSES 

Address  at  Washington's  Tomb,  July  4,  1918. 
and 

Address  on  the  Extension  of  Suffrage  to 
Women,  Sept.  30, .1918,  by  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson.      (Overbrook}. 


Books  and  Magazine  Articles  Publishe  d  from  March,  1918 — May,  1919. 


American  Journal  of  Care  for  Cripples,  New 
York,  December,  1918 :  News  notes ;  a 
blind  girl  successfully  placed  in  industry, 
pp.  172-173. 

American  Magazine,  October,  1918:  Things 
you  should  know  about  your  eyes,  by  Dr. 
John  E.  Weeks,   pp.  46-47. 

American  Medical  Association  Journal,  June 
22,  1918:  Re-education  of  the  war  blinded, 
by  Col.  James  Bordley.    p.  1931. 

American  Museum  Journal,  New  York  City, 
November,  1918:  How  shall  I  learn  to 
teach  blinded  soldiers?  By  Walter  G. 
Holmes.  Illus.  pp.  565-571,  also  Note  on 
the  American  Museum's  work  for  the 
blind. 

Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science,  November,  1918:  The 
blind  as  industrial  workers,  by  Col.  James 
Bordley.    pp.  104-116. 


Atlantic  Monthly,  March,  1919:  The  gift,  by 
Margaret  Prescott  Montague,  pp.  365- 
373. 

Best,  Harry.  The  blind,  their  condition  and 
the  work  being  done  for  them  in  the 
United  States.  763  pp.  New  York,  1919. 
The  Macmillan  Co. 

Bordley,  Col.  James.  Plans  of  the  United 
States  for  soldiers  blinded  in  battle.  Re- 
printed from  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 
Vol.  XI.  No.  3,  1917.     5  pp. 

Burnham,  William  H.  Astignatism  and  brain 
work.  Reprinted  from  the  Pedagogical 
Seminary.    September,    1918.     pp.    225-238. 

Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Bul- 
letins. Nos.  1-7.  October,1918— April,  1919. 
Toronto,   Canada. 

(Continued   on   page  41) 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  BLIND  AT  THE  CROCKER-WHEELER 
FACTORY,  AMPERE,  N.  J. 

By  CHARLES  F.   F.  CAMPBELL 


Double  Duty   Finger   Guild,   30    Park   Ave.,   Ampere,   N. 

The  employment  of  the  blind  side  by  side 
with  those  who  see,  has  been  a  more  or  less 
accepted  method  of  aiding  the  blind  by  organ- 
izations devoted  to  their  interest,  since  1904. 

At  that  time,  the  Massachusetts  Association 
for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind, 
announced  that  it  had  established  an  experi- 
ment station  for  the  trade  training  of  the  blind, 
the  purpose  of  which,  was  to  seek  remunera- 
tive employment ;  first,  "for  those  unable  to 
leave  their  homes" ;  secondly,  "for  those  who 
can  work  best  in  shops  for  the  blind,"  and 
thirdly,  ''for  those  who  are  capable  of  adapting 
themselves  to  conditions  in  factories  for  the 
seeing."  Since  that  time,  positions  have  been 
found  for  blind  men  and  women  in  factories 
in  various  localities  throughout  the  United 
States.  i 

The  finding  of  positions  has  never  been  an 
easy  task.  Indeed,  it  has  sometimes  seemed  as 
if,  for  the  same  amount  of  effort,  it  would  be 
easier  to  raise  money  and  open  a  work  shop  in 
which  the  blind  could  be  exclusively  employed. 
The  public  can  see  such  an  institution,  and  it 
makes  a  stronger  appeal  to  philanthropists  and 
to  legislators,  than  does  an  employment  agent 
for  the  blind. 


J.,    Department    for    the    Blind,    Crocker-Wheeler    Co. 

Dr.  Sichuyler  Skaats  Wheeler,  the  president 
of  the  Crocker-Wheeler  Company,  and  Mrs. 
Wheeler,  have  been  interested  in  the  blind  for 
a  long  time.  In  the  spring  of  1917,  Mrs. Wheel- 
er urged  her  husband  to  take  some  blind  men 
into  his  factory ;  but  it  was  thought  best  at 
first  to  have  a  special  department  in  which  the 
blind  could  be  trained.  This  resulted  in  the 
creation  of  the  Double  Duty  Finger  Guild, 
which  was  housed  in  a  building  a  few  blocks 
from  the  factory.  May  11,  1919,  was  the  date 
of  its  second  anniversary. 

To  this  building  was  brought  the  material 
which  was  considered  suitable  for  the  blind  to 
work  with.  At  first,  the  only  process  tried  was 
the  taping  of  coils  which  are  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  armatures  for  electric  motors. 

It  did  not  take  the  blind  workers  long  to 
learn  how  to  do  this  work,  and  it  was  only 
a  question  of  time  before  they  became  suffic- 
iently expert  to  earn  a  fair  wage. 

In  1918,  while  Dr.  Wheeler  was  in  Europe, 
starting  the  work  in  the  electrical  plants  of 
France  and  England,  and  his  factory  was  work- 
ing at  top  speed,  the  superintendent  of  the 
plant,  Mr.  Ellshoff,  suggested  some  of  the  blind 
people  might  be  employed  in  the  factory  itself, 
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MRS.     IDA    HIRST    GIFFORD 

Superintendent    of    the    Double    Duty 

Finger    Guild 


F.   ELLSHOFF, 

Superintendent  of   Works,   Double   Duty 

Finger     Guild 
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Taping     Armature     Coils.     Blind     Employes    of     Double     Duty     Finger    Guild,     Crocker-Wheeler     Company, 

Ampere,  N.  J. 
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Blind    men    in    Japaning    Department    in    which    they    sort,    hang,    and    pass    through    varnish,    small    strips 
of   metal    for   motor   bridges,    and   then    place   in    oven    for   baking 
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Blind    Girls    Taping    Armature 

with  the  result  that  some  of  the  blind  men  and 
women  were  given  the  opportunity  to  work 
side  by  side  with  the  seeing  employees  in  the 
general  factory. 

This  plan  has  proved  very  satisfactory,  and 
has  resulted  in  the  testing  of  a  number  of  pro- 
cesses, some  of  which  are  not  peculiar  to  the 
electrical  trade. 

Drills  and  punch  presses  are  used  in  many 
metal-working  plants,  and  Dr.  Wheeler's  ex- 
periments along  these  lines  are  of  great  value 
to  workers  for  the  blind  everywhere;  for  he  is 
allowing  his  plant  to  be  used  as  a  laboratory 
in  which  the  blind  can  test  these  various  pro- 
cesses. 

Dr.  Wheeler's  idea  from  the  beginning  of  his 
efforts,  has  been  not  merely  to  employ  a  group 
of  blind  people  in  his  own  factory,  but  also  to 
demonstrate  what  can  be  done  by  the  blind,  so 
that  other  employers  will  be  encouraged  to 
open  their  doors  to  blind  men  and  women  in 
their  factories. 

The  illustrations  have  been  chosen  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  variety  of  processes  which  are  at 
present,  being  undertaken  by  the  blind  at  the 
Crocker- Wheeler    plant. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  this  concern,  like 
all  other  industrial  establishments,  since  the 
armistice  was  signed,  has  had  to  reduce  the 
number  of  its  employees,  so  that  statistics  rela- 
tive to  the  blind  are  not  indicative  of  the  con- 
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Assembling  Pole  Shoes 


Blind  Employes  Insulating   Coils 
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Blind    Employees   Operating   Medium   Speed   Internal   Notching   Machines    and   Rapid   External 

Notching    Machines 

Those  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
Dr.  Wheeler,  realize  how  sincere  and  anxious 
he  is  to  help  the  blind,  and  recognize  that  he 
lias  made  a  very  definite  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  the  sightless.  Workers  for  the  blind 
are  very  grateful  to  him  for  his  generous  and 
practical  service  to  the  cause. 

Ida  Hirst  Gifford,  the  superintendent  of  the 
Double  Duty  Finger  Guild,  has  furnished  the 
facts  with  regard  to  the  blind  who  are  em- 
ployed at  the  Crocker-Wheeler  plant.  The 
photographs    and    statistics,    given    at    the    end 


Assembling    Rotor    Cores 


ditions  existing  when  the  factory  is  running  un- 
der normal  pressure. 

of   this   article,   tell   their   own   story. 

It  is  probably  more  satisfactory  to  have 
forty  blind  men  and  women  employed  in  thirty 
or  forty  different  plants,  than  to  have  forty 
blind    people    employed    in    one    factory. 

There  are  very  few  Dr.  Wheelers  who  are 
willing  not  only  to  open  the  factory  doors,  but 
also  ready  to  use  the  plant  as  an  experiment 
station  for  the  trade  training  of  the  blind. 
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Coil   Winders,   the   Latest   Operation   to   be  Undertaken   by   the   Blind   at  the   Crocker-WVeler   Plant 


Summary  of  average  wage  of  blind  employes, 
Double    Duty   Finger   Guild,    Crocker-Wheeler 

Co.,  Ampere,  N.  J. : 


Em- 
ployee 
1 


Average  wage  after  six 
months.     Rate  per  hour 
Operation                           for   10-hour   day 
Notching  machine  $.28  to  $.41 


Taping  coils  30  to 

Punch   machine   25  to 

Punch  machine  18  to 

Japaning    15  to 

Taping  coils  20  to 

Taping  coils  12  to 

Assembling 20  to 

Taping  coils  13  to 

Punch  machine 20  to 

Taping  coils  16  to 

Taping  coils  15  to 

Taping  coils 18  to 

Taping  coils  15  to 

Box  making  20 

Assembling    20 

Assembling    15 

Japaning    15 

Taping   10  to 

Apprentices  , 15 


.40 
.35 
.32 
.30 
.28 
27 
.23 
.23 
.25 
.22 
.21 
.20 
-18 


.15 


Special    Taping    on    Armature    and   Field   Coils 


MEDICAL  SUPERVISION  OF  CHILDREN  IN  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE 
BLIND  AND  CONSERVATION    OF    VISION    CLASSES 


By  DR.  LOUIS  STRICKER,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  object  of  placing  children  with  defec- 
tive vision  in  Conservation  of  Vision  Classes 
is  not  only  to  conserve  such  vision  as  they 
possess,  but  by  proper  care  and  discretion  to 
preserve  this  from  further  deterioration.  Dur- 
ing the  formative  period,  while  the  eyes  are 
still  undergoing-  development,  inherited  weak- 
ness, disease  and  physical  abnormalities  may 
be  increased  by  improperly  fitted  glasses  or  ex- 
cessive or  improper  use,  whereas  by  periodic 
and  scientific  advice  and  correction,  such  con- 
ditions may  be  arrested  or  greatly  improved. 
By  reason  of  this  care  and  special  educational 
advantages,  such  handicapped  children  are  en- 
abled now  to  progress  with  normal  children  of 
the  same  age. 

Only  those  are  accepted  in  w'hom  vision  is 
so  low  that  with  proper  glasses  adjusted  they 
can  not  read  more  than  three  lines  on  the 
test  card ;  or  in  whom  the  degree  of  near  or 
far  sightedness  is  so  high  that  use  of  the  eyes 
is  difficult  and  detrimental ;  or  in  whom  some 
eye  disease  is  present  which  ordinarily  would 
preclude  attendance  at  school. 

In  all  accepted  cases,  one  or  more  of  these 
factors  were   found  to  be  extreme. 

After  examination,  written  instructions  are 
given  teachers  regarding  the  extent  and  under 
what  conditions  use  of  the  eyes  may  be  safely 
continued.  In  a  series  of  lectures  an  effort 
was  made  to  give  the  teachers  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  difficulties  under  which 
these  children  were  laboring,  and  thus  indi- 
rectly establish  a  bond  of  sympathy  between 
teacher  and  pupil. 

There  were  fifty-two  children  enrolled  in 
these  special  centers,  at  Sands,  Bloom  and 
Dyer  Schools,  during  the  year  1917-1918. 

The  blind  children  present  a  distinct  prob- 
lem. Segregation  in  residential  schools  does 
not  solve  it.  Education  in  day  schools  with 
the  seeing  offers  greater  advantages,  gives  the 
blind  greater  confidence  in  themselves  and  the 


seeing  a  better  understanding  of  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  blind. 

The  thirty-seven  children  in  the  conserva- 
tion of  vision  classes  formed  two  distinct 
groups,  one  in  whom  the  low  degree  of  vision 
was  attributable  to  previous  disease,  the  other 
in  whom  the  only  discoverable  factor  was  a 
high  degree  of  refractive  error.  In  twenty-five 
cases,  vision  was  improved  from  one  to  three 
lines,  and  in  two  instances  the  improvement 
was  so  great  as  to  justify  their  return  to  the 
regular  classes. 

It  was  found  that  progressive  near-sighted- 
ness did  not  play  the  important  role  usually 
attributed  to  it.  Far-sightedness  was  three 
times  as  frequent  as  near-sightedness.  Con- 
genital or  hereditary  influences  could  be  traced 
in  eleven  families,  involving  eighteen  chil- 
dren in  attendance. 

A  re-examination  made  since  September, 
1918,  has  demonstrated  the  value  of  this  work. 
One  totally  blind  child,  following  advice,  has 
been  operated  and  partial  vision  restored;  an- 
other by  treatment  had  progressed  so  far  it 
was  transferred  to  a  conservation  of  vision 
class.  Among  those  in  the  conservation  of 
vision  classes,  eleven  showed  marked  improve- 
ment, having  gained  one  to  two  lines ;  ten  re- 
mained stationary,  whereas  in  only  three  cases 
had  conditions  become  worse.  Change  of 
glasses  was  indicated  in  fifteen  cases. 

Children  who  are  not  getting  along  well  in 
their  studies,  especially  when  there  is  a  sus- 
picion that  the  eyesight  is  abnormal,  should 
be  referred  to  the  medical  department.  No 
one  is  accepted  unless  he  comes  within  the 
standard  for  admission.  Cases  are  still  com- 
ing to  the  surface.  Two  were  reported  dur- 
ing the  month  of  January.  The  value  of  this 
work,  in  which  Cincinnati  is  a  pioneer,  can- 
not be  over-estimated,  both  in  its  relation  to 
the  child  and  to  the  community  at  large. — 
From  the  Cincinnati  Sanitary  Bulletin. 
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"ADDRESS  DELIVERED  AT  EVERGREEN,"  JANUARY  15,  1919 


BY    SIR    ARTHUR    PEARSON 


1  regard  it  as  a  very  great  privilege  to  be  en- 
abled1 to  address  this  large  and  influential 
gathering  of  the  citizens  of  Baltimore,  par- 
ticularly because  they  are  citizens  of  Balti- 
more, for  Baltimore  is  a  highly  favoured  city. 
It  has  been  selected  to  be  the  headquarters 
of  the  gallant  men  who  have  given  their  sight 
for  the  cause  for  which  they  and  we  have  had 
so  much  at  heart,  and  Baltimore  should  be 
particularly  proud  of  that,  and  also  particu- 
larly proud  of  the  fact  that  it  possesses  citi- 
zens of  such  public  spirit  as1  Mrs.  Garrett, 
who  has  given  that  beautiful  property  "Ever- 
green," for  the  cause  and  Colonel  Bordley 
who  has  given  himself. 

I  have  spent  some  very  interesting  hours  at 
Evergreen  during  the  last  few  days,  and  I 
know  that  everything  there  is  being  planned 
in  a  manner  which  cannot  fail  to  ensure  for 
the  men  who  are  there  now  and  for  those 
who  will  come  there  the  opportunity  of  call- 
ing the  period  spent  there  the  best  and  hap- 
piest of  their  lives.  Every  possible  advantage 
which  can  be  offered  them  is  to  be  found 
there. 

Now  I  want  to  emphasize  the  point  that  to 
be  blind  is  not  so  miserable  a  thing  as  many 
people  seem  to  think,  for  some  of  you  may 
feel  a  little  bit  dubious  about  it.  Most  people 
think  that  when  one  loses  ones  sight  one 
should  be  miserable  and  should  feel  utterly 
and  absolutely  discouraged  with  life.  But  I 
claim  that  that  condition  should  be  only  a 
phase  of  the  blind  man's  experience  and  but 
a  short  phase  at  that.  Most  of  my  blinded 
soldiers  at  St.  Dunstan's  tell  me  when  they 
leave  that  the  time  spent  there  has  been  the 
happiest  in  their  lives.  They  did  not  think 
like  that  before  they  came  there,  but  that  is 
their  attitude  when  they  leave,  and  just  the 
same  thing  I  predict  is  going  to  happen  with 
these  soldiers  who  are  enjoying  the  hospi- 
tality of  Evergreen. 

Let  me  tell  you  something  about  the  gallant 
men  of  St.  Dunstan's,  these  splendid  men  who 
have  learned  and  are  learning  to  be  blind. 
First  I  must  tell  you  that  St.  Dunstan's  is  a 
generic  term.  It  does  not  mean  a  house ;  it 
means  an  institution  in  the  widest  sense  of 
that  word.  St.  Dunstan's  is  the  property  of 
the  American  financier  and  philanthropist,  Mr. 


Otto  Kahn.  [t  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
possessing,  with  the  exception  of  Buckingham 
Palace,  the  most  extensive  grounds  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  possession  of  that  house  has  been  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  the  great  work  which 
we  have  been  able  to  accomplish  for  the  sol- 
diers who  have  lost  their  sight  in  the  war. 
It  has  been  the  foundation  of  our  success.  I 
make  bold  to  say  that  the  foundation  of  the 
success  achieved  by  the  allies  was  the  British 
Navy,  and  I  am  equally  emphatic  in  saying 
that  the  foundation  of  the  success  of  the 
work  that  has  been  done  for  the  blinded  sol- 
diers of  the  British  Imperial  Forces  was  the 
princely  loan  of  that  property  to  us  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Otto  Kahn. 

I  do  not  want  to  talk  about  myself,  but  per- 
haps I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  I  lost  my 
sight  shortly  before  the  war  and  not  having 
been  used  to  taking  things  lying  down,  I  re- 
fused to  become  helpless,  for  while  I  hope  I 
possess  a  few  of  the  Christian  virtues,  "turn- 
ing the  other  cheek,"  I  am  frank  to  say  was 
never  one  of  them. 

I  cannot  help  but  believe  that  the  moment 
was  a  fortunate  one,  for  when  the  blinded 
soldier  began  to  appear  upon  the  scene  I  was 
near  enough  to  him'  to  know  what  his  feelings 
were,  and  I  was  far  enough  in  advance  of  him 
to  be  able  to  show  him  the  way  along  the  dark 
trail  which  we  both  had  to  tread. 

The  original  house  of  St.  Dunstan's  is  now 
one  of  six  London  establishments,  one  very 
large  annex  holding  three  hundred  men  within 
the  grounds,  and  another  close  by  containing 
one  hundred  and  sixty  men.  In  all  we  have 
accommodation  for  nearly  eight  hundred  men 
and  the  population  of  St.  Dunstan's  when  I 
left  it  just  a  month  ago  was  seven  hundred 
and  four.  In  addition  to  this  there  are  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men  in  hospital  waiting  to 
come  to  us  just  as  soon  as  they  recover  from 
their  injuries. 

We  have  large  establishments  at  seaside  re- 
sorts and  other  healthful  localities  which  are 
used  as  convalescent  homes  for  fellows  who 
have  not  fully  recovered  their  health. 

Now  let  me  take  you  on  a  tour  through  St. 
Dunstan's.  I  planned  the  whole  place  to  its 
smallest  detail.  When  entering  the  house  the 
first   thing   that   will    strike   your    attention    is 
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that  the  floors  look  rather  unusual,  in  that 
they  are  covered  with  green  carpet,  with 
linoleum  pathways  running  through  it,  and  you 
will  see  upon  the  walls  notices  telling  visitors 
that  they  must  keep  off  these  pathways,  for 
they  are  only  for  the  men,  who  hear  each 
other  approaching  on  them.  These  linoleum 
pathways  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
remarkable  speed  with  which  the  men  at  St. 
Dunstan's  get  accustomed  to  moving  about 
freely  and  easily.  For  that  is  the  only  real 
curse  of  blindness — the  loss  of  one's  inde- 
pendence. It  is  very  difficult  at  first,  for  the 
men  to  get  about  with  any  degree  of  sureness, 
but  it  becomes  easier  as  time  goes  on.  To  me, 
it  seemed  that  one  of  the  most  important 
things  was  to  see  that  the  men  of  St.  Dun- 
stan's should  get  back  their  ease  of  movement 
as   early  as  possible. 

Now,  passing  through  the  house  into  the 
grounds  you  will  find  that  there  are  board's 
placed  before  steps  and  dangerous  obstacles 
and  there  are  handrails  in  every  direction. 
But  don't  suppose  for  one  moment  that  the 
men  cling  to  these  handrails  for  any  con- 
siderable time.  They  do  not.  You  will  see 
them  getting  about  quite  well  without  the  use 
of  the  handrails. 

I  remember  a  rather  amusing  incident  in 
regard  to  this.  A  fellow,  a  very  alert  young 
Grenadier  Guardsman,  who  had  been  through 
St.  Dunstan's,  came  up  to  London  one  day 
and  called  to  talk  to  me  about  his  work.  I 
should  have  told  you  that  he  lived  in  a  little 
town  in  the  Midlands,  called  Chesterfield.  He 
presently  said,  "Do  you  mind,  sir,  if  I  say  that 
I  think  there  is  altogether  too  much  of  this 
handrail  business  about  St.  Dunstan's.  I  can 
get  about  Chesterfield  just  as  well  as  anybody 
else  can,  and  there  are  no  handrails  there." 
fie  thought  for  a  moment  and  then  added. 
"Well,  come  to  think  of  it,  I  suppose  it  was 
those  handrails  that  enabled  me  to  get  around 
Chesterfield  so  well." 

Now,  continuing  our  tour,  we  will  go  down 
the  broad  central  pathway,  past  the  great  as- 
sembly hall  which  holds  all  of  the  men  of 
St.  Dunstan's,  and  past  tin-  Angelican  and 
Roman  Catholic  chapels,  and  come  to  the 
class  rooms.  Here  you  will  find  a  scene  of 
quiet  activity.  T  do  not,  as  a  rule,  like  visitors 
to  come  to  the  class  rooms  first  because  it  is 
quiet  there,  and  T  am  a  little  disposed  to  be- 
lieve that  the  fact  is  apt  to  make  people  think- 
that   there    is   an   atmosphere   of   gloom   about 


St.  Dunstan's,  which  is  quite  the  reverse  of 
the  truth.  T  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
these  seven  hundred  blinded  soldiers  are  the 
j oiliest  community  on  the  planet  today.  And, 
when  you  think  of  it,  these  men's  happiness 
means  almost  everything.  It  means  that  they 
have  conquered  the  grim  foe  who  threatened 
to  destroy  spirit  as  well  as  sight.  It  means 
that  they  have  dragged  themselves  from  the 
dark  morass  of  despair  into  which  they  were 
slipping,  and  have  set  their  feet  upon  the 
flower  spangled  turf  which  leads  from  the 
garden  of  endeavour  out  into  the  broad  high- 
way of  normal  life. 

In  these  classrooms  you  will  see  a  great 
number  of  tables  at  each  of  which  are  sitting 
a  man  and  a  woman,  a  blinded  soldier  and  his 
teacher.  The  blinded  man  is  learning  to  read 
with  his  finger  tips.  It  sounds  very  trouble- 
some, doesn't  it?  But,  really  it  is  not  so  diffi- 
cult as  it  seems.  I  am  pretty  sure  that  if  you 
took  an  intelligent  grown  up  person  who  had 
never  had  any  chance  to  learn  to  read  with 
his  eyes  at  all,  and  placed  him  in  a  school 
where  he  was  taught  to  read  with  his  eyes 
he  would  not  learn  to  read  more  quickly  than 
one  of  our  fellows  does  with  his  fingers.  And 
that  reading  with  the  fingers  is  eventually  ac- 
complished just  as  rapidly  as  you  do  it  with 
your  eyes.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  men  at 
St.  Dunstan's  are  able  to  read,  when  they 
leave,  just  about  as  quickly  as  I  am  talking 
to  you  now,  and  that  speed  improves  with 
practice.  The  main  disadvantage  of  reading 
a  book  with  the  fingers  is  that  you  are  unable 
to  "skip"  any  part  of  it. 

In  the  next  room  you  will  find  a  greater 
amount  of  noise.  You  will  hear  the  "click, 
click,  click"  of  many  typewriters,  for  the 
blinded  soldiers  here  are  learning  to  write. 
The  handwriting  of  a  blinded  man  more  or 
less  quickly  deteriorates  and  therefore  every 
blinded  soldier  learns  to  typewrite,  not  as  an 
occupation,  but  simply  to  aid  him  the  more 
quickly  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  that 
loss  of  independence  which  is  so  serious  a 
drawback  to  the  loss  of  sight.  Even-  man, 
when  he  has  passed  a  standard  of  efficiency, 
is  given  his  own  typewriter,  and  the  dozens 
of  letters  which  I  receive  daily  from  all  parts 
of  the  British  empire  are  proof  of  the  use  to 
which  they  put  their  typewriters.  Typewriters 
are  very  scarce  in  England  now,  and  one  can 
get  a  great  deal  of  money  for  a  second-hand 
machine,  and  in  order  to  show  the   store   set 
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upon  their  machines  by  the  men  who  have 
passed  out  of  St.  Dunstan's,  I  will  tell  you 
that  only  one  has  made  any  attempt  to  sell 
his  machine.  Before  we  leave  the  elass  room 
I  will  tell  you  of  a  very  interesting-  feature 
of  the  work  of  St.  Dunstan's,  and  that  is  the 
training  of  men  to  become  shorthand  writers. 
It  really  does  seem  impossible,  doesn't  it,  to 
teach  blinded  men  to  write  shorthand;  but, 
by  means  of  an  adaptation  of  the  Braille  sys- 
tem and  a  very  ingenious  little  machine  our 
blinded  soldiers  leave  St.  Dunstan's  abso- 
lutely guaranteed  to  write  shorthand  at  a 
minimum  speed  of  one  hundred  words  a  min- 
ute. Their  typewriting  is,  of  course,  perfect, 
and  forty-two  of  these  men  are  now  at  work 
in  large  business  houses  throughout  the  king- 
dom. They  are  doing  ordinary  work  and 
earning  ordinary  wages,  most  of  them  more 
than  they  did  when  'they  could  see.  Tele- 
phone operating  is  also  taught  here,  and  is 
an  occupation  at  which  our  fellows  become 
perfectly  expert. 

Netting  is  also  taught  in  this  department. 
It  is  very  popular  and  it  is  easy,  and  that  is 
a  great  thing.  The  ease  with  which  men  pick 
it  up  makes  them  approach  with  more  confi- 
dence the  far  more  difficult  tasks  which  lie 
before  them. 

I  will  turn  again  for  a  moment  to  the  type- 
writing. For  a  blind  man  to  typewrite  is 
much  easier  than  you  might  think.  Our  men 
use  ordinary  machines.  There  is  no  differ- 
ence in  the  keyboard,  but  the  scale  is  in 
Braille  characters.  Most  people  imagine  that 
it  must  be  very  difficult  for  a  blind  man.  to 
learn  to  typewrite  as  do  the  men  themselves 
but  when  they  come  to  try  it  men  who  have 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  handling  a  type- 
writer when  they  could  see,  find  that  it  is 
quite  easy.  As  to  the  speed  with  which  these 
men  pick  up  the  art,  I  will  illustrate  this  by 
a  little  incident.  I  was  going  through  the 
lounge  one  evening,  and  I  heard  the  rapid 
clicking  of  a  typewriter.  I  said,  "Who  is  it?" 
The  man  who  was  operating  the  machine 
said,  "Booking,  sir,  writing  to  my  mother."  I 
said,  "Why  Booking  you  are  going  pretty 
fast,  you  haven't  been  here  long,  have  you? 
Did  you  ever  do  any  typewriting  before?" 
And  he  replied,  "I  have  been  here  five  weeks 
tomorrow,  sir,  and  I've  never  seen  a  type- 
writer." 

Now    we   go    from    the    class    rooms,    under 


■the  covered  way  which  leads  to  the  workshops, 
passing  the  massage  classrooms  on  the  right. 
Massage  is  the  one  thing  that  blind  people 
can  do  not  only  as  well  as,  but  positively  bet 
ter  than  people  who  can  see.  Mind  you,  I  am 
talking  about  really  scientific  massage,  not 
mere  Turkish  bath  rubbing.  The  course  has 
to  include  a  good  working  knowledge  of  ana- 
tomy, physiology  and  pathology,  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  manipulative  dexterity  which 
is  necessary.  I  am  going  to  dwell  upon  the 
point  because  I  understand  that  I  have  in  my 
audience  a  considerable  number  of  medical 
men.  I  believe  that  massage  is  taken  very 
much  more  seriously  in  England  than  it  is 
here.  It  is  looked  upon  there  as  a  really 
great  remedial  agency.  Before  the  men 
leave  St.  Dunstan's  they  have  to  pass  the  very 
stiff  examinations  of  the  Incorporated  So- 
ciety for  Trained  Masseurs,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  they  are  the  stiffest  in  the  world,  and 
then  they  spend  a  year  working  in  Military 
Hospitals.  Sixty  four  of  them  are  at  hos- 
pitals now,  or  have  passed  through  that  stage 
of  their  experience  and  have  started  in  priv- 
ate practice.  Sir  Robert  Jones,  the  famous 
orthopedist,  has  for  two  years  had  four  of 
them  at  his  world  renowned  hospital  at  Alder 
Hey,  Liverpool.  One  of  these  men  is  second 
in  his  staff  of  forty  odd  masseurs.  I  asked 
Sir  Roberts  Jones  some  time  ago  for  a  testi- 
monial. If  I  had  dictated  a  letter  and  sent 
it  to  Sir  Robert  Jones,  couched  in  my  own 
terms,  to  sign,  I  would  not  have  dared'  to  put 
the  merits  of  the  blind  masseur  so  strongly 
as  he  did.  A  copy  of  that  letter  and  of  other 
testimony  of  equal  importance  from  other 
prominent  medical  men  is  at  the  disposal  of 
any  member  of  the  medical  profession  who 
would  like  to  apply  to  Colonel  Bordley  for  it. 
And  I  do  hope  that  when  the  blind  American 
soldier  who  is  a  masseur,  appears  among  you 
as  he  will,  that  the  medical  profession  will 
give  him  an  opportunity  to  show  that  he  is 
eminently  qualified  to  perform  this  great  and 
necessary  work. 

In  the  workshops  you  will  find  a  great  deal 
going  on.  I  won't  stop  to  describe  to  you  in 
detail  the  ordinary  occupations  that  are  taught 
to  the  men  there.  There  is  basket  making  and 
mat  making  and  woolworking;  various  kinds 
of  cobbling,  shoe-repairing  that  is,  but  1  don't 
suppose  that  would  be  greatly  to  the  point 
here  as   I  understand  that  most  of  this  work 
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is  done  by  machinery  in  America.  One  of  the 
branches  which  I  think  you  would  find  the 
most  curious  and  interesting  of  all  is  the  car- 
pentry work.  Now  again  it  doesn't  seem  quite 
right  to  suggest  that  a  man  without  any  eyes 
in  his  head  should  make  things  with  sharp 
carpenter's  tools.  But  they  do.  Some  of 
them  do  the  heavier  work  such  as  making 
wardrobes  and  dining  room  tables,  but  we  do 
not  encourage  that  much  because  there  is  not 
as  much  money  in  it  as  there  is  in  the  lighter 
work  such  as  the  manufacture  of  ornamental 
tables,  tea  trays,  photoframes  and  the  like.  I 
shall  return  to  the  photo  frames  when  I  give 
you  some  examples  of  success  in  that  line  later 
on.  This  carpentry  work  is  being  done  com- 
pletely and  well,  and  as  time  goes  on  the  men 
acquire  that  same  speed  as  a  sighted  man 
possesses.  There  is  one  peculiarity  about  the 
carpenter's  shop  which  impresses  visitors  as 
they  pass  by  in  the  winter  evenings  as  very 
odd.  The  work  stops  at  4  :30  but  the  men  are 
permitted  to  work  an  extra  hour  if  they  wish, 
and  many  of  them  avail  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunity. When  the  overseers  and  the  people 
who  see  are  gone  the  lights  are  extinguished, 
then  the  passersby  can  often  still  hear  the 
sound  of  the  hammers,  saws  and  planes  busily 
at  work — a  thing  which  always  seems  to  strike 
these  visitors  as  uncanny. 

Poultry  farming  is  another  entirely  new  in- 
dustry for  blind  people  which  has  been  de- 
veloped at  St.  Dunstan's.  This  too,  may  seem 
a  very  strange  occupation  to  ask  a  blind  man 
to  engage  in,  and  yet  if  you  take  a  dozen  birds 
of  different  breeds  and  turn  t'hem  into  a  pen 
and  ask  one  of  our  fellows  to  tell  you  about 
them  he  will  pick  up  one  of  the  fowls  and  as 
soon  as  he  has  it  in  his  hands  he  will  tell  you 
the  breed  to  which  it  belongs,  and  whether  it 
is  a  good,  bad  or  indifferent  specimen  of  that 
breed.  He  knows  how  to  run  an  incubator 
and  foster  mother,  and  how  to  truss  and  fix  a 
bird  for  table  so  that  it  can  be  placed  right  in 
the  window  of  a  poulterer's  shop.  He  spends 
his  last  few  weeks  at  our  own  poultry  farm 
in  Herfordshire  where  the  large  stock  of  birds 
which  are  given  to  men  when  they  leave  are 
raised.  This  farm  is  conducted  entirely  by  one 
person  who  can  see,  and  by  an  ever  varying 
staff  of  six  graduates  of  St.  Dunstan's  who 
are  finishing  up  their  course.  I  had  quite  an 
interesting  letter  the  other  day  from  a  St. 
Dunstan's  poultry  farmer,  and  as  nearly  as  I 
can   remember   it    ran    like    this :      "Dear     Sir 


Arthur,  I  think  you  will  perhaps  be  interested 
in  something  that  happened  here  the  other 
day.  A  man  living  about  five  miles  away  has 
a  poultry  farm  and  I  heard  that  his  incubator 
was  out  of  order.  Somebody  asked  me  this 
morning  if  I  could  help  him,  so  I  just  walked 
over  there  and  put  it  right  for  him.  Yours 
truly,   James   Thompson." 

Now  let  us  pass  to  "Play."  But  before  pass- 
ing to  this  subject,  let  me  explain  to  you  the 
ideal  of  St.  Dunstan's.  It  is  just  this — a  re- 
fusal to  accept  blindness  as  anything  but  a 
handicap.  This  means  throwing  overboard 
into  the  middle  of  the  deep  blue  sea  all  of 
the  ideas  which  in  the  past  have  been  held  to 
be  applicable  to  people  who  lose  their  sight. 
At  St.  Dunstan's  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
that  revolting  word,  "affliction."  Tell  a  man 
often  enough  that  he  is  afflicted  and  he  will 
adopt  the  proper  attitude,  to  suit  the  word, 
mentally  and  physically.  Neither  have  we  any- 
thing to  do  with  that  dreadful  virtue  "patient 
resignation."  Nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it. 
What  a  newly  blinded  man  need's  is  a  good 
kicking  fighting  spirit.  We  set  normality  be- 
fore us  as  our  ideal  and  insist  upon  being 
like  other  people.  The  first  thing  I  say  to  a 
blinded  soldier  in  Hospital  and  I  usually  see 
him  about  thirty-six  hours  after  he  has  been 
hit,  is:  "Now  old  fellow,  understand  this, 
you  are  coming  to  St.  Dunstan's.  It  is  not 
an  institution  for  the  blind.  We  have  no 
blind  people  there.  All  we  have  there  are 
normal   men   who  cannot    see.'' 

And  now  something  about  "play."  If  the 
blinded  soldiers  are  to  attain  normality  it  is 
as  important  that  they  should  be  encouraged 
and  helped  to  play  as  that  they  should  be 
taught  to  work.  Dancing  we  are  very  keen  on 
at  St.  Dunstan's  for  many  reasons.  It  teaches 
blinded  men  freedom  and  grace  of  movement 
and  ease  of  carriage,  and  it  helps  to  teach  the 
blinded  men  to  develop  that  curious  sense 
which  comes  when  one's  sight  goes,  the  sense 
of  obstacle.  Nothing  I  think  strikes  a  visitor 
at  St.  Dunstan's  as  more  curious  than  a  ball. 
There  is  a  large  ball  room  at  each  establish- 
ment and  on  Friday  nights  an  opportunity  is 
given  to  the  men  to  invite  their  lady  friends 
to  the  dance.  Visitors  often  marvel  when  they 
see  many  of  these  girls  dancing  with  their 
eyes  shut,  for  the  men  like  to  do  the  steering. 
Friday  night  is,  "ball  night,"  and  Tuesday 
night  is  "practice  night,"  or  learning  night," 
and  a  great  many  ladies,  among  them  profes- 
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sional  teachers  of  dancing,  come  on  Tuesday 
nights  to  teach  the  blinded  soldiers  to  dance. 
Our  staff  of  helpers  includes  five  hundred  and 
ninety-five  ladies,  among  whom  are  Ameri- 
cans. Some  do  the  housework  of  the  place, 
some  take  men  under  their  special  care,  some 
come  to  teach  music  and  read  to  the  men,  to 
do  all  that  they  can  to  make  their  lives  pass 
happily  and  cheerfully.  A  splendid  body  of 
ladies  come  regularly  to  teach  Braille.  Many 
of  these  volunteer  teachers  have  been  doing 
this  work  for  two  or  three  or  more  years, 
and  they  are  regular  in  their  attendance,  no 
matter  how  bad  the  weather  or  what  other 
calls  they  may  have  upon  their  time.  And  this 
devotion  on  their  part  enables  us  to  give  the 
men  that  great  help  in  their  work  of  possess- 
ing an  individual   teacher. 

The  blinded  soldiers  play  card  games  of  all 
sorts  with  cards  on  which  are  invisible  Braille 
markings.  In  playing  Bridge  with  a  blind  man 
the  only  difference  that  you  would  notice 
would  be  that  you  would  find  that  when  the 
"dummy"  was  laid  down  upon  the  table  the 
cards  were  called  over,  and  as  each  player 
played  his  card  he  announced  it ;  and  I  think 
probably  that  you  would  also  find  that  the 
blind  player  is  not  the  worst  of  the  lot. 

Here  I  will  digress  for  a  moment  to  tell 
you  something  which  I  think  you  will  find 
of  special  interest,  and  that  is  that  the  blinded 
soldiers  find  their  mentality  improved  to  a 
very  remarkable  degree.  Most  people  who 
can  see  take  themselves  as  they  find  them- 
selves and  leave  it  at  that ;  very  few  people 
think,  those  who  do  are  the  people  who  get 
on  in  the  world.  When  you  lose  your  sight 
you  have  got  to  think  continually,  to  think 
about  every  step  that  you  take,  every  mouth- 
ful that  you  eat.  One  has  to  learn  to  read 
again,  learn  to  typewrite,  learn  everything 
and  in  learning  one  is  thinking,  thinking, 
thinking,  and  that  is  the  reason  for  the  mental 
improvement  which  is  so  marked.  Exercise 
improves  the  mind  just  as  much  as  it  im- 
proves  the   muscles. 

Checkers,  dominoes,  drafts,  and  all  sorts  of 
indoor  games  are  played  as  well  as  card  games. 
A  debating  society  is  extremely  popular  and 
nearly  every  man  at  St.  Dunstan's  learns  some 
kind  of  musical  instrument,  and  a  few  of  them 
with  really  good  voices  are  going  in  seriously 
for  singing.  One  man,  the  only  man  who, 
curiously    enough,    had    never  learned  to  read 


or  write,  has  a  really  line  tenor  voice.  He 
has  been  in  training  for  about  two  years  now 
and  has  another  year  of  training  before  him. 
I  think  you  will  probably  hear  him  on  this 
side  of  the   Atlantic   sooner   or  later. 

Outdoor  amusements  are  keenly  indulged  in. 
Now  let  us  suppose  we  have  finished  our 
tour  of  St.  Dunstan's  and  are  resting  upon 
a  marble  seat  half  buried  in  a  luxuriant  mass 
of  shrubbery,  looking  out  over  the  grounds. 
All  around  you  will  hear  sounds  and  see  sights 
of  a  happy  athletic  activity.  There  in  the 
distance  is  a  curious  white  caterpillar  winding 
its  way  over  the  green  grass.  This  is  twenty 
or  thirty  men  in  their  white  sweaters  and 
'shorts  jogging  on  their  way  down  to  the  lake 
— each  man  with  his  hand  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  man  in  advance  of  him  and  a  man  who 
can  see  in  the  lead.  The  Regent's  park  lake 
runs  into  our  grounds  and  we  have  settled 
the  question  as  to  who  shall  use  it  by  simply 
hiring  all  of  the  boats.  Three  times  a  day 
that  lake  is  full  of  blind  oarsmen,  and  numbers 
of  the  men  who  have  never  handled  an  oar 
before  have  become  quite  proficient.  Over 
there  we  see  tug  of  war  teams  from'  two  of 
the  houses,  each  trying  to  pull  the  other  over 
the  line,  with  blind  onlookers  from  the  re- 
spective establishments  cheering  and  encourag- 
ing their  side.  Over  there  is  a  group  of 
men  being  marshalled  up  preparatory  to  go- 
ing off  to  the  swimming  pool,  while  on  this 
side  a  running  race  is  taking  place.  No  creep- 
ing along,  but  speedy  running,  with  a  whistle 
when  you  cross  the  line  and  a  breast  high 
rope  ten  feet  beyond  to  stop  you  if  you  happen 
to  be  going  too  fast.  Some  of  the  youngsters 
over  there  are  going  in  for  the  more  rough 
and  tumble  sports,  such  as  sack  racing  and 
wrestling;  and  under  the  trees  you  will  see 
fellows  in  groups  strolling  about  and  talking 
with  each  other.  And,  when  we  get  up  from 
our  seats,  may  be  you  will  notice  that  on 
the  back  of  it  is  written  these  lines  : 

"The  kiss  of  the  sun   for  pardon, 

The  song  of  the  bird  for  mirth, 

You  are  nearer  to  God  in  a  garden, 

Than  anywhere  else  on  earth." 

And  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  that 

is  very  true  of  the  garden  of  St.  Dunstan't. 

I  should   like  to   say  a   word  to   you  about 

the  blinded  officers.     They  live  with  me,  and 

a    cheerier,    brighter    set    of    fellows    I    have 

never  met.     Their   residence   is   about  a  mile 

and   a   half   from   St.   Dunstan's   and'  they  go 
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there  every  day  to  acquire  the  different  things 
that  are  taught  there.  All  learn  Braille  and 
typewriting  and  some  shorthand  for  business 
purposes,  some  poultry  farming  for  pleasure, 
some  for  profit,  and  many  take  up  carpentry 
as  a  hobby,  while  most  of  them  pursue  special 
courses  of  study  in  other  directions.  They 
all  go  to  the  theatre,  and  let  me  tell  you  a 
blind  man  will  enjoy  the  theatre  as  much  as 
you  do.  The  theatre  is  also  valuable  from  the 
educative  point  of  view,  it  teaches  one  to 
distinguish  people  by  their  voices,  and  to  dis- 
cern what  is  going  on  by  subtle  signs  which 
you  people  who  see  do  not  notice.  I  regard 
the  theatre  as  a  really  valuable  mentor  to  the 
newly  blinded  man. 

The  blinded  officers  have  week-end  quarters 
at  Brighton  on  the  south  coast  of  England, 
about  fifty  miles  from  London,  and  they  have 
at  their  disposal  for  the  summer  week-ends 
a  very  beautiful  house  and  grounds  on  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  reaches  of  the  Thames. 
Here  they  go  in  for  horseback  riding  and 
tandem  bicycle  riding,  rowing,  swimming  and 
all  sorts  of  things  in  which  you  would  never 
imagine   a  blind   man    would    interest   himself. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  describe  to  you  the 
plan  of  the  after  care  treatment  at  St.  Dun- 
stan's.  When  a  man  leaves  St.  Dunstan's  he 
passes  under  the  care  of  this  Department, 
which  you  will  be  interested  to  learn  is  run 
by  quite  a  young  officer  whose  sight  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  war.  He  has  now  a  staff  of 
thirteen  people  under  him,  and  attends  to  all 
the  complicated  detail  of  looking  after  the 
men  who,  like  himself,  have  lost  their  sight 
in  the  war.  This  Department  confines  itself 
to  the  men  who  have  graduated  from  St. 
Dunstan's.  The  country  is  divided  into  dis- 
tricts in  each  of  which  is  a  social  visitor. 
The  men  are  also  visited  regularly  by  experts 
whose  business  it  is  to  see  that  the  standard 
of  their  work  does  not  deteriorate,  for  when 
first  working  without  supervision  this  is 
rather  apt  to  happen.  As  time  goes  on  the 
necessity  for  these  visits  of  course  lessens. 
The  men  are  helped  over  any  technical  or 
mechanical  difficulty  which  they  may  en- 
counter, are  provided  with  their  raw  ma- 
terial at  cost  price,  and  are  assisted  in  the 
marketing  of  their  goods  either  locally  or  at 
central  depots.  In  short  the  after  care  de- 
partment just  about  levels  up  the  handicap 
of  blindness  and  puts  our  fellows  on  a  par 
with    their    sighted    competitors. 


Now  what  are  the  causes  of  the  success  of 
St.  Dunstan's?  First  as  I  have  told  you  is 
that  refusal  to  accept  blindness  as  anything 
more  serious  than  a  handicap.  Secondly  that 
magnificent  courage  which  carried  the  men  of 
your  country  and  mine  to  the  victories,  that 
they  won  over  the  Hun.  "Victory  over  Blind- 
ness" is  the  motto  of  St.  Dunstan's  and  the 
victory  which  these  men  are  gaining  and  have 
gained  is  a  victory  more  spendidly  and  more 
dearly  won  than  the  victory  which  they  and 
their  comrades  gained  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Thirdly,  the  use  of  the  blind  teacher.  I  am 
the  head  blind  teacher  of  St.  Dunstan's  and 
1  have  a  very  competent  staff  of  blind  teachers 
under  me.  W^  also  employ  blinded  soldier 
pupil  teachers.  When  a  man  displays  un- 
usual ability  I  offer  him  the  position  of  pupil 
teacher.  He  is  paid  a  salary  and  remains  in 
residence  with  the  rest.  It  is  a  wonderful 
inspiration  to  a  newcomer  when  he  finds  that 
he  is  being  assisted  by  a  man  who  himself  was 
but  a  short  time  before  blinded  on  the  battle 
field.  I  do  not  care  how  capable  a  person  who 
can  see  may  be,  or  how  skilful  in  ability  to 
instruct,  if  he  had  taken  hold  of  that  man 
and  had  said  to  ihim,  "do  this,  do  that  or  do 
the  other  thing,"  the  suggestion  would  have 
been  apt  to  rouse  in  the  mind  of  the  blinded 
man  the  thought,  "What  in  the  wide  world 
does  he  know  about  it?"  And  he  would  be 
quite  right.  It  is  quite  a  different  thing  when 
he  finds  that  his  teacher  is  another  blinded  sol- 
dier. He  knows  two  things,  first  of  all  that 
he  is  being  shown  the  right  way,  and  secondly, 
and  far  more  important,  too,  is  the  thought, 
"If  that  fellow  can  do  it,  I  can." 

I  would  like  to  give  you  a  few  examples 
of  the  success  with  which  these  fellows  are 
pursuing  their  lives.  I  could  give  you  scores 
upon  scores  did  time  allow. 

Let  us  start  with  officers :  An  officer  who 
was  a  prisoner  of  war  in  Germany  for  three 
months,  and  who  held  before  the  war  a  very 
important  position  in  a  large  business  firm 
went  back  to  that  position,  not  perhaps  very 
confidently  at  first,  though  previous  to  his  go- 
ing T  had  told  him  how  easy  it  would  be  for 
him  to  carry  on.  He  attended1  at  the  office 
in  the  morning,  lunched  with  the  other  blinded 
officers  and  went  in  the  afternoon  to  learn 
things  at  St.  Dunstan's.  After  eight  months 
he  was  confirmed  in  his  former  position  as 
head  of  the  Colonial  department  of  the  firm, 
and    not    very   long  ago   that   firm's   board   of 
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directors  entered  a  very  interesting  resolution 
in  their  minute  book.  It  was  to  the  effect 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
the  Colonial  department  was  being  conducted 
with  greater  ability  than  had  been  the  case 
before  the  war.  That  department  was  severely 
hit  during  the  latter  part  of  the  war,  and1,  it 
was  recently  decided  to  send  an  emissary  to 
the  firm's  various  branches  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  to  Australia,  New  Zealand  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  build  up  this 
Colonial  trade.  The  man  selected  to  go  on 
this  very  important  mission  was  Captain 
Nobbs,  that  officer  who  had  been  blinded  in 
the  war. 

Lieutenant  Rawson  before  the  war  was  in 
his  father's  large  manufacturing  business  in 
■the  Midlands.  Shortly  after  his  disablement 
his  father  died.  Rawson  with  a  brother,  con- 
tinued that  business  with  great  success.  About 
a  year  ago  he  started  on  his  own  initiative 
entirely  a  new  department,  involving  processes 
entirely  fresh  to  the  firm  and1  obtained  large 
Government  contracts  entirely  on  his  own 
initiative.  He  filled  that  department  with  busi- 
ness and  he  told  me  when  he  was  in  London 
the  other  day,  that  the  work  of  that  depart- 
ment had  added  very  materially  to  the  profits 
of  the  firm. 

Corporal  Pettit,  who  is  a  picture  framer, 
has  a  shop  just  outside  the  gates  of  Harrow 
school.  Almost  every  schoolboy  you  know  has 
photos  to  frame,  his  mother,  his  sister,  the 
other  fellow's  sister,  perhaps,  and  the  constant 
succession  of  boys  gives  plenty  of  business  so 
long  as  it  is  properly  done.  Corporal  Pettit 
who  before  he  was  disabled  earned  six  dollars 
a  week  as  an  under  game  keeper,  is  now 
earning  a  steady  average  of  forty  dollars  a 
week. 

I  mention  monetary  results  not  because  I 
am  of  a  particularly  money-grabbing  disposi- 
tion, but  because  money  is  the  standard  that 
the  world  has  set  upon  accomplishment  and  I 
must  adopt   it  likewise. 

Sergeant  Jackson  was  a  barber  and  hair 
dresser,  and  at  St.  Dunstan's  he  learned  to 
make  very  delightful  fancy  baskets.  When 
he  was  leaving  I  said  to  him,  "I  have  been 
thinking  about  you  this  morning,  Jackson, 
and  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  not  go 
back  to  your  old  work."  And  Jackson  said, 
"I  don't  know  either,  sir,  I  believe  I  could 
do   it   perfectly   all   right   if   I   could   only  get 


some  body  to  trust  me  to  start."  Well  that 
was  arranged  and  today  that  totally  blind  man 
is  shaving  more  customers  than  he  did  when 
he  could  see  and  he  writes  me  the  other  day 
to  say  that   he   had   not  drawn  blood  yet. 

The  last  instance  I  will  give  you  of  success 
is  a  very  remarkable  one.  It  is  that  of  Private 
Wright,  a  very  nice  fellow,  who  was  em- 
ployed by  a  firm  of  hot  water  engineers.  We 
do  occasionally  'have  a  heated  house  in  Eng- 
land. Wright  was  the  fellow  who  went 
through  a  house  and  laid  it  out,  one  radiator 
in  this  room,  two  in  the  passage,  another  one 
in  there,  and  so  on.  I  wanted  him  to  be  a 
masseur,  but  he  didn't  care  about  that.  I  sug- 
gested shorthand  writing,  but  this  did  not  ap- 
peal to  him,  so  I  said  to  him,  "What  do  you 
think  of  returning  to  your  old  business?"  He 
agreed,  so  I  wrote  to  the  firm  and  asked  one 
of  the  partners  to  come  down  to  see  me.  We 
had  a  talk  and  he  said  that  they  were  very 
much  interested  in  Wright,  but  they  really 
couldn't  see  how  they  could  use  a  blind  man 
in  their  business.  However  I  got  him  to 
promise  that  Wright  should  have  an  opening 
in  an  executive  capacity.  He  went  through 
the  usual  course  of  instruction  at  St.  Dun- 
stan's and  also  a  course  of  office  management. 
Also  he  had  read  to  him  the  latest  books 
relative  to  his  business,  a  couple  of  which 
came  from  America.  I  was  particularly  anx- 
ious that  no  mistake  should  be  made,  as  he 
was  the  first  man  to  return  to  his  original 
occupation,  so  I  engaged  a  very  bright,  intel- 
ligent little  girl  to  be  his  secretary.  The 
first  thing  that  happened  was  something  that 
pleased  me  very  much.  It  was  a  letter  from 
the  firm  in  which  they  said  that  they  under- 
stood that  I  was  paying  Wright's  secretary, 
but  as  he  was  already  doing  work  for  which 
in  the  ordinary  way  they  would  engage  a  sec- 
retary they  would  in  future  make  themselves 
responsible  for  that  payment.  In  three  months 
time  Wright  was  conducting  all  the  ordinary 
correspondence  of  the  firm,  and  was  taking  his 
turn  with  another  employee  in  showing  visi- 
tors around  the  very  large  show  rooms  and  ex- 
plaining to  them  all  the  latest  apparatus  that 
his  firm  handled.  In  three  months  more  he 
was  doing  something  much  more  wonderful. 
The  fellows  who  do  the  work  that  he  used 
to  do  now  bring  their  plans  in  to  him  and  put 
them  on  the  table  before  him,  run  his  finger 
over  them  and  he  then  calls  in  his  secretary, 
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dictates  the  specification  for  the  foreman  of 
the  works  to  follow,  orders  the  raw  materials 
from  the  wholesalers,  and  sets  the  job  going. 
He  is  receiving  nearly  three  times  the  salary 
that  he  received  before  he  was  wounded,  and  I 
have  a  letter  from  the  firm  in  which  they  tell 
me  that  Wright  is  a  much  more  valuable  man 
to  them  than  he  was  before  he  went  to  the 
war  or,  in  their  opinion  he  ever  would  have 
been. 

I  should  like  to  say  something  about 
Wright's  ability  to  conduct  visitors  round  the 
show  room.  We,  none  of  us,  sit  down  in 
the  dark  at  St.  Dunstan's.  I  am  looking  at 
you  people  now.  We  take  the  greatest  pains 
to  visualize  everything.  We  form  a  distinct 
mental  picture  of  all  the  people  we  meet.  It 
may  not  be  an  exactly  accurate  picture,  it 
may  be  that  if  our  sight  was  miraculously 
restored,  and  we  met  some  of  those  people 
they  would  appear  different,  but  we  have  our 
picture  and  that  is  all  that  matters.  Person- 
ally I  have  a  clearer  idea  in  my  own  mind 
of  people  I  have  met  since  I  lost  my  sight 
than  I  have  of  people  I  knew  before.  Folks 
with  good  descriptive  powers  come  to  St. 
Dunstan's  and  describe  their  surroundings  to 
the  men,  and  other  places  of  interest  in 
London. 

And  I  encourage  the  fellows  to  go  about 
as  much  as  possible  in  strange  places.  When 
I  first  lost  my  sight  I  was  very  chary  about 
this  but  certain  reasons  obliged  me  to  go  often 
to  a  place  called  Hastings.  I  had  not  been 
there  in  my  life  before,  but  very  soon  I  was 
much  surprised  to  find  that  I  knew  Hastings. 
And  so  it  is.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  mak- 
ing up  your  mind  that  you  are  going  to  see 
things.  Just  as  it  is  with  writing  and  read- 
ing and  everything  else.  You  see  with  your 
brain  and  the  person  who  loses  his  eyes  can 
go  on  seeing  just  as  well  as  anyone  else.  I 
went  to  the  Western  Front  eighteen  months 
ago,  and  visited  a  great  many  places,  including 
the  Vimy  Ridge,  where  half  a  dozen  German 
shells  dropped  round  me.  When  I  returned 
I  described  to  the  men  of  St.  Dunstan's  what 
1  had  seen  there,  and  many  of  the  men  told 
me  afterwards  that  they  had  known  some  of 
the  places  I  had  described,  had  lived  there 
for  weeks,  and  that  my  descriptions  were 
quite  accurate. 

And  now,  if  I  am  permitted,  and  not  de- 
taining you   too   long   I  will   tell  you   a  story 


or  two  about  the  men  of  St.  Dunstan's,  just 
to  give  you  a  better  understanding  of  their 
cheery   brightness. 

The  first  one  is  about  a  French  Canadian. 
He  had  been  an  expert  rifle  shot  in  Canada, 
and  became  a  sniper  at  the  Front,  and  a 
very  successful  sniper,  too,  I  was  told.  I 
asked  him  one  day  how  many  Germans  he 
had  accounted  for,  and  he  said,  "Wiz  ze  rifle 
I  keel  zeventy-zix,  but  I  not  only  keel  zem 
wiz  ze  rifle,  I  keel  zem  wiz  zee  bomb,  zee 
bayonet  and  zee  grenade — I  jus'  keels  em." 

One  of  our  fellows  was  in  a  motor  bus  one 
day  and  the  usual  dear  old  lay  was  there, 
you  know  that  the  kind  of  old  lady  I  mean. 
She  was  very  interested  in  our  fellows  and 
eventually  said  to  him,  "Well  my  dear  man, 
and  how  does  it  really  feel  to  be  a  blinded 
soldier?"  To  which  he  quickly  answered,  "It 
is  a  very  nice  hobby,  ma'am,  try  it." 

Another  man  is  one  of  the  characters  of 
St.  Dunstan's.  Besides  losing  his  sight  he 
has  lost  his  right  hand,  and  all  but  the  little 
finger  of  the  left.  The  Drummer,  as  he  is 
called,  is  one  of  the  cheeriest  fellows  imagin- 
able and  is  practically  a  member  of  the  staff, 
for  his  perennial  good  humour  has  a  won- 
derful influence  upon  new  comers  who  are 
inclined  to  be  a  little  down  in  the  mouth.  His 
nickname  "Drummer''  is  of  no  fanciful  origin, 
for  he  had  been  a  drummer  boy  in  the  Army, 
and  when  he  was  so  severely  wounded  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  had  eight  years  service  to  his 
credit.  With  that  one  remaining  little  finger 
of  his,  the  Drummer  naturally  reads  Braille 
very  well,  but  also,  incredible  though  it  may 
seem,  he  can  typewrite  accurately,  and  at  quite 
a  good  rate  of  speed.  I  have  known  him  to 
take  a  cigarette  case  out  of  his  pocket,  select 
from  it  a  cigarette  and  after  putting  this  in 
his  mouth,  take  out  a  match  box  from  another 
pocket,  and  after  placing  the  box  in  the  crook 
of  his  right  arm,  pick  it  open,  extract  a 
match,  which  he  holds  between  little  finger 
and  palm,  and  light  his  cigarette.  Also  he 
dresses  and  undresses  himself,  and  ties  his  tie 
in  an  excellent  sailor  knot,  though  to  his  per- 
petual annoyance,  buttoning  his  collar  defeats 
him,  as  I  am  afraid  it  always  will.  Well,  the 
Drummer  was  out  shopping  one  day,  and1  went 
into  a  tobacconists  to  buy  some  cigarettes. 
The  assistant  who  came  forward  to  serve 
him  looked  at  him  with  gaping  astonishment, 
and    finally    blurted    out,    "Lord    did   you    get 
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that  in  the  war?"  "War,"  retorted  the  Drum- 
mer, "War,  what  are  you  talking  about?  I 
got  that  in  a  bicycle  accident  on  the  Old 
Kent   Road." 

A  young  officer  who  had  been  blinded  by 
a  bullet  which  passed  behind  his  eyes,  sever- 
ing the  optic  nerve,  but  leaving  the  eyes  quite 
undamaged,  told  me  one  day  soon  after  he 
had  joined  us  that  some  friends  had  invited 
him  to  lunch  at  the  Piccadilly  Restaurant  and 
asked  how  he  should  manage  about  it.  I  said, 
"That  will  be  quite  all  right.  The  car  will 
take  you,  and  the  chauffeur  will  show  you  to 
the  entrance.  Once  inside  the  door  two 
strides  and  you  will  come  to  the  top  of  five 
steps,  down  these,  two  more  forward  strides, 
and  you  will  find  five  more  steps  down.  Just 
beyond  these  is  the  hat  and  coat  place,  and 
the  attendant  there  will  show  you  into  the 
lounge  where  your  friends  will,  of  course,  find 
you."  Off  he  went,  and  all  went  well  until 
he  came  to  the  second  lot  of  steps  which  I 
had  described  to  him.  He  forgot  there  were 
five  of  these  and  thought  there  were  only 
three,  with  the  result  that  he  blundered  down 
the  last  two  into  the  attendant  who  was  stand- 
ing, waiting  to  relieve  him  of  his  hat  and  coat. 
Rather  confused,  he  blurted  out  "I  am  sorry 
for  barging  into  you ;  you  see,  I  am  blind." 
"Yessir,"  said  the  attendant,  "I  quite  see  that 
sir,  but  I  can't  let  you  in  here  in  that  con- 
dition. I  must  put  you  in  a  taxi  and  send 
you   home." 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  men  of  St. 
Dunstan's  have  been  married  since  they  be- 
came blind  and  a  topping  lot  of  girls  they 
have  gotten  too.  Don't  suppose  they  get  the 
old  left-overs.  I  had  a  letter  one  day  from 
a  lady  who  said,  "I  should  very  much  like  to 
marry  one  of  your  blinded  soldiers,  I  am  I 
think  very  suitable  as  I  am  strong  and  healthy, 
and  have  a  good  temper,  and  domesticated, 
but  am  unfortunately  very  plain."  Needless 
to  say  there  were  no  takers. 

An  officer  was  invited  to  spend  the  week-end 
with  some  friends  who  live  in  the  country. 
When  he  arrived,  he  found  the  spare  roo/n 
which  had  been  intended  for  his  use  was 
still  occupied  by  a  guest  who  should  have  left 
that  morning,  but  who  had  contracted  a  bad 
chill.  His  hostess  told  him  that  they  had 
arranged  that  he  should  sleep  at  the  Lodge, 
which  was  only  a  very  short  distance  from 
the  house,  and  where  they  kept  a  bedroom  and 
bathroom    for   the  use   of   visitors.     He    was 


told  that  the  head  gardener  who  lived  in  the 
'odge  was  away  at  the  war,  but  that  his  wife 
would  see  that  everything  was  comfortable 
for  him.  When  bedtime  came,  a  servant  took 
the  blinded  officer  down  to  the  lodge.  On 
entering  he  was  greeted  by  an  old  lady  who 
explained  her  presence  in  these  words :  "Hear- 
ing from  my  daughter,  sir,  that  you  were  a 
blind  gentleman,  and  she  being  a  respectable 
young  married  woman,  we  thought  that  I, 
who  am  old  enough  to  be  your  mother,  had 
better  come  along  and  bathe  you." 

Though  the  vast  majority  of  men  who  have 
lost  their  sight  in  the  war  are  obviously 
blind,  some  have  eyes  which  look  nearly  if 
not  quite  normal,  and  this  is  apt  to  lead  to 
rather  awkward  situations  of  the  kind  which 
I  experienced  myself  one  day.  I  was  going 
by  train  to  the  officer's  summer  week-end 
quarters  at  Bourne  End.  Everyone  in  the 
carriage  but  the  passenger  opposite  me  got 
out  at  Maidenhead,  leaving  only  Cookham  be- 
tween me  and  my  destination.  At  Cookham 
this  remaining  passenger  alighted.  Evidently 
I  must  have  been  staring  at  him  without 
realising  that  I  was  doing  this,  for  as  he 
opened  the  door  he  said  "I  hope  you  will 
know  me  if  we  meet  again,  sir."  I  replied, 
"Well,  I  am  awfully  sorry,  but  am  afraid  I 
shan't,"  to  which  he  retorted  as  he  got  out : 
"Then  all  I  can  say  is  you  must  have  a  re- 
markably  poor    memory    for    faces." 

Late  one  evening  a  blinded  sailor  arrived 
at  St.  Dunstan's.  It  was  after  supper-time, 
so  a  special  little  meal  was  ordered  for  him 
and  three  V.  A.  D.'s  busied  themselves  in 
making  him  at  home,  and  each  of  them 
thoughtfully  put  a  generous  allowance  of  salt 
in  the  bowl  of  soup  which  formed  the  first 
part  of  his  meal.  He  tasted  it  and  said,  "Sis- 
ter, what  is  this?"  "Why,"  was  the  reply, 
"that's  soup."  "Well,  well,"  said  the  sailor, 
"I've  been  sailing  on  that  stuff  for  ten  years 
and  more  and  never  knew  that  i't  was  called 
soup." 

Among  the  successes  of  St.  Dunstan's  I 
should  have  mentioned  to  you  a  remarkable 
group ;  I  wont  say  very  remarkable,  I  should 
say  a  typical  group  whom  I  met  in  Toronto 
the  other  day.  Capt.  Edward  Baker,  who 
went  back  into  the  employ  of  the  Hydro 
Electric  Power  Co.,  of  Toronto,  is  the  first 
of  the  group.  I  heard  from  Sir  Adam  Beck, 
the  president  of  the  company,  of  how  splen- 
didly  he  was   doing.     I   was   a   little  anxious 
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about  the  after-care  of  Canadians  at  first,  but 
the  Canadian  Government  has  now  appointed 
Baker  to  look  after  them.  He  is  advised  be- 
forehand of  their  return,  receives  them  when 
they  reach  Canada,  sets  them  up  at  their  jobs, 
and  generally  looks  after  them  on  a  system 
modelled   upon   ours   at  home. 

Another  blinded  Canadian  is  in  the  employ 
of  the  Imperial  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
Canada,  as  a  canvasser.  He  told  me  that  last 
year  he  earned  exactly  four  times  the  income 
that  he  earned  the  year  before  he  went  to 
the  war. 

Another  man  passed  those  very  difficult 
massage  examinations  about  which  I  have  told 
you,  with  brilliant  success.  He  and  his  ten 
comrades  were  the  only  blind  people  among 
three  hundred  and  twenty  contestants,  and 
this  blind  boy,  who  had  been  a  ticket  col- 
lector on  the  C.  P.  R.  before  the  war,  passed 
second,  with  distinction.  He  is  now  employed 
by  the  Canadian  Government  to  teach  massage 
to  sighted  as  well  as  blind  people. 

Another  masseur  is  doing  splendidly  in 
private  practice.  A  poultry  farmer  is  also 
employed  by  the  Canadian  Government  to 
teach  poultry  farming  to  sighted  and  blind 
pupils. 

St.  Dunstan's  may,  I  think,  be  regarded  as 
the  Alladin  of  the  modern  world.  You  re- 
member how  Alladin  went  through  the  streets 
of  old  Bagdad,  offering  new  lamps  for  old. 
So  it  is  with  St.  Dunstan's.  The  men  come 
to  us  with  their  battered,  bent  and  broken  life 
lamps  and  are  given  new  ones.  These  new 
lamps  are  kept  filled  with  the  oil  of  content- 
ment, the  wick  of  endeavor  is  well  trimmed 
and  the  light  from  these  lamps  is  illuminating 
the  whole  world  of  the  blind.  Those  blinded 
Canadian  soldiers  of  Toronto,  when  they  got 
back  to  Canada  found  that  very  little  was  be- 
ing done  for  the  blind.  They  set  about  get- 
ting people  interested  and  many  business  men 
of  the  highest  standing  have  joined  them  in 
forming  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be 
the  Honorary  President.  The  Canadian  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  blind  is  going  to  alter 
the  whole  situation  for  the  many  thousand 
blind  people  of  the  Dominion.  Its  principal 
officials,  including  myself,  had  a  conference 
of  two  hours  with  the  principal  members  of 
federal  Government  last  week,  and  as  a  result 
many  beneficial  things  are  going  to  happen. 
It  is  very  wonderful  that  these  young  fellows 


who  had  been  trained  at  St.  Dunstan's  should 
have  set  to  work  to  see  that  the  other  blind 
people  of  their  country  were  given  the  same 
kind  of  chance  for  making  good  as  had  been 
offered  to  them. 

I  had  a  very  interesting  evening  at  Toronto. 
It  was  the  opening  of  a  place  called  Pearson 
Hall — a  very  fine  house  with  large  grounds 
which  has  been  fitted  up  most  beautifully  by 
the  women  of  Canada,  and  is  the  headquarters 
of  the  Canadian  Blinded  soldiers.  That  eve- 
ning a  rather  strange  dinner  was  given  there. 
Twenty-eight  people  sat  down  to  dinner — 
twenty-seven  blind  hosts — soldiers  who  had 
returned  to  Canada  from  St.  Dunstan's,  and 
one  blind  guest,  myself.  These  fellows  had 
come  from  all  over  Canada  to  meet  me  and 
I  have  never  spent  a  more  delightful  evening 
in  my  life  than  I  spent  in  listening  to  them 
telling  of  what  they  were  doing  and  how  they 
were  doing  it.  That  night  I  went  by  train 
to  Ottawa,  and  as  I  lay  in  my  berth,  I  thought 
very  long  of  the  dinner  at  Toronto  and  of 
those  fellows  and  of  their  achievements.  I 
thought  of  them  as  they  had  come  into  St. 
Dunstan's  blinded  and  hopeless,  and  of  how 
they  were  now  competent  and  normal,  and  a 
feeling  of  intense  pride  came  into  my  heart 
and  these  lines  shaped  themselves  in  my  brain  : 

"Who   goes  there?"   cried  the   sentry, 

The  sentry  who  stood  at  the  door. 
A   wounded   Canadian  soldier, 
Wounded   and   something  more. 
Back  came  the  voice  of  the  sentry, 

Clear  as  a  silver  bell — 
"Pass,  wounded  Canadian  soldier, 

Pass,  all  will  be  well." 
"What  do  you  mean?"  growled  the  soldier, 

"How  can  it  ;ill  be  well, 
With  me  who  have  lost  my  eyes, 

And  am  suffering  the  torments  of  Hell." 
He  cursed  the  German  bullet, 

That  had  robbed  him  of  his  sight. 
Hopeless,    defiant,   helpless, 

Afraid  of  eternal  night. 
Scarcely  a  twelve  month  later, 

There  came  to  the  self-same  door, 
That    man    who    had   been    wounded. 

Wounded  and  something  more. 
Competent,  resolute,  cheery, 

Happy,  alert  and  bright ; 
Just  a   normal   human  being, 

Doing   without   his    sight. 
"Who   goes   there,"   cried    the    sentry, 

The  sentry  making  his  round, 
"A   happy   Canadian   soldier, 

Competent,    homeward    bound." 
Quick  came  the  voice  of  the  sentry, 

Clear  as  a  silver  bell — 
"Pass,  happy  Canadian  soldier, 

Pass,  all  is  well." 
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New  Home  of  the  San  Francisco  Association  for  the  Bl 

CALIFORNIA 

San  Francisco  Association  for  the  Blind 
It  is  a  far  cry  from  two  rooms  on  California 
street,  which  served  the  San  Francisco  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind  as  salesroom  and  factory, 
to  the  splendid  modern  building  that  houses  the 
various  Blindcraft  industries.  This  three  story 
brick  structure  contains  2500  feet  of  floor  space 
and  has  an  abundance  of  light  and  of  ventila- 
tion. The  blind  workers  respond  wonderfully 
to  these  cheerful  surroundings  and  smiling, 
happy  faces  attest  to  the  influence  of  environ- 
ment. 

A  broom  factory  occupies  the  ground  floor; 
a  well  equipped  shop,  with  modern  machinery 
and  every  convenience  for  storing  raw  ma- 
terials and  the  finished  product.  Here,  too, 
are  kept  the  big  auto  truck  for  delivery  and  a 
smaller  one  which  takes  those  workers  who 
would  otherwise  have  transportation  difficulty, 
to  and  from  their  homes. 

On  the  second  floor  reed  and  rattan  furni- 
ture is  made.  This  shop,  too,  is  fitted  out  with 
modern  machinery,  which  enables  the  workers 
to  fill  any  order,  however  complicated  the  de- 
sign.   The  finished  article  competes  in  the  open 
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market  with  the  product  of  seeing  labor  and  a 
steady  increase  of  output  is  the  best  proof  of 
good  workmanship.  In  short,  except  for 
kitchen  and  pantry,  a  modern  home  can  be  fur- 
nished completely  and  artistically  from  the 
Blindcraft  building. 

The  third  floor  is  given  over  to  rug  (both 
rag  and  fibre)  weaving,  basketry,  chair  caning, 
mattress  making.  A  well  stocked  aviary  floods 
the  place  with  song.  For  the  noon  hour  rest 
and  lunch  rooms  are  provided ;  in  the  latter 
hot  coffee  and  tea  are  served  to  supplement 
the  lunches  brought  from  home.  On  this  floor 
are  the  business  offices  of  the  Association,  a 
commodious,  well  filled  library,  used  also  as  a 
board  room,  and  the  president's  little  den, 
whence  she  dispenses  hospitality  to  visitors  on 
Friday  afternoons  between  2  and  4  o'clock. 
Every  day  after  lunch  the  workers  assemble  on 
the  roof  garden  for  a  social  half  hour  when  the 
busy  superintendent  finds  time  to  read  the 
paper  to  those  interested.  Forty-five  men  and 
women  are  here  given  an  opportunity  to  earn  a 
living  in  healthy,  cleanly  surroundings  and 
are  made  useful,  self  respecting  members  of 
the  community. 

The    industrial   progress    of   the    Association 
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Furniture   Factory,    San    Franc 

is  largely  due  to  the  efficiency  and  sympa- 
thetic interest  of  the  general  manager,  Mrs. 
Ruth  Quinan  Marks,  who  understands  the 
blind  and  whom  the  blind  understand. 

The  educational  affairs  have  been  equally 
well  managed.  The  Association  teaches  the 
adult  blind,  places  men  who  have  had  special 
training  and,  as  far  as  possible,  serves  as  a 
clearing  house  for  sightless  workers.  Twice 
a  week  Braille  classes  are  taught  in  the  li- 
brary of  four  hundred  volumes  and  sighted 
volunteers  read  regularly  to  the  ambitious 
young  blind  men  aspiring  to  positions  where 
technical  knowledge  is  indispensable. 

A  musical  and  literary  entertainment  is  held 
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each  month  in  Recreation  Hall,  Blind-craft 
Building,  when  prominent  public  men  speak 
and  professional  and  musical  people  take  part 
in  the  program.  Among  the  workers  in  Blind- 
craft  Building  are  several  who  take  their 
places  as  entertainers  with  great  success. 

The  Association,  managed  entirely  by 
women,  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions 
and  the  sales  of  its  products.  It  is  endorsed 
by  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

On  its  showing  of  services  rendered,  things 
accomplished,  and  skillful  management,  the 
Association  claims  a  unique  position  among  the 
welfare  organizations  of  the  country. 


Library    and    Board    Room,    San    Francisco    As 
sociation   for  the  Blind 


Reception     Room,     San     Francisco     Association 
for   the   Blind 
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State  Library 

MABEL   (ill. I. IS.  CORRESPONDENT 

As  a  result  of  a  course  of  lectures  delivered 
at  the  1918  Summer  Session  of  the  University 
of  California  by  Dr.  Newel  Perry  and  Miss 
Kate  M.  Foley,  a  group  of  women  from  Oak- 
land and  Berkeley  formed  what  is  called  the 
Employment  Aid  Society  for  the  Blind.  This 
society  was  organized  to  establish  on  a  per- 
manent basis  the  human  value  of  the  blind 
by  assisting  them  to  secure  employment.  The 
membership  of  this  society  is  steadily  increas- 
ing, and  it  is  rendering  yeoman  service  to 
the  blind  of  the  bay  region. 

Miss  Kate  M.  Foley  has  organized  a  Braille 
class  in  Oakland,  and  fifteen  of  the  leading 
club  women  are  now  copying  stories,  articles 
and  poems  in  Grade  One  and  a  Half  for  the 
soldiers  in  Baltimore,  and  also  for  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Library.  The  volunteers  are  all 
busy  women,  but  they  find  the  copying  so  fas- 
cinating that  every  moment  of  their  leisure  is 
devoted  to  the  task  of  providing  new  and  inter- 
esting reading  in  America's  uniform  type  for 
the  blind. 

The  California  State  Library  has  recently 
printed  five  lectures  on  blindness  by  its  Home 
Teacher,  Miss  Kate  M.  Foley.  These  are  the 
lectures  that  were  given  last  summer  by  her 
at  the  University  of  California  Summer 
session  in  Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles.  The 
subjects  are  as  follows:  The  Psychology  of 
Blindness,  The  Blind  Child  and  Its  Develop- 
ment, The  Re-education  of  the  Blind  Adult, 
The  Attitude  of  the  Public  Toward  the  Blind, 
Prevention  of  Blindness  and  Conservation  cf 
Vision  in  Adults  and  Children.  A  copy  of  the 
pamphlet  will  be  sent  to  any  one  interested. 

INDIANA 

Board  of  Industrial  Aid  for  the  Blind 
c.  d.  chadwick,  correspondent 

The  Nicholas  Candy  Company  of  India- 
napolis previous  to  the  signing  of  the  armis- 
tice, like  all  other  candy  manufacturers,  had 
great  difficulty  in  securing  sufficient  help.  Mr. 
Oscar  Heider,  manager  of  this  company,  being 
deeply  interested  in  promoting  the  welfare  of 
the  blind,  decided  to  try  out  a  number  of  blind 
girls   in   wrapping  candy. 

Preparatory  to  receiving  the  girls  a  portion 
of  a  room,  being  equipped  with  modern  fac- 
tory conveniences,  was  set  aside  for  their  ac- 
commodation.    On  the  ninth  of  September  the 


girls  began  work.  They  received  for  the  first 
week  $1.10  per  day,  working  ten  hours.  At 
the  end  of  this  time  they  were  paid  by  the 
piece,  based  on  the  same  scale  of  wages  paid 
other  employes.  The  maximum  wages  earned 
on  this  scale  was  between  $10.00  and  $11. 00 
per  week.  In  addition  to  wrapping  candy  the 
girls  banded  butter-scotch,  set  up  boxes  and 
packed  candy.  For  this  work  they  received 
fourteen   cents  per   hour. 

In  wrapping  only  hard  candy  was  used,  such 
as  stick,  peanut  bars,  suckers,  etc.  In  pack- 
ing the  color  scheme  was  carried  out  by  the 
use  of  trays,  each  tray  containing  a  different 
colored  candy.  The  girls  were  able  to  use 
printed  bands  by  having  the  bands  placed  in  a 
certain  position  and  retaining  this  position 
while  placing  them  around  the  candy. 

The  girls  were  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  a  sighted  forelady,  who,  as  well  as 
the  management,  has  found  their  work  very 
satisfactory. 

The  factory  is  located  in  the  central  portion 
of  the  city  and  the  girls  in  going  and  return- 
ing from  work  have  been  able  to  solve  this 
problem  in  various  ways.  Some  accompany 
their  sighted  relatives  who  are  employed  in 
the  factory,  others  are  assisted  by  a  partially 
sighted  employe  near  whose  home  they  reside, 
while  a  few  of  the  girls  by  using  the  street 
cars  are  able  to  go  and  return  without  assist- 
ance. 

The  success  of  blind  people  being  employed 
in  various  industries  depends  largely  upon  the 
attitude  of  the  management  and  too  much 
praise  in  this  respect  cannot  be  said  of  the 
manager,  Mr.  Lleider,  who  has  been  untiring 
in  his  efforts  to  arrange  all  the  conveniences 
possible  for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  his 
employes.  He  is  the  father  of  Miss  Marie 
Heider,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  Indiana 
School   for  the  Blind. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Association  for  Promoting  the  Interests  of 

the  Blind 

annual  meeting 

At  the  annual  meeting  this  year,  the  sec- 
retary in  his  report  spoke  of  the  Associa- 
tion as  acting  "as  neighbor  to  certain  fellow- 
citizens."  This  purpose  has  seemed  during 
the  past  year  to  be  more  nearly  accomplished 
than  ever  before — through  helping  the  blind  to 
occupations,  making  needed  loans  or  gifts,  and 
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providing  the  comfort  of  a  larger  home  and 
social  life.  The  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Thomas  Park  Center.  It  was  well  attended 
by  friends,  workers  of  the  Association,  and. 
members  of  the  Thomas  Park  household.  The 
committee  reports   were  as   follows : 

THOMAS    PARK    HOUSE 

Mr.  Walsh,  Chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee, reported  that  the  Men's  Club  has  increased 
to  a  membership  of  125,  and  that  the  house 
has  received  each  month  about  250  visits. 

During  the  year,  Professor  Whitehead,  of 
Boston  University,  has  given  a  series  of  valu- 
able talks  on  Salesmanship  and  Business  Ad- 
ministration, and  Mr.  Elwyn  Fowler,  a  course 
in  Timing,  Repairing,  and  Mechanism  of  Pi- 
ano Players.  Miss  Tenney  has  held  a  Current 
Events   class  every  fortnight. 

The  full  story  of  the  home  and  club  life 
would  include  social  occasions  and  growth  of 
service  through  the  Co-operative  Store.  The 
Store  records  selling  men's  furnishings  to  the 
membership  to  the  value  of  $400,  and  during 
the  shortage  of  sugar,  supplying  the  families 
of  blind  men  with  sugar  to  the  amount  of  a 
ton  and  a  half.  The  sum  borrowed  to  starts 
the  enterprise  has  been  repaid  and  a  smali 
profit    made. 

The  human  value  of  the  house  is  perhaps 
best  suggested  by  the  warm  expressions  of  ap- 
preciation from  men  who  have  had  occasion 
to  use  the  home  this  winter.  One  of  'the  older 
men  is  quoted  as  saying,  "I  never  expect  to  be 
happier  than  I've  been  at  Thomas  Park  House 
until  I  get  to  heaven." 

Of  the  soldier  who  became  blind  during  the 
past  year  in  one  of  the  cantonments  in  this 
country,  and  who  has  been  a  member  of  the 
household  for  several  months,  Mr.  Walsh  says, 
"He  is  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us  because  of 
his  courageous  acceptance  of  the  heavy  toll 
he  has  been  called  upon  to  pay  in  the  cause  of 
right   and   liberty." 

JAMES    A.    WOOLSON    HOUSE 

"Hospitality"  is  the  watchword  of  Woolson 
House,  where  many  guests  have  been  enter- 
tained throughout  the  year;  15  as  house  guests, 
48  as  table  guests,  and  groups  of  from  10  to 
75  as  social  guests  on  occasions.  Woolson 
House  is  a  means  of  bringing  into  the  lives 
of  blind  women  simple  things  taken  for  grant- 
ed by  the  sighted,  but  so  easily  absent  in  the 
lives  of  the  blind— such  things  as  the  daily 
reading  of  the  news,  and  plenty  of  occupation. 


Both  residents  and  shop-workers  (for  the 
Estate  continues  to  house  the  industries  for 
women  maintained  by  the  State  Commission) 
have  a  sick  fund  of  their  own,  out  of  which 
they  have  helped  one  another,  and  also  con- 
tributed to  funds  for  work  for  soldiers  and 
sailors.  On  Armistice  Day  the  whole  group 
was  able  to  join  in  the  jubilation  by  visiting 
Boston  in  an  auto  truck. 

Two  especially  happy  occasions  during  the 
year  have  been  the  reunion  of  a  group  of 
schoolmates  in  April,  and  the  use  of  'the  house 
for  vacations  during  August.  At  that  time 
thirty  visitors  came  from  different  parts  of 
the  state,  some  of  them  for  the  first  'time,  to 
enjoy  the  house  and  beautiful  yard,  and  also 
such  outings  as  harbor  trips,  auto  rides,  car 
rides  and  picnics,  for  which  special  provision 
is  made  in  August. 

Woolson  House  is  much  indebted  to  its  tire- 
less volunteers  for  social  friendliness  as  well 
as    for  gifts. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Special  Aid  Blind 
Relief  Corps  was  held  at  Woolson  House, 
June    26. 

LOAN    AND    AID 

The  Loan  and  Aid  Committee  reports  sub- 
stantial gifts  and  loans  to  twenty-five  blind 
men  and  women. 

The  policy  of  making  loans  has  been  to  limit 
them  to  such  amounts  as  can  be  repaid  weekly 
from  wages  without  too  long  a  strain  upon 
the  borrower.  Five  of  the  loans  this  year  were 
especially  satisfactory  in  enabling  the  borrow- 
ers to  buy  their  winter's  coal  supply  to  ad- 
vantage. The  chairman  of  this  committee 
closes  her  report  by  saying:  "For  the  care- 
ful consideration  of  all  the  cases  that  come  be- 
fore us,  we  are  much  indebted  to  the  agents 
of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the 
Blind.  We  shall  continue  the  work  during 
the  next  year  with  continued  faith  in  its  real 
usefulness  to  our  blind  fellow-citizens." — Ex- 
tracts from  the  Association's  1918  Report 
given  at  its  annual  meeting. 

DETROIT 
Committee  on  the  Handicapped 
The  Detroit  Committee  on  the   Handicapped 
of  the  Community  Union  has  its  headquarters 
at  33  Warren  Ave.  W.,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

On  December  1,  10 18,  this  Committee  started 
to  study  the  needs  of  the  blind  of  Detroit  and 
how   to    have    the   city    meet    them.     The   first 
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movement  was  to  try  to  ge'i  a  complete  regis- 
tration of  all  the  blind  in  the  city.  An  Ad- 
visory Board  of  thirty-five  was  formed  com- 
posed of  blind  people  and  a  few  sighted  work- 
ers for  the  blind  who  would  consider  the 
various  problems  as  they  arose.  One  of  the 
first  actions  of  this  Board  was  to  take  steps 
to  have  all  handicapped  beggars  and  peddlers 
removed  from  the  streets  of  Detroit.  This 
has  been  successfully  carried  out.  The  Ad- 
visory Board  meets  once  a  month  regularly 
when  there  is  regular  business ;  they  have  a 
speaker  on  some  social  work  of  the  city,  and 
then  a  social  evening.  Special  meetings  are 
called  as  the  need  arises.  They  have  ap- 
pointed a  special  legislative  committee.  A  sur- 
vey is  being  made  of  the  industries  of  the  city 
to  find  positions  that  might  be  held  by  blind 
men.  Wra.  F.  Dresden,  a  blind  man,  was  en- 
gaged as  Industrial  Supervisor  to  demonstrate 
that  the  blind  can  work  with  the  sighted  in 
industry,  and  when  necessary  to  supervise 
such  blind  when  positions  are  found.  Close 
co-operation  was  established  with  the  public 
employment  bureaus,  who  assist  in  placing 
blind  in  industry  with  the  j  sighted.  The 
American  Red  Cross  has  opened  a  shop  for 
Occupational  Therapy  where  the  blind  who 
need  special  training  before  entering  positions 
in  industry  are  placed  for  instruction.  The 
board  of  education  has  opened  an  evening 
gymnasium  and  dancing  class  for  blind  men 
and  boys,  which  has  a  registration  of  twenty- 
eight.  The  Recreation  Commission  is  about  to 
open  a  club  "for  "the  blind  girls.  Seventeen 
girls  are  registered  for  this  club.  This  Com- 
mission is  also  planning  special  recreaative 
opportunities  for  blind  children  during  vaca- 
tion. General  sociables  have  been  given  by 
both  the  Advisory  Board  and  by  the  Men's 
Gymnasium  to  the  other  handicapped  people. 
■.Such  sociables  will  be  given  from  time  to  time 
by  each  activity.  Blind  women  are  being 
taught  light  housekeeping  in  their  homes  by 
the  Visiting  Housekeepers'  Association.  Old 
women,  unable  to  leave  their  homes,  are  be- 
ing visited  regularly  by  volunteers  from 
churches  and  social  organizations.  Sick  and 
crippled  blind  are  taught  in  their  homes  by 
the  Industrial  Supervisor  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Handicapped.  The  Public  Library  of 
Detroit  has  opened  a  special  room  for  blind 
readers  with  Mrs.  Ralph  T.  Davis,  a  trained 
worker  for  the  blind  in  charge.  Class  in- 
struction  is   given   here   in   reading   and   writ- 


ing by  the   Industrial  Supervisor  of  the  Com 
mittee    On    The    Handicapped.      The    Board   of 
Health  and    Harper   Hospital  arc  giving  special 
attention    to    eye    cases.     The    Public    Welfare 

is  caring  for  all  the  blind  unable  to  care  for 
themselves  or  be  cared  for  by  relatives.  It 
has  been  recommended  that  an  Occupational 
Therapy  teacher  be  engaged  to  work  at  the 
County  Infirmary  and1  at  the  Insane  Asylum; 
this  will  probably  be  done  by  the  County  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Poor.  All  the  work  for 
the  blind  in  the  city  was  started  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Committee  On  The  Handicapped 
and  is  run  in  close  co-operation  with  it.  Gen- 
eral advice  and  help  to  individual  cases  is 
given  in  the  office  of  the  Committee  On  The 
Handicapped. 

GRAND     RAPIDS     ASSOCIATION     FOR 
THE  BLIND 

In  September,  1918,  the  first  class  for  the 
conservation  of  vision  was  established  in 
Grand  Rapids.  It  is  housed  in  one  of  the 
newest  buildings  in  the  city  and  has  an  at- 
tendance of  twelve.  The  teacher  in  charge 
was  trained  under  the  direction  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  Association  for  the  Blind.  The  Asso- 
ciation is  taking  an  active  interest  in  this 
group  of  children  and  expect  another  sight 
saving  center  to  be  opened  in  September.  The 
teacher  for  this  class  is  now  under  training 
with  the  Association. 

NEW  JERSEY 
Co vi mission  For'The  Blind 

LYDIA   Y.    HAYES,   CORRESPONDENT 

The  various  activities  for  the  blind  in  this 
State  have  continued  as  usual  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  New 
Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind.  Cases  of 
the  newly  blinded  have  been  investigated  and 
referred  to  the  department  of  the  work  which 
would  best  meet  the  needs  of  the  particular 
case. 

The  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind 
has  co-operated  with  this  board  and  allowed 
Miss  Florence  Birchard,  their  employment 
agent,  to  make  a  brief  survey  of  the  industries 
of  a  fewT  of  the  large  factories  of  the  state 
where  it  was  thought  blind  persons  might  be 
employed  to  the  advantage  of  employer  and 
worker.  Among  these  was  the  Edison  works 
in  West  Orange,  N.  J.  This  phase  of  the  work 
will  be  followed  up  as  our  funds  and  helpers 
will   permit.      In   a   pure   food   concern    several 
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processes  were  found  that  it  was  thought  were 
practical  for  blind  workers,  but  an  Insurance 
Company,  says  that  if  the  blind  are  employed 
in  this  factory  it  will  raise  the  insurance  of  the 
company  to  a  marked  degree.  This  matter  is 
being  followed  up  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
matter  may  soon  be  adjusted. 

One  young  woman,  with  some  sight,  is  em- 
ployed in  a  candy  factory  and  two  other 
women  are  working  in  worsted  factories  past- 
ing the  papers  together  on  balls  of  yarn. 

The  title  of  the  department  under  which 
this   board   operates   has  been   changed   by   the 


OHIO 

Cincinnati 

clovernook   home  for  the  blind 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Joseph  Cantor  and 
Dr.  Philip  Van  Ness  Myers  the  industry  of 
printing  books  in  embossed  type  was  started 
in  1914.  An  addition  was  built  to  the  weav- 
ing shop  and  utilized  for  this  purpose.  Mrs. 
March  equipped;  the  shop,  and  Dr.  Myers 
brought  electricity  to  Clovernook,  a  distance  of 
a  mile.  Four  totally  blind  girls  are  able  to  do 
practically  all  of  the  work  in  this  shop  except 


Busy    worker 


in   the   Bindery   of   the   Printing-    Shop   at   the   Clovevnock    Home 
for    the    Blind,    Mt.     Healthy,    Ohio 


Legislature  to  Department  of  Institutions  and 
Agencies,  with  Hon.  Burdette  G.  Lewis  as 
Commissioner. 

Commissioner,  Lewis,  who  supervises  the 
granting  of  charters  to  all  philanthropic 
societies  of  New  Jersey  has  requested  the 
Attorney-General  of  the  State  to  order 
the  revocation  of  the  charter  of  the  Golden 
Rule  Alliance  of  America.  'It  would  appear 
that  the  scheme  of  this  society,  so  far  as  the 
I  Imne  for  Blind  Girls  is  concerned,  is  a  failure, 
and  to  permit  it  to  continue  any  longer  would 
be  a  fraud  and  a  deceit  upon  the  public.  Its 
collections  should  therefore  cease."  This  opin- 
ion of  Judge  Svvann  of  Xew  York  City,  is  con- 
curred in  by  the  Attorney  General  of  New 
Jersey. 


the  heavy  binding.  A  safety  device  has  been 
put  in  the  press,  and  the  girls  turn  out  six 
hundred  sheets  a  day.  This  is  the  only  shop 
in  this  country  that  we  know  of,  in  which  the 
press  is  operated  by  blind  girls.  One  of  the 
girls  makes  the  brass  plates  from  which  the 
books  are  printed. — this  is  done  by  means  of 
the  dictograph.  Another  is  the  proof  reader, 
and  all  can  do  the  sewing,  light  binding,  fold- 
ing of  shipping  boxes,  etc.  It  was  the  great 
privilege  of  this  department  to  give  some  hap- 
piness to  the  blinded  soldiers  being  trained 
at  Sit.  Dunstan's,  London,  England.  Beautiful 
Christmas  leaflets  were  given  by  Mr.  Minto 
Henderson,  and  the  ink  verse  transcribed  into 
English  Braille,  so  the  soldiers  could  read  the 
greetings  for  themselves.     Cards  given  by  the 
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United  States  Playing  Card  Co.,  were  all 
marked  in  this  system.  In  response  to  an  ap- 
peal to  the  public  to  buy  these  greetings,  six 
hundred  and  fifty  Christmas  leaflets,  and  sev- 
enty-two decks  of  cards  were  sent  to  these 
brave  men  for  Christmas  Day.  Not  only  those 
over  seas  were  remembered,  but  four  hundred 
and  fifty  of  our  own  blind,  who  received  small 
books,  leaflets  and  games.  This  was  made  pos- 
sible by  a  sale  given  by  the  Council  of  Jewish 
Women,  who  also  sold  a  large  number  of 
woven  articles. —  (From  The  Clovernook  An- 
nual Report,  1918.) 

Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind 

eva  b.  palmer,  correspondent 

Cleveland  was  one  of  the  first  points  in  the 
country  to  recognize  the  fact  that  blind  work- 
ers could  be  fitted  into  general  industry  and 
were  capable  of  carrying  a  fair  share  of  fac- 
tory work  side  by  side  with  employes  having 
perfect  vision.  In  the  last  few  years  sixty- 
three  blind  men  and  women  have  been  placed 
in  Cleveland  factories,  their  wages  ranging 
from  twenty  to  fifty-two  cents  an  hour,  and 
with  only  one  or  two  exceptions  their  work 
proving  most  acceptable  to  their  employers. 
The  blind  women  are  doing  setting  up  of  car- 
tons, folding  of  circulars,  simple  packing  and 
hat  making  as  described  in  the  last  copy  of 
the  Outlook  for  the  Blind.  The  men's  work 
includes  various  kinds  of  assembling,  seven 
different  processes  in  electrical  concerns,  nut- 
ting of  bolts,  box  building,  etc.  In  the  present 
dull  period  in  industry  a  few  of  our  blind  men 
have  been  laid  off,  but  with  one  exception  all 
are  promised  their  positions  again  when  in- 
dustrial conditions  are  sufficiently  improved. 
Successful  placement  involves,  first  of  all,  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  blind  person  seek- 
ing work;  secondly,  good  judgment  in  the 
matter  of  selecting  possible  processes  in  order 
that  the  blind  worker  and  his  employer  may 
not  become  discouraged.  The  problems  of 
transportation  to  and  from  the  worker's  home, 
getting  in  and  out  of  the  factory,  etc.,  all  have 
to  be  dealt  with,  but  the  writer  of  this  article 
feels  that  these  are  inconsiderable  as  com- 
pared to  the  complications  arising  in  subsi- 
dized shops  employing  large  numbers  of  blind 
people. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Association   for  the   Blind 

Mr.  W.  II.  Long,  Superintendent  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Workshop  for  the  Blind,  who  lias 
been  serving  as  acting  executive  secretary  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 
during  the  war  while  Mr.  W.  VV.  Siannn  was 
in  war  work  in  France,  has  been  appointed 
executive  secretary  of  the  latter  organiza- 
tion. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Pennsylvania  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind,  John  Nichol  was  sev- 
eral years  ago  placed  in  the  Industrial  Home 
conducted  by  the  Pittsburgh  Association  for 
the  Improvement  of  the  Poor,  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  was  to  help  in  any  way  that 
he  could  about  the  Home.  After  the  United 
States  went  into  the  war,  one  cook  after  an- 
other left  the  Home  and  when  it  became  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  fill  this  position,  John 
stated  that  he  thought  he  could  fill  it  if  given 
a  trial.  Mr.  Flackerty,  Secretary  of  the  As- 
sociation for  the  Improvement  of  the  Poor, 
states  that  he  is  the  best  and  cleanest  cook- 
that   the   Industrial   Home  has   ever   had. 

Some  six  or  eight  months  ago,  two  partially 
sighted  girls  were  placed  in  the  Rex  Box  Com- 
pany's industry  in  Pittsburgh.  They  began  put- 
ting lids  on  small  boxes  used  for  gas  mantels, 
and  are  now  at  work,  side  by  side  with  sighted 
girls  in  the  factory,  making  paper  boxes. 

CANADA 

Department   of   Soldiers'   Civil 

Re-establishment 

A  blinded  man  to  care  for  the  blind  is  the 
policy  of  the  Department  of  Soldiers'  Civil  Re- 
Establishment  indicated  by  the  appointment  of 
Captain  E.  A.  Baker  to  a  position  on  the  voca- 
tional staff.  Captain  Baker's  sight  was  de- 
stroyed in  France  by  a  German  bullet  three 
years  ago,  and  he  is  himself  a  brilliant  ex- 
ample of  what  a  determined  man  can  do  to 
get  the  better  of  the  handicap  which  he  will 
now  assist  others   to  overcome. 

Prior  to  enlistment  he  had  graduated  from 
Queens  as  an  electrical  engineer,  and  was  em- 
ployed as  an  operating  engineer  in  the  power 
station  of  the  American  Cyanamid  Company 
at  Niagara  Falls,  Ont.  He  enlisted  in  the 
early  days  of  the  war  and  had  served  just 
30  days  in  Flanders  when  his  vision  was  de- 
stroyed.     In    those    30    days    he    had    won    the 
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John   Nichol,   totally   blind,   cook   at  the   Industrial   Home   conducted  by   the   Pittsburgh   Asso- 
ciation   for    the    Improvement    of    the    Poor 


Partially    Sighted   Girls    in    the   Rex    Paper   Pox    Factory,    Pittsburgh,    Pi 
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Military  Cross  and  the  Croix  dc  Guerre,  and 
it  was  the  same  courage  which  enabled  him  to 
overcome  what  to  man}-  would  have  been  a 
crushing  disaster.  The  Department  of  Sol- 
diers' Civil  Re-Establishment  arranged  that  he 
should  be  trained  at  St.  Dunstan's  Hostel  for 
blinded  soldiers  in  London,  England,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  which  he  has  been  able  for  the 
past  two  years  to  carry  on  at  his  old  profes- 
sion, electrical  engineer.  Until  he  joined  the 
Department  of  Soldiers'  Civil  Re-Establish- 
ment he  was  employed  as  trouble  manager  for 
the  Hydro  Electric  Power  Commission  at 
Toronto. 

The  Department,  largely  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  Captain  Baker  and  one  or  two  other 
blinded  soldiers,  has  decided  that  all  sightless 
veterans  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  being 
trained  at  St.  Dunstan's  Hostel,  London,  Eng- 
land, which  Captain  Baker  declares  to  be  in 
every  way  the  finest  establishment  of  its  kind 
in  the  Empire. 

Altogether  there  have  been  about  80  mem- 
bers of  the  Canadian  Forces  blinded  or  nearly 
blinded  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  in- 
cluding a  number  who  have  gone  blind  or 
are  going  blind  since  their  return  from  over- 
seas. Of  these,  43  are  in  Canada,  a  number 
having  been  definitely  trained  and  fitted  for 
self-supporting  employment.  It  has  always 
been  the  desire  of  the  authorities  in  Canada 
that  blinded  soldiers  should  be  trained  at  St. 
Dunstan's,  but  various  causes  contributed  to  a 
number  of  men  being  returned  from  overseas 
without  having  received  such  training.  The 
welfare  of  these  men  is  to  be  Captain  Baker's 
charge  and  already,  since  his  appointment,  a 
number  who  had  been  returned  to  Canada 
without  going  to  St.  Dunstan's,  have  been 
sent  to  London  by  the  Department  for  train- 
ing. 

Captain  Baker  is  already  engaged  in  the 
effort  to  establish  a  hole-proof  arrangement 
whereby  blinded  Canadians  cannot  leave  Eng- 
land until  they  have  been  adequately  acquaint- 
ed with  the  willingness  of  the  government  to 
give  them  the  advantages  of  training  at  St. 
Dunstan's.  Personal  correspondence  will  be 
conducted  with  every  blinded  Canadian  sol- 
dier before  and  after  his  return  from  Europe 
in  order  to  keep  the  department  acquainted 
with  his  condition  and  needs. — (From  Re- 
Construction,  Oct.,  1918). 


Halifax    Relief    Commission 

The  Halifax  Relief  Commission  was  ap 
pointed  by  an  order-in-council  under  "the  War 
Measures  Act"  dated  January  .'.'2nd,  1918.  It 
was  required  to  take  over  all  unexpended 
funds,  to  assume  the  relief  work  of  the  vol- 
untary committees,  to  report  as  to  the  extent 
of  damage  and  to  make  such  recommendations 
as  it  might  think  best  in  view  of  all  circum- 
stances as  to  the  disbursement  of  the  Relief 
funds,  and  the  best  method  of  restoring  or 
assisting  in  the  restoration  of  the  area  af- 
fected. 

The  work  was  centered  in  the  first  instance 
in  four  departments,  Rehabilitation,  Recon- 
struction, Medical  and  Finance,  the  two 
former  having  the  widest  scope,  one  of  them 
dealing  with  the  persons  affected  by  the  dis- 
aster, the  other  with  the  property  damages. 

Blind  Relief. — Undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
serious  and  depressing  consequences  of  the 
disaster  was  the  large  number  of  eye  injuries 
due  to  flying  glass.  Appreciating  the  gravity 
of  the  situation,  Sir  Frederick  Fraser,  sup- 
ported by  the  commission,  arranged  for  an 
eye  clinic  at  the  School  for  the  Blind, where 
the  services  of  skilled  local  oculists  were  gen- 
erously given  and  consultants  of  wide  experi- 
ence and  reputation  attended.  The  work  of 
relief  was  begun  by  Miss  Lotta  S.  Rand,  of 
Boston,  who  was  followed  in  April  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Murphy,  of  New  York,  who 
are  now  in  charge  of  this  branch  of  the  com- 
mission's activities.  Mr,  Murphy,  who  is  him- 
self partially  blind,  and  who  was  formerly  di- 
rector of  work  for  the  blind  of  the  Brooklyn 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor  has  shown  sympathetic  interest  in 
all  who  suffer  from  eye  trouble.  Mrs.  Murphy 
brought  to  the  service  of  the  commission  an 
experience  gained  during  several  years  as  spe- 
cial eye  nurse  for  the  Ohio  State  Commission 
for  the   Blind. 

As  a  result  of  the  most  careful  follow-up 
nursing  service  and  painstaking  endeavor  on 
the  part  of  untiring  local  oculists,  fwe  hundred 
and  seventy-one  of  the  eight  hundred  and 
forty-seven  eye  cases  reported  have  been  ade- 
quately cared  for,  having  been  helped  to  the 
bounds  of  human  possibility. 

Unfortunately  there  are  those  who  have  lost 
the  precious  gift  of  sight  and   with   these  the 
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commission  wishes  to  deal  most  considerably. 
Because  of  the  explosion  thirty-seven  persons 
are  now  totally  or  practically  blind.  Of  these, 
eight  are  men,  twenty  women  and  nine  chil- 
dren. 

Of  the  eight  men  blinded,  three  are  soldiers 
and  are  now  being  cared  for  by  the  Invalid 
Soldiers'  Commission. 

In  the  first  few  months  succeeding  the  ex- 
plosion, our  blind  women  were  in  a  greatly 
depressed  condition.  It  seemed  to  them  and 
their  families  tnat  they  could  never  again 
carry  on  the  household  duties.  As  a  rule 
they  did  not  call  on  their  neighbors  and 
friends,  nor  did  they  go  about  the  town  to 
shop.  Noting  this  there  was  immediately  in- 
stituted a  program  of  household  education. 
The  women  are  visited  in  their  homes,  and 
taught  to  keep  house  without  their  eyes. 
Through  the  generosity  of  the  Halifax-Mass- 
achusetts relief  committee,  kitchen  cabinets, 
washing  machines  and  bread-mixers  were  fur- 
nished. These  acquisitions  proved  most  prac- 
tical. Today  most  of  the  women  are  doing 
all  of  their  own  work,  cooking,  cleaning, 
sweeping,  washing,  ironing,  etc. 

The  Halifax-Massachuseits  Relief  Commit- 
tee, learning  of  the  capability  of  our  women, 
furnished  each  woman  with  a  sewing  ma- 
chine. The  women  have  made  splendid  use 
of  these  gifts.  At  the  sewing  class,  the  pupils 
have  been  taught  knitting,  plain  sewing,  in- 
cluding darning  and  patching,  machine  sewing 
and  also  the  more  difficult  operation  of  cut- 
ting out  their  own  garments  from  paper  pat- 
terns. The  pupils  have  made  articles  for  their 
families,  and  have  also  made  clothing  which 
was  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  Red  Cross  So- 
ciety, bringing  a  return  of  sixty  dollars. 
There  was  a  sale  of  articles  made  by  the  blind 
women,  which  realized  about  seventy  dollars. 
In  addition  to, the  class  work  we  have  men- 
tioned, there  has  been  a  home  teacher  visit- 
ing those  who  are  more  or  less  confined  in- 
doors. All  persons  blinded  by  the  explosion 
have  been  urged  to  learn  Braille,  and  some  are 
receiving  instruction  in  Braille  musical  nota- 
tion, so  that  they  may  still  derive  pleasure 
from  the  study  of  instrumental  music.  A  visi- 
tor calling  on  our  people  today  will  find  them 
in  good  spirits,  busy  with  daily  tasks  and 
ready  and  willing  to  take  part  in  all  whole- 
some activities. 

One  young  woman  whose  eyes  were  injured 
in    the    disaster    has    been    given    a    course    in 


hair-dressing  by  the  commission  and  a  position 
found   for   her   in   our  own  city. 

Four  men  entered  the  School  for  the  Blind, 
where  they  were  instructed  in  the  reading  and 
writing  of  embossed  print,  shoe  repairing  and 
piano  tuning. 

Children  who  were  blinded  by  the  explosion 
are  now  receiving  a  general  education  at  the 
School  for  the  Blind.  One  child,  who  is  too 
delicate  to  attend,  is  receiving  special  instruc- 
tion at  home  from  a  V.  A.  D.  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  director  of  the  Blind  Relief 
Department. 

The  Relief  Commission  and  the  School 
Board  have  established  jointly  a  "sight-saving" 
class  in  one  of  the  public  schools.  The  Com- 
mission and  its  blind  relief  department  is  in 
this  and  all  other  matters  concerned  with  sight 
doing  all  in  its  power  to  promote  the  comfort 
and  happiness  of  those  committed  to  its  care. 
—  (From  the  Halifax  Herald,   Dec.  31,   1918.) 


Montreal 
Association  for  the  Blind 

His  Excellency,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
Governor-General  of  Canada,  visited  the 
School  and  Industrial  Home  operated  by  the 
Montreal  Association  for  the  Blind. 

Dr.  Hersey  gave  a  short  address  of  welcome 
to  His  Excellency.  He  outlined  briefly  the 
history  of  the  school  since  its  foundation  in 
1908  by  Philip  E.  Layton.  He  spoke  of  its 
incorporation  in  1910,  when  Lord  Shaugh- 
nessy,  Lord  Atholstan,  Sir  Edward  Clouston 
and  Sir  William  Macdonald  were  among  the 
incorporators.  Five  blinded  soldiers  have 
been  sent  to  the  institution  by  the  Government. 

His  Excellency,  in  a  briei  reply,  said  that  he 
had  been  particularly  interested  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind  since  Sir  Arthur  Pear- 
son's recent  visit  to  Canada.  He  congratu- 
lated the  officers  of  the  Montreal  Association 
tor  the  Blind  upon  the  work  they  had  accom- 
plished. 

A  short  concert  was  given  by  pupils  of  the 
school. 

Mis  Excellency  was  particularly  interested  in 
the  typewriting  class,  where  he  stopped  to  dic- 
tate a  few  paragraphs  to  a  blind  pupil,  and  to 
watch  her  take  down  his  words  in  the  short- 
hand method  that  has  been  especially  invented 
for  blind  stenographers.  She  afterwards  typed 
the  selection  without  error  and  at  high  speed. 
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Classes  in  typewriting,  shorthand,  machine 
knitting,  chair  caning,  gymnastics  and  ordi- 
nary school  classes  were  inspected.  Among 
the  students  the  Governor-General  paused  to 
chat  with  Pte.  Peasy  of  the  original  24th 
Battalion,  who  spent  3  years  in  France  and 
Belgium  and  who  lost  his  s  ight  in  battle. 

"That  battalion  had  a  great  record,"  de- 
clared His  Excellency  to  Pte,  Peasy. —  (From 
the  Montreal  Daily  Star,   March  8,   1919.) 
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THE  BLIND  VIOLINIST 

Dedicated  by  the  Author  H.   A.    McGinnis  to   Clyde  Hagans,  Napoleon,   Ohio 


Mr.  Clyde  Hagans,  a  graduate  of  the  Ohio 
State  School  for  the  Blind  and  later  a  pupil 
of  Musan,  the  famous  Belgian  violinist,  re- 
cently gave  a  recital  in  his  home  town,  Na- 
poleon, Ohio.  The  assisting  artist  was  Her- 
bert Foster  Sprague,  organist  of  Trinity 
Church,  Toledo,  Ohio.  So  successful  was  this 
concert  and  so  impressed  was  Mr.  Sprague  by 
Mr.  Hagans'  playing,  that  he  asked  Mr.  Ha- 
gans to  give  a  similar  recital  with  him  in  To- 
ledo on  December  15th. 

Mr.  H.  A.  McGinnis  of  Toledo,  a  member 
of  the  audience  that  attended  this  recital,  was 
so  impressed  by  what  he  heard  that  he  wrote 
the  following  lines  and  dedicated  them  to 
Mr.    Hagans. 

Unto   himself  he   drew   his   violin 
Like  as  a  mother  holding  close  her  babe, 
And   with   most    loving   touch   and   soft   caress 
Fondled  it  gently,  as  a  precious   thing 
Too  frail  and  fragile  for  a  rougher  hand, 
The  while  he  softly  tried  the  vibrant  strings 
To  certain  be  within  its  sounding  walls, 
There  lingered  no  trace  of  discordant  tone, 
To  mar  the  perfect  harmony  of  sound. 
And  then  he  stood  erect  with  outstretched  arm 
And  drew  his  bow  across  the  sounding  strings, 
And   with   the   master's    touch,   now   soft,    now 

loud, 
The  air  was  filled  with  haunting  melody 
That   swelled  and  died  away  and  came  again, 
As  when  we  near  the  restless  ocean's  brink 
We  catch  at  first  the  sounding  breakers'  roar, 
Which  dies  away  to  silence  for  a  time 
But  when  we  view  their  combat  close  at  hand 
Fills  all  the  universe  with  throbbing  sound. 

He  stood  beside  an  organ's  golden  pipes 
Whose  mighty  music  seemed  to  fill  the  air 
With  shock  and  tremor,  like  the  thunder's  roll, 
But  ever  through  the  tumult  of  its  sounds 
The  violin's  clear  note  kept  singing  on, 
As  if  it  soared  above  the  organ's  tones 
To  some  ethereal  height  they  could  not  reach  ; 
As   when   a   bird   on   pinions   swift   mounts   up 
Above    we    mortals   plodding   here   below. 

But  while  I  listened  to  this  perfect  tone 
Played  with  the  skill  that  only  love  can  give, 
And  looked  into  the   face  of  him  who  played — 
In      darkness — seeing     not      who     watched     or 

heard — 
I    wondered    what    it    said   and    meant    to   him 
As  standing  there  he  played  still  on  and  on, 


And   wished    that     I    with    magic    power    was 

blessed, 
By  touch  of  fairy's  wand  or  gift  of  ring, 
So  that  in  words  my  ear  could  hear  and  know 
Would  come   the   message,   both   of   him   who 

wrote 
And  him  who  played,  the  melody  I  heard. 

But  though  to  me,  untrained  in  music's  art, 
Can  come  but  fragments  of  the  perfect  whole 
(Like  sound  of  voices  in  another  room, 
From   which   we   catch    a   word  but   now   and 

then, 
Or    like    a    mountain's    peak,    viewed    through 

the  mists, 
Half    hidden,    half    revealed,    now    seen,    now 

gone, 
Until  we  know  not  what  was  rock,  what  cloud, 
How  much  was  real,  how  much  fancy's  whim,) 
I  yet  am  moved  when  e'er  I  hear  its  sound 
And  thrill  in  answer  to  the  thoughts  it  brings, 
Although  its  language  be  not  understood; 
As  if  one  from  a  foreign  land  should  speak 
In  strangely  fashioned,  unfamiliar  phrase. 
Whose  sounds,  though  heard,  to  me  are  mean- 
ingless, 
And  yet,   perhaps   by  gesture   or  by  look, 
I  know  the  thought  he  would  to  me  convey ; 
So  always  to  me  music  brings  its  charm, 
Although  its  language  I  may  never  know. 

Also  to  me   another  message  came 

Which   thrilled  me  like  the  music's   throbbing 

strain, 
The    message   of   the    player   standing  there — 
A  master  of  an  art  of  wondrous  skill, 
Not  satisfied  until  he   reached  the  best, 
Through  drudgery  that  we  may  never  know, 
Attaining  finally  the  goal  he  sought, 
In  spite  of  handicap  of  cruel  fate ; 
While  you  and  I  complain  from  day  to  day 
About  the  petty,  trifling  things  of  life — 
The  weather  is   too   hot  or  is  too  cold — 
The   chance   we   looked   for   did  not   come   to- 
day— 
The  help  we  asked   for   was  not  given   us — 
And     so,     although     in     goodly     health     and 

strength, 
We   loiter  by  the   wayside   through    the   day 
And   should    feel    only    shame,    when    nightfall 

comes, 
When  thinking  of  our  uncompleted  tasks! 

So  for  the  message  of  his  violin 
Which   still   in   memory,   sings  on  and  on, 
And   for  the  other  message — all   unknown — 
Which  came  to  me,  a  stranger,  in  the  pew, 
From    him   beside   the   organ's  golden   pipes, 
I    here  set    down    my   thanks   in   halting  words 
And  wish  for  him  all  courage  and  good  cheer. 
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CARPETS,  RUGS 

UPHOLSTERY      

|  1817  |       Over  a  Century  in  Business       |  1917  | 

John  H.  Pray  &  Sons  Co. 

646-650  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON 


Home  Writing  Device  SfitE  A  Boon  to  the  Blind 


44tm^ 


The  device  is  built  for  substantial 
use  and  is  sold  with  a  guarantee  that  if 
after  ten  days'  trial,  it  does  not  give 
complete  satisfaction  it  may  be  re- 
turned and  the  money  will  be  promptly 
refunded. 

With  the  Home  Writing  Device  the 
Blind  are  enabled  to  pass  many  pleas- 
ant hours   in   writing  their  own  letters. 

The  device  holds  the  paper  firmly, 
spaces  the  lines  evenly, — the  space  of 
of  each  line  being  indicated  by  a  soft 
"click"  of  the  ratchet.  The  spacing 
can  therefore  be  determined  by  hear- 
ing   or    touch. 

The  guide  bar  enables  the  writer  to 
write  in  straight  lines  and  at  the  same 
time  form  the  loops  and  stems  of  let- 
ters  extending   below   the   line. 

Being  simple  of  construction,  it  is 
readily  handled  by  the  blind  and  ad- 
mits of  the  use  of  any  ordnary  writing 
paper.  The  writing  surface  is  per- 
iectly  smooth,  there  being  no  lines  or 
ridges    to    follow. 

The  Home  Writing  Device  for  the  Blind  is  the  first  and  only  device  to  overcome  satisfactorily, 
the  handicap  of  blindness  in  writing  and  is  therefore  hailed  as  a  "Boon  to  the  Blind"  by  those  who 
are  using  it  and  is  highly  recommended  by  teachers  of  the  blind.  Being  priced  within  reach  of  all, 
the  Home  Writing  device  offers  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  for  the  multitude  of  blind  who 
have  not  learned  to  operate  a  typewriter  and  for  those  who  cannot  afford  typewriters. 

Blindness  is  no  longer  a  handicap  in  writing  letters  when  the  Home  Writing  Device  for  the 
Blind  is  used.  It  is  a  practical,  simple  but  perfect  working  machine,  invented  by  a  blind  man,  whose 
name    (Home)    it  bears. 

Tell  the  blind  about  the  Home  Writing  Device  for  the  Blind.  Price,  $3.00  postpaid.  Make  money 
orders   payable   and   address   all   communications    to 


P.  O.  BOX  1048 


C.  A.  SPAULDING,  Mgr.         LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Telephone  Roxbury  3083-W 

SILAS  G.  HAWES 

For  many  years  with  Williams  &  Everett 

Foreign  and  American  Paintings 

Restoring  Paintings  a  Specialty 


34  SCHOOL  STREET 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


A  D  J  'ER  Tl  SEMEN  TS 


mm 

STATIONER 

Estb.    /S68 


Fine  Stationery,  Engraving 
and  Printing;  Wedding, 
Class   Day  and   Club 
Reception  and  Vis- 
iting Cards 


OFFICE  SUPPLY  HOUSE 
57-61     FRANKLIN      ST.,     BOSTON 


WEAK  ARCHES 

Cause   Headache,  Pains  in  the  Back, 
Knees  and  Feet 

Dr.  Miller's  Famous 
Arch  Supporters 

Give    instant    relief,    very    light    weight,    com- 
fortable,   durable,   made   with   aluminum. 

Miller's  C9lebrated  Shoes 

correct    defective    feet    and    prevent    flat    foot. 
Consult   me    or    order    by    mail. 

68  B  Pemberton  Square,  Boston 

Near  Somerset  Street 


Raw  son  Market  Co. 

171   Summer  Street 

Three  doors  from  So.  Station 
All    Kinds    Fresh     Fish 

POULTRY,  GAME,  MEATS 

FANCY  VEGETABLES  AND 
FRUITS 


China  and  Glass 

Of  Every  Description 
and  for  Every  Use 

Open  stock  Dinnerware — 
French 
English 
Japanese 
American 

Table  Glass,  Silverware  and 
Lamps 


Our  Hotel  Department  is  ready  to 
estimate  on  all  requirements  in 
tableware  of  Hotels,  Restaurants, 
Clubs  and  Institutions. 


Mitchell,  Woodbury  Co. 

"The      House      that      is      Known      by      the 
Customers    it   Keeps" 

560     Atlantic     Ave.,     Cor.     Congress     St. 
Boston 


FRENCH    CLEANSERS 

A.  R.  DALOZ,  Inc. 

Personal  Attention  Given  to  Your  Cleaning 

and  Dyeing 
Cheerful  Information  Factory  Prices 

Special    Prices    to    the    readers    of 
The  Outlook  For  the  Blind 

Office,  Colonial  Bldg.  100  Boylston  St. 

BROOKLINE,    213    Washington    St. 
WALTHAM,    223    Moody    Street 
CHELSEA,    371    Broadway 
ROXBURY,     338     Blue     Hill     Avenue 
NEWTONVILLE,   S.   Washington    St. 

Main  Office  and  Works,  70  Ceylon   St. 
Roxbury,  Tel.  Rox  980 


F.    L.    MUNSON 
P.    E.    RAWSON 


A.    C.    DREW 
J.    CLOUTER 


Expert 
Marcel  Waver 

Swedish  Face  and  Scalp  Treatment. 
Shampooing — Hair  Dried  by  Hand. 
By  appointment  only.  Phone  Main 
4443-W. 

The  Hair  Shop 

27  SCHOOL  ST.,  BOSTON 
Room  202 
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INTERNATIONAL  TRUST  COMPANY 

BOSTON, 

MASS 

Capital  Stock,  $1,000,000 

SURPLUS  EARNED,  $1,000,00 

CHARLES    G.    BANCROFT 

A.  FRANCIS  HAYDEN 

PRESIDENT 

TRUST    OFFICER 

FREDERICK    AYER 

EDWARD    H.    GRAHAM 

VICE    PRESIDENT 

ASSISTANT     TREASURER 

HENRF   L.   JEWETT 

CHESTER   B.   PIERCE 

VICE     PRESIDENT     AND     SECRETARY 

ASSISTANT     TREASURER 

CLIFFORD    B.    WHITNEY 

HOWARD   NORTON 

TREASURER 

AUDITOR 

CORRESPONDENCE     INVITED 

Arthur  C.  Farley  William  D.  Harvey 

William  T.  Farley  Fred  P.  Harvey 

Fred  H.  Tucker 


FARLEY,  HARVEY  &  GO. 

Importers  and  Wholesalers  of 

DRY  GOODS 

141  to  149  ESSEX  STREET,  BOSTON 

Established  1874 

P.  PASTENE  &   CO. 

IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS 

ITALIAN  PRODUCTS 

PURITY  OLIVE  OIL 
69  to  75  FULTON  ST.  BOSTON,  MASS 


A.  Yance,  Pres.  A.  J.  Fotch,  Treas. 

A.  B.  FOTCH,  Inc. 

COLD  STORAGE 

Repairing,  Remodeling,  Custom  Work 
a  Specialty  at  Reasonable  Prices 

8  Winter  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Tel.  Beach  1657-M  Established  1888 


Compliments  of 

NOYES  BROS. 

nnnDnnnnnnnn 
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BRECK'S     Seeds 

Of  Erery  Kind 

Implements,   Machines,  Woodenware 

Nursery  and  Seed  Trial  Grounds 

THE  BRECK -ROBINSON  NURSERY  CO. 

Monroe  Station,  Lexington,  Mass. 
Especial  Attention  paid  to  Landscape  De- 
signing, Planting,  Foresty,  Horticulture,  etc. 
BRECK'S  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY 

Farms,  Suburban  Properties,  etc. 

BRECK'S  BUREAU 

Furnishes  approved  employes,  Mercantile,  Agricultural,  Horticultura 

JOSEPH  BRECK  &  SONS 

Telephone  Richmond  2360  51-  52  Market  St..  BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  Exceptional 

in  Candy  Quality 

PAGE  &  SHAW 

The  Candy  of  Excellence 


BOSTON 

New  York 
Philadelphia 
Lynn         Salem 

and  all  principal 
cities 


*oSTo* 


Telephone  Beach  1097 


Elevao 


Optometrist-  Optician 

Leslie  A,  Underwood 

128  A.  Tremont  St.,  Boston 

Opposite  Park  Street  Subway  Entrance 


Hathaway's 
Drop  Instep  Shop 

DIFFERENT— BETTER  THAN  ANY  OTHER 

SHOE  EVER  DESIGNED   FOR 

THIS  COMPLAINT 

Besides  supporting  and  comforting  the  arch  of 
the  foot,  it  strengthens  the  weakened  ankles 
and  allows  one  to  walk  with  elasticity  of  tread 

Hathaway's  Shoe  Shop 

near  paneuil  hall  52  Merchants  Row 


Telephone 
Connection 


Formerly  with 
Martin  Bates  &  Sons 


W.  DAVIDSON 

Practical  Furrier 

175  TREMONT  STREET 

Furs  Relined,  Repaired  and  Re-dyed 

Seal  and  Persian  Made  Over  to 

Latest  Fashions 

Charges  Reasonable 

Raw  Furs   Bought 


Furs  Stored 
and  Insured 


Fur  Garments 
Made  to  Order 


6.  C.  SlatttrfjKo. 

Distinctive  and  Exclusive 

Apparel  for 
Women  and  Misses 

Superior  Qualities,  Always 
Moderate  Prices 


Special  Offer  to  Phonograph  Owners 

You  must  have  a  lot  of  Records.    If  you  are  tired  of  them, 
Exchange  for  different  ones 

OUR   CHARGE  IS    10  CENTS  ON   EACH   RECORD 

20  to  40  off  on  virtually  new  records  to  the  readers  of  the  Outlook  For  the  Blind 

Send  for  particulars,  is  free,  to  the  headquarters  for  buying  and   selling  and 
exchange  of  any  make  phonograph  records. 


FRANCONI 


HI   Eliot  Street 


Boston 
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KAKAS  BROS.inc 
FURRIERS 


RETAILERS 


RELIABLE  FURS 

RELIABLE  INFORMATION 

RELIABLE  PRICES 


NO  MISREPRESENTATION 
AS  TO  VALUES 


COLD  STORAGE 


72  Chauncey  St.,  Boston     :     :     Telephone,  Beach  48 


A  Sail  Loft  for  Over  Fifty  Years 

Kodaks   and   Camera    Supplies 

ROBERT  MILLER  &  CO. 

Developing  and  Printing 

AWNINGS 

W.  A.  Claflin  &  Co. 

WASHERS-APRONS 

APOTHECARIES 

Flags  and  Decorations,  Tents  and  Canopies, 

New  and  Old   Canvas    Covers,  Gymnasium 
Mats,   Laundry  Bags,   Cotton  Goods,  Wide 
Ducks,  at  Retail. 

57  Main  Street 
WATERTOWN,  MASS. 

230  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Telephone  Richmond  823 

Flashlights  and  Batteries 

^^flfeh 

A   QOMAN5 

SOLOV-HINDS  CO. 

Tailor  Suits 

f\wk  :M2l  ^ 

and  Gowns 

352  BOYLSTON  STREET 
BOSTON 

^J^pr^ —          — 1#-   ^j =5^^^            ■ 

ROMAN'S     P0U0RE     DE     BEAUTE^— < 

A     facial     powder    of     Parisian     charm    which  ; 
has     been     the     vogue     in     exclusive    circles     for 
many  years  due  to  its  purity,   delicate  frasran.ee,  } 
-coolness    and    affinity    for    the    skin.      Four    tints  - 
'  —brunette,    flesh,    pink    and    white.      Made   fresh   ; 
daily     to     meet     patrons1     requirements.       Price 
$1.00     postpaid.      Generous    sample    10c.      Orde.- 

ROMAN.  The  Perfumer.     56S  BoylstonSt.,  Boston,  Mass,, 

Successor  to 
Mrs.  J.  C.  White 


G.  J.  ESSELEN 

Artiste  Materials,  School  Supplies,  Kindergarten  Goods,  Children's  Novelties,  Valentine! 


Easter,  Christmas  and  New  Year  Cards,  and  Birthday  Cards  a  Specialty 
also  Favors  for  all  occasions 


19  Bromfield  St., 


Boston,  Mass. 
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Burditt  &  Williams  Co.,  Hardware 

established  1860                95  SUMMER  ST.,  BOSTON 

One  minute  from  Chauncey  Street  Subway 

Everything  in  Hardware  for  Camp,  Cottage  or 
Mansion.     A   Specialty  of  Fine  Trimmings  for 
Church,  School,  Municipal  and  Hospital  Build- 
ings.    Automobile  Sundries.     Aluminum  Cook- 
ing  Utensils.       Pyrex   Glass   Cooking   Utensils 

Our  Prices  are  Right,  Our  Service  Designed 
to  be  of  the  Best. 

F.  A.  Foster  &  Co.,/nc 

Makers   of 

Puritan  Mills 
Drapery  Fabrics 

Including 

Plain  and  Printed  Cretonnes,  Taffetas 
Scrims,  Voiles,  Marquisettes,  etc. 

322-330  Summer  Street  and  12  West  Street 
BOSTON 

jj.  B.  JAMIESON 

m               77  Summer  St.,  Boston 

1       COTTON  YARNS 

B                               of  all  descriptions 

«              Correspondence  Solicited 

ARTHUR  L  JOHNSON  CO. 

(golf,  Qfetmta  anil  Qitottttn;  l&tqnmttB 
aimport? h  QHnHjittg  g^enaliira 

1 80  Devonshire  Street 
John  Hancock  Building                     BOSTON 

^^^^W   M   £*f^T*      Seventy-one  years 
m     JnJm   f\  ^^  1*       leadership  in 

JtwLJh^^^m^i      manufacturing. 
^^^                    ^""       1847—1918 

Products : 

Leatherwove  for  Upholstering,  Mohair  Velvets,  Drednaut 
Motor  Topping,  Wexford  Motor  Cloths   CPure  Mohairs 
and  Mixtures),  Plush  and  Wool  Motor  Robes,  Steamer 
Rugs,   Motor   Car   Fabrics,   Radiator  Covers,  Furwove 
Cloakings  and  Trimmings. 

Empire 
Laundry  Machinery  Co. 

352  WESTERN  AVE. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

LA  UNDR  Y  MA  CHINER  Y 
AND  APPLIANCES 

L.  C.  CHASE  &  CO.,  BOSTON 

NEW  YORK  DETROIT  CHICAGO 


for  Hotels  and 
Institutions 


JAMES    M.    FULTON 

BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA  CONDUCTOR  AND  INSTRUCTOR 

Coaching    in    Light    Opera    and    Minstrel    Productions 

Private   instructions  on   Band   and   Orchestra   instruments 

MUSIC  ARRANGED 

Tor  Band,  Orchestra,  Piano,  Etc. 

1JBT"  Over  500  compositions  and  arrangements  in  catalogue  of  leading  publishers. 

Studio,  72  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Phone:  Back  Bay  4357— J— 

MUSIC  FURNISHED  FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 


ADl'ERTlSRMnNTS 


11  YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE  IN 


RENEWING  and  REPAIRING 
LEAKY  ROOFS  Of  All  Kinds 


ONLY  FIRST  CLASS  work  done  and  CHARGES  as  reasonable  as  consistent 
with  the  best  of  workmanship.  Reasonable  ESTIMATES  and  EXPERT  advice  gladly 
given. 


E.  F.  BADGER  &  SONS  CO. 


75  Pitts  Street 


Tel.  Hayk't  3700 


Boston,  Mass. 


J.  B.  HUNTER 
COMPANY 

HARDWARE 

60  Summer  Street 
Boston 

HOWARD  ICE  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1842 

COAL 

Wood-Coke 
CHARCOAL 


Watertown, 


Massachusetts 


BEAUTIFUL 

Lawns   and  Gardens 

Use   Lowell   Lawn   and   Garden 
Dressing  With  Potash 

A  quick  and  lasting  high  grade  fertilizer. 
Free  from  weed  seeds — clean  to  handle — easy 
to  apply — economical — in  5,  10  and  20-lb. 
packages. 

Enough  for   100   Sq.   Ft.   40c 
Enough  for  500  Sq.  Ft.  $1.25 

Send  for  descriptive  circular.  Seedsmen, 
Hardware,  General  Stores  and  Department 
Stores   sell    it. 

LOWELL   FERTILIZER  CO. . 

40    N.   Market   Street,   Boston 


Wm.  Leavens  &  Co.,  Inc. 

FURNITURE 
MANUFACTURERS 

32  Canal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Near  Haymarket  Square        Telephone  154  Haymuttt 

United  States 
Rubber  Co. 


EVERYTHING  IN  RUBBER 


280-284  Summer  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


STONE  &  FORSYTH  CO. 

67  KINGSTON   STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
Specialties  in 

High  Grade  and  Novel 

Wrapping  Papers  and 

Twine.  Bags  and 


ALL 
KINDS 

For  Mill,  Store 
and  Family  Use 

IN  ANY  QUANTITY 

Manufacturers  of 
Folding  Paper  Boxes,  Hygienic 
Paper  Goods,  Paper  Drinking  Cups 
Paper  Towels 
Factory  at  Everett 


Envelopes 
Made  to 
Order 
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Charles  R. 

Lynde 

IMPORTER  OF  CHINA  and 

GLASS 

424  Boylston 

Street 

BOSTON 

YARN 


We  have  a  limited  supply  of  Yarn  in 
Khaki,  Gray,  Navy  and  bright  colors,  also 
variety  shades  in  Silk  and  Wool  and  Mohairs 
— Yarns   that  we   will    retail   at   low  prices. 

NORFOLK  YARN   COMPANY 

248   Boylston   St. 
Boston,  Mass. 


Nurses'  and  Maids' 
Uniforms 

Gray  and  Black  Mohair  Dresses,  Blue  Chambray 
and  Blue  Stripe  Gingham  Dresses.  Guaranteed  fast 
colors. 

Plenty  of  White  Dresses,  Also  New  England 
Stripes   and   Dots. 

Army    Nurses'    Uniforms    (blue). 

White  Gored  Aprons,  Linen  and  Soft  Collars, 
Black   Waists. 

Orders    Taken   for   Cash's   Woven    Labels 

Open    Mon.    and   Sat.   Eves,    until   further   notice. 

Yours    for    Quality, 

HOUSE  DRESS  SHOP,  27  Isabella   Street 

S.   E.   PETTY   &   CO. 


B.  F.  MACV 

Formerly  of  F.  A.  WALKER  &  CO. 

KITCHEN  FURNISHINGS 
and  FIREPLACE  FURNISHINGS 


410  Boylston  Street 

Near   Berkeley 
Telephone    3609    Back    Bay 


Tel.  Beach  736  Factory,  Tel.  Beach  6928 

Oriental    Rug  Works 

S.  C.  BULBULIAN 

Cleaning,   Stretching   and   Repairing   of  all 

Kinds  of  Rugs  and  Needle  Art  Work 

by  Armenian  Experts 

100  Boylston  St.,  Room  725 
Boston,  Mass. 


Russian     Importing     Co. 


452  Boylston  St. 

Boston,  Mass. 

In  a  Class  By  Itself 


Artistic    Brass,    Copper    and    Bronzes,    Samovars, 
Silverware,    Old    and   Modern    Jewelry,    Hand- 
made  Laces,    Drawn   Work,    Colored   Em- 
broideries,   Shirt  Waist   Patterns   and 
Homespun    Linen,    Toys,    Carved 
Wood,  etc. 

Telephone  Back  Bay  3770 
Wholesale  and  Retail 


AMERICAN    AND    EUROPEAN    DIPLOMAS 
Vocal    Studio 

202   Huntington  Chambers,  30   Huntington   Ave,   Boston.     Phone   Back    Bay  3932 
WHAT   CRITICS   SAY   OF   MB.    GRANT 
Melba,  the  famous  Grand  Opera  Singer,  gave  one  of  his  pupils  a  proud  title. 
He  is  one  of  the  ablest   teachers  of  this  epoch. — William   YV.   Robinson,   former  night 
editor,    Boston    Herald. 

He  is  one  of  the   World's  greatest  of   Vocal   Masters. — The   Derry    Enterprise,    Derry, 
X.    II. 

PUBLISHER'S    NOTE 
For  booklet  of  Air.  Grant's  "Pen   Works  on   Voice,"   (be  musical  sensation  of  the  age, 
Llso    bis    Books,   address    Branch    K,    Greater    Boston    Tub.    Co.,    inc.      Box    15,    Station    A, 
Boston,   -Mass. 
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A  DELICIOUS,  APPETIZING,  HEALTHFUL     TABLE     LUXURY 

DIXIE    BRAND    PEANUT      BUTTER 


Can  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  Tasty  and  Dainty  Salads, 
Stuffed  Dates,  Candies,  etc.  Especially  desirable  for  Afternoon 
Teas  and   Lunches.     Book  of  Recipes    sent    free    upon    application. 


THE  KELLY  PEANUT  COMPANY 


Ask  your  grocer 


200   STATE   STREET,    BOSTON,    MASS. 


W.  H.  LERNED  &  SONS 

Greater  Boston's  Leading-  Butter  and  Egg- 
Specialists 
Our  prize  butter,  which  has  won  two 
silver  cups  in  1918,  is  put  up  in  i^-lb. 
prints  and  5  and  ld-lb.  boxes.  It  is 
lightly  salted  and  keeps  sweet  because 
made  under  the  most  sanitary  condi- 
tions. The  creamery  is  all  cement, 
the  tables  are  white  glass,  the  cream 
tanks  are  aluminum;  the  only  part 
made  of  wood  is  the  churn.  After 
each  churning,  live  steam  is  used  for 
sterilizing.  Order  a  trial  box  by  mail 
or  'phone  and  we  assure  you  prompt 
personal    attention. 

The   Third    Generation   of    Lerned's   as 
Buttermen 

87   Faneuil   Hall   Market  Estab.    1837 


Frank  Gair  Macomber 


Insurance 


151  MILK  STREET,  BOSTON 


MARY  J.  PATTERSON 


Dressmaker 


344  Boylston  Street,  Boston 


Telephone  Back  Bay  6143 


L.   MARINO 


LADIES'  TAILOR 


Riding  Habits  and  Automobile  Coats 


Main   Entrance: 
126  Massachusetts  Ave. 


Room  211 


Boston,  Mass. 


l.  w.  McCarthy 

Player  Pianos,  Pianos  and 
Talking  Machines 

Tuning  and  Repairing 

65  and  88  Note  Music  Rolls 

Room  202 

36  Bromfield  St.  Boston 

Tel.  Main  50746 


Ye< 


ars 

or  more  ago  we   fitted 
up  the  old  Perkins  In- 
stitute    with      benches 
and   aequipment.     Also 
the  Royal  Normal  Col- 
lege   in    England.      Dr. 
Campbell     gave     us     a 
personal    letter    of    ap- 
preciation.    Lately  we  have  helped  equip  a 
lot  of  Schools  for  Blind  Soldiers  in  Canada 
and  the  U.  S. 

We  serve  intelligently  in  Hardware,  Tools 
or  Auto  Supplies. 

Chandler  &  Barber  Co. 


124   Summer  St. 


Boston 


AD  VER  Tl  SEMEN  TS 


LIFE  ANNUITIES 

Payable     Annually,     Semi-Annually, 
Quarterly  or  Monthly 

Assures  a  guaranteed  income  throughout 
your  lifetime,  payable  on  regular  fixed 
dates. 

For  Rates,  Advise  Birth  Date 

Address 

D.  P.  TENNEY 

6   Putnam   St.,  Newton,  Mass. 


HEWINS  &  HOLLIS 

jtten'ss  furnishing  (KooDg 

4  HAMILTON  PLACE 
BOSTON 


CHAPIN 

Corsetiere 

Corsets  for  all  occasions  made 
for  you  and  your  comfort 

248  Boylston  St. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Mrs.G.H.Eames 

Telephone — Back   Bay   5818 

GOWNS 

TAILORED     COSTUMES 
COATS  and  WAISTS 


Compliments  of 

Cigar  Makers  Union 
No.   97 

of 

Boston 

Miss  Isabella  J.  Hamilton 

GOWNS 

420   Boylston    Street 

BOSTON 

Room  326  B.  B.  3402 


717   Boylston  Street 


BOSTON 


BANJO 
MANDOLIN,  GUITAR 


PRIVATE  LESSON 

Select   Studio,    140    Boylston    St. 

25    years    teaching    a    specialty    means    reliable 

lessons,    rapid    progress 

Instruments,  Factory  Prices 

FRED  C.  MARTIN 

Phone  Beach  7455         140  Boylston  St. 
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160  Xremont  Street 

Luncheon                             0ver  Moseley's 

11-3 

Afternoon  Tea          Between  West  and  Boylston 
3.30-5.30                                     Streets 

ClfosO 

LAMP 
SHOP 


TWO  NEWBURY  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS.  TEL.  B.  B.  1991 

HENRY  W.  SAVAGE 

(Incorporated) 

129  Tremont  Street 

Opposite  Park   Street  Subway 

See  Us  for  Anything  Pertaining  to 

Real  Estate — Mortgages — Insurance 

COLLECTION  OF  RENTS— CARE  OF  PROPERTY 

BROOKLINE   OFFICE 
1331    Beacon    Street,    Coolidge    Corner 

TELEPHONES 

Brookline   5018  ;   Beach   4420 ;   Newton   South    1641 

NEWTON    OFFICE 

564    Commonwealth    Ave.,   Newton    Centre 


Tel.  2911  Back  Bay 


Melrose  121 


EYRE  &  CO. 
Cleansers  and  Dyers 

Ladies'  Apparel,  Gents'  Clothing, 
Etc.,  Etc. 

Office:   101  Mass.  Ave.,  Boston 

Works:  69  Florence  Ave.,  Melrose 

QUICK  DELIVERY 


AT  HOME   OR  ABROAD- 


CANDO 


Silver 
Polish 


The  Old 
Reliable 

15c,  25c,  50c,  75c 

For    Silver,    Gold,    Nickel,    Cut   Glass,   Mirrors, 

Marble,  Ivory,  Celluloid,  Enamel,  Etc. 

We   are   also    makers   of   the   wonderful 

ROYAL   BRASS   POLISH 

New     Popular     Polishing     Cream,     for     Brass, 
Copper,   German   Silver,   Aluminum,   Etc 

Made   only   by 
THE     CANDO     COMPANY 

14   Blackstone  St.  Boston,   Mass. 


UNEXCELLED  FOR 
"Branded  with  the  Devil       But  fit  for  the  Gods" 

F 

TRADE-MARK     K&&     ¥F     tj£>  REG.  U.  5.  PAT.  ORF>. 

LUNCHEONS,   PICNICS,   PARTIES 


Established    1897 
Incorporated   1908 

Beginners 
and 

Advanced 
Students 
Received 

Recitals 

Thursday 
Evenings 


A  D I  rER  TI  SEMEN  TS 


"Best  in  the  World" 
ROACH  POWDER 

3,000  Private  Houses  and 
Apartments  Satisfied 

Under  Our  Guaranteed  Contracts 

RELIABLE  INSECTICIDE  CO. 

249  Washington  St.,  Boston 
Tel.  2205  Main 

The    Sargent     School 

For  Physical  Education 

Established  1881.  Largest  normal 
department  for  physical  education 
in  the  world.  General  and  special 
courses  prepare  for  healthy  woman- 
hood.    Address  for  booklet 

Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent 

8  Everett  Street  Cambridge,  Mass 

D.    F.    KEEFE 

Plumber  and  Gas 
Fitter 

Telephone,  Newton  North  731 
Residence,   Newton  North   1845-M. 

Merchants  Row,      Watertown,  Mass. 


Carpets,      Rugs,      Furniture 
CLEANED 

WITHOUT     REMOVAL 
BY     VACUUM 

SANITARY  DUST  REMOVING  CO. 

6  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Save  Your 

Money 
With  Us ! 

Best  plan 
ever     devised 


Anybody  can  have  from  1  to  40  shares 
Dividends  at  5%%.   Deposits  by  Mail 

Watertown    Co-operative    Bank 

WATERTOWN,    MASS. 


OTIS    BROTHERS 
COMPANY 

Dry  Goods,    Shoes  and 
Rubbers 

15-19  MAIN  ST.,  WATERTOWN 
279-281     WASHINGTON     ST.,     NEWTON 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


SITTINGS  AT  RESIDENCE  IF  DESIRED 
TOWN  OR  COUNTRY 


HIGH  GRADE  ONLY 

THE  RICHARDS  STUDIOS 

394  Boylston  St.,  Back  Bay,  Boston 

and   WINCHESTER,   MASS.,  at  the  Station 

APPOINTMENT  ONLY 

The  Finest  Equipped  Studios  in  New  England 
Tel.  Back  Bay  7832,  Either  Studio 

SUPERIOR  EXCELLENCE  OF  ALL  WORK  GUARANTEED 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Engrossers  for  Harvard   University  since   1 90<J 


^5= 


MARTIN  ENGRAVING  COMPANY 

141    FRANKLIN    STREET  BOSTON 
Honor  Rolls  and  Diplomas— Send  for  Samples  and  Prices 


J.  G.  SWIFT  W.   H.   CLAFLIN 

Pres.   &   Gen.    Mgr.  Treasurer 


William  H.  Claflin  &  Co. 

Incorporated 


Paper 


338   Summer   Street 


Boston 


The   Fur   House   Par   Excellence 

Fashion  Fur  Company 

Custom  Furriers 

Motor  Wearing  Apparel,  Scarfs,  Muffs 
Repairing  and  Remodeling 

364A  Boylston  Street  Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone  Back  Bay  880 

Telephone  Back  Bay  2049  and  78608 

HOUSEHOLD  LEAGUE 
Employment    Bureau 

SUPERIOR  DOMESTIC  HELP 

MISS    L.    MITCHELL,    Mgr. 

364A  Boylston  Street  Boston 


C.  TESTA  &  CO. 

« 

LACES  AND   LINENS 

girt  Cmbrotberp 

li^^TOl 

anfa 

»^tc| 

Crafts 

miS^ 

U9  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Grosberg's 

WOMEN'S  WEAR  SHOP 

Coats     Suits     Millinery 
Waists    Furs 

484  WASHINGTON   STREET 
BOSTON 

Kensington  Tea  Room 

687  BOYLSTON  STREET 
Boston,  Mass. 

Trinity  Court  Cafe 

175    DARTMOUTH    STREET 
Boston,  Mass. 

UNDER   SAME   MANAGEMENT 
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Richardson,  Wright  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Aseptic    Steel    Hospital 
Furniture  and  Bedsteads 

Also    Mattresses    and    Pillows 

Factory   and   Salesroom 
65   Beverly  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Bigelow,  Kennard  &  Co. 

(INCORPORATED) 

Jewelers  and 
Silversmiths 

Makers  of 
FINE  WATCHES  AND  CLOCKS 

511  Washington  Street,  Cor.  of  West  Street, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  E.  &  R.  Co. 

Cleansers — Dyers — Laundries 


Works  and  Main  Office 

209-223  Massachusetts  Ave. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


?AWYER'< 

X  E33E9  crystal 

JHBblue* 

SAWYER  CRYSTAL  BLUE  CO.,  88  BROAD  ST.  BOSTON 

ASPHALT 


GRANOLITHIC 

TAR  CONCRETE 

Walks,  Driveways,  Floors,  Steps,  Etc. 

CAST-STONE 

For    Building,  Trim  and     Ornamentation 


Phone  Main  6657 


GEORGE  E.  HOMER 

WATCHES,  JEWELRY  AND 
DIAMONDS 

WEDDING     AND     ENGAGEMENT 
RINGS,  SILVERWARE 

45  Winter  Street 
Boston 

Optical  Department,  Eyes  Examined,  Glass 
Repairing 


CASH    PAID 

For  Ladies'  Cast  Off  Clothing,  Furs,  Jewelry,  Books  Etc. 
Also  Second  Hand  Furniture  and  Antiques. 

MRS.   MONAHAN 


271  Tremont  Street,  Boston 

Near  Shubert  and  Hollis  St.  Theatres 


Tel.  Beach  5742 
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MORTON  E.  SETCHELL 


J.  SEYMOUR  LUTHER 


SETCHELL  and  LUTHER 

Certified  Public  Accountants 

Audits,  Special  Investigations,  Constructive  Accounting 


TELEPHONE 
FORT  HILL 
4349 


931-932  OLD  SOUTH  BUILDING, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


New  York  Office 

150  Nassau  St. 

Telephone  Beekman  2213 


1"^     jk     r  |  <  "■— %  £%         There's  a  Reason  for 
1^    i\      1      Bhj     ^^            Our  Low  Price  on 

"■^  *^   *    *-^  **J               New   and   Used 

Pianos  and  Phonographs 

If  it's  a  piano  or  phonograph,  we  recom- 
mend   you    see    us    before    buying.      Look 
everywhere,     see     us     last,    then     compare 
values.      SPECIAL    SALE    ON   GUARAN- 
TEED  PHONOGRAPHS  AND  RECORDS, 
— large    variety   to    select   from.      BATES 
PIANO    CO.,    68    Chauncy    St.,    Room    32, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Tels.  Dor.  5841,  1522 

T.  G.  Buckley  Co. 

MOVERS,  PACKERS,  STORERS  OF 
HOUSEHOLD  GOODS 

Concrete  Fireproof 
Storage  Warehouse 

690  Dudley  St.                             Boston,  Mass. 

Expert  Watch  Repairing 

My  experience  in  the  U.  S. 

and  abroad  is  your 

guarantee 

HENRY  BILLAUER 

Watchmaker 

6V2  Devonshire  St.                         Boston 

Up  one  flight 
Tel.  Main,  2637-M 

The  Bluebird  Dining  Room 

LUNCHEON— 11:45  A.  M.  to  2:00  P.  M. 
(A  la  Carte) 

TEA— 2:30  to  5:00  P.  M. 

DINNER— 5:30  to  7:30  P.  M. 
(Table  D'Hote) 

FIRST-CLASS   SERVICE 

Special  Prices  for  the  readers  of 

The  Outlook  For  the  Blind 

383  Boylston  St. 

Robert  F.  Boit 

&  Co. 

40  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

All  Insurance 

Back  Bay 
Typewriter  Exchange 

334  Boylston  St. 
BOSTON       -       MASS. 

All   makes   typewriters   bought, 
sold,  rented  and  repaired. 

Agents    for    Blick   and    Corona    Port- 
able   Typewriters 
Telephone  B.  B.  3000 

ADTERTISEMEXTS 


LET  US  BUILD 
YOUR  HOME 

With  our  stock  material  method 
and  large  volume  of  business  we  can 
save  25%.  Call  and  see  our  large 
assortment  of  Designs  of  Houses 
ranging  in  price  from  $3500.00  up. 
Do  not  wait  for  the  building  boom 
to  advance  prices,  "Build  Now." 

HITCHINGS  &  HITCHINGS 
Architects 

453  Washington  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

Tel.  BBeach  6732 


Claus  Art  School 

Portrait,  figure,  still-life,  miniature, 
and  landscape,  in  oil,  charcoal,  water- 
color,  pastel  and  pencil. 

(Special  classes  for  children). 

(School  open  the  entire  year). 

W.  A.  J.  CLAUS  -  U.  A.  CLAUS 

Instructors 

410   Boylston    St.  Boston 


George  Willcomb 
Company 


64  Chardon  St. 


Boston 


EVERYTHING   FOR 

MATTRESS   MAKERS 

Feathers,    Pillows, 
"Prize"  Hair   Picking  Machines 


Work  with  good 

teeth  or 
Fight  for  Life 

without  teeth 

Your  Health,  your  Fu- 
ture depend  on  good 
teeth. 

We  gaurantee  to  fix  any 
condition  of  the  mouth 
to  a  healthy  state 
WITHOUT  PAIN. 

International  Dental  Co. 

29J/2  Tremont  St.  Boston 

Open   Evenings   and   Sundays  by- 
Appointment 


HOW  TO  FURNISH 

AND  DECORATE  THE 

HOME 

ARTISTICALLY 

PROPERLY    AND    ECONOM- 
ICALLY ANSWERED 

By  Mrs.  Flora  MacDonald 

Three  Hamilton  Place 
Boston 


Jefferson  &  Johnson 
ORCHESTRAS 

with  the 

Musicians'  Bureau 

Superior    Colored    Musicians    furnished    for 
all  occasions.     Novelty  numbers  fur- 
nished when  desired 

W.  S.  JEFFERSON,  Manager 
181  Tremont  Street,  Boston 

Room  36  Telephone  Beach  1176 
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The  Oriental  Restaurant 


341  Mass.  Ave. 

Tel.  B.  B.  53187 


Cor.  of  St.  liotolph  St. 

One  Block  from  Symphony  Hall 

American  and  Chinese  Food 

High  Class  Music  Every  Evening 

Safe  Parking  Space  for  Autos 

A  Cool  and  Home-Like  Place  Find  it  out  yourself 


A  Soothing  Antiseptic 

For  Cuts,  Burns,  Bruises, 
Wounds  and  Sores 


Relieves  pain,  reduces  inflammation  and 
promotes  rapid  healing.  Maintains 
sanitary  conditions  in  the  sick  room. 
A  household  necessity  for  disinfecting 
closets,  drains,  and  traps. 

Prevents    Contagious    Diseases 

Send   for   free   sample   and 
descriptive  booklet 

The   Barrett   Company 

35  Wendell  Street  Boston,  Mass 


French  Lessons 

French,  English,  Italian, 
Russian  Lessons.  Twenty- 
three  years'  successful  expe- 
rience. Conversational  prac- 
tice and  object  lessons  for 
beginners,  75c  private;  50c 
in  class. 

MRS.  MARY  WEILANDT, 

8  Westland  Avenue,  Boston, 
Suite  1.  Telephone  Back 
Bay  5414-M. 


JOHN  E.  COUSENS  COAL  CO. 

781  COMMMONWEALTH  AVE. 
BROOKLINE 
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Tel.    Back    Bay    1329-2 

We  Sell   Plumbing    Goods   Direct  2  U 
At  Wholesale  Prices 

DR.  A.  G.  RICHBURG 

DENTIST 

■.---                 SBHB 

Successor  to  Dr.  R.  W.  Cram 

Office  Hours                       Boylston  Chambers 
9  to  12  a.  m.                      739  Boylston  Street 
1  to  5  p.  m.                                                 Boston 

We    Carry    a    Full    Line   of 

Plumbing,     Heating-     and     Lighting     Supplies 

BOSTON  PLUMBING  &  LIGHTING  SUPPLY  CO. 

145    &    147    Portland    St. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Near    North    Station                         Tel.    Hay    4100—4001 

Liquor  Habit 

AND   DRUG  HABITS 

treated   along   modern    and    ethical   lines 
amid    homelike    comforts    and    surround- 
ings.     Patients   accepted   by   the   day   or 
week. 

For    further    information,    write,    call 
or  telephone. 

DR.  SCHAEFER'S  HOSPITAL 

(Established    9    Years) 

304   NEWBURY   ST.,   BOSTON 

Tel.    (day    or    night)    Black   Bay   3970 

Branch    Office:    44    Chickatabut    Street,    NEPONSET 
Telephone  7352  M 

CHARLES  A.  ROLLINS 

Undertakers  and 

Embalmers 

Main    Office,   300    Meridian    Street 
East   Boston,   Mass. 

FUNERAL       PARLORS       CONNECTED       AND 
SUPPLIED    WITHOUT    CHARGE 

AUTOMOBILE  SERVICE  WHEN  REQUIRED 

Telephone   East   Boston   383 

Angell 
Elevator  Lock    Co. 

370  Atlantic  Avenue 
BOSTON 

Pierce   &  Cox 

Engineers  and  Contractors 

for 
PLUMBING  and  HEATING 

143  Kingston  Street 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Prompt    and    Careful    Attention    to    Repairing 

Beach    1472    &    1473 

Mrs.   RUTH  COLT  JACKSON 

THERAPEUTIC    TREATMENT 

Ozone  Vapor  and  Violet  Rays 

The  Restorer  of  lost  energy  administered 

Nervous  Trouble  a  specialty.     Twenty  years  experience.     Scalp  and  face  treat- 
ment.    Superfluous    Hair  removed. 

LAWRENCE    BUILDINGS 
119  Tremont  Street                                       Room  1118                                      Tel.  Beach  6676 

IDVERTISEMENTS 
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Regal  Laundry 

Airy  -  Light  -  Sunny 


WEST   END 

Corner  of  Bulfinch  Street  and  PI. 
73   Hancock    Street 

30  "WX-t  167-- DUDLEY  STREET -169 


It  doth   save  nine 
That  stitch  in  time 

Which  we  do,  gratis, 
At    One-Six-Nine. 


SOUTH    END 

505    Columbus    Avenue 

764  Shawmut  Avenue 

100   Dartmouth    Street 

11    Appleton   Street 


Teams   To   All  Parts 
Of  the  City 


MAIN    OFFICE    AND    PLANT 


Telephone  Roxbury   1930 


NEW  YORK  STUDIOS 

306  Fifth  Ave. 

Between   31st  and  32nd  Sts. 

Special  rates  extended  for  the  Holiday 
Season 

CHAMPLAIN  STUDIOS 

21    West   St.        161    Tremont   St.      164   Tremont   St. 
Phone  Beach  932      Phone  B«ach  858     Phone  Beach  2687 


CATS  PAW 

CUSHION  RUBBER  HEELS 


TREAD  SOFTLY 
STEP    SAFELY 


iRDER    BY     NAME.  \C-i  1 y——\  <:  V\0F  [)Fa 

FOSTER   RUBBER   COUvC3 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


Harvard  Trust  Co 

Central  Square 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 

From  $5.00  a  Year  Upward 


Capital  $200,000 


Surplus  $300,000 


£>& 


e>j& 


Wildey  Savings  Bank 

John  J.  Whipple,  Pres. 
George E.Taber.Treas.   Chester C.  Freeman, As«t.Tre,as. 


52  Boylston  Street,  Boston 


Money  deposited  on  or  before 
February  15  August  15 

May  15  November  15 

will  draw  interest  from  these  dates 

PHYSICIANS  PLEASE  TAKE  NOTICE 
Weston's   Gluten  Bread 

Prepared  from  a  Special  Formula  of  90%  of  Gluten 
Flour,  Entire  Wheat  Flour  and  other  non-starch  products. 

Especially  adapted  for  any  one  of  a  RHEU- 
MATIC, DYSPEPTIC  or  DIABETIC  nature. 

WESTON'S    BAKERY 

135  Summer  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
TELEPHONE.  OXFORD  1140 


JDFERTISEMEXTS 


USE 


Dr.  Greene's  Nervura 

For  the  BLOOD   AND   NERVES 


MOSELEYS  FACE  CREAM 


165   Tremont   Street 

Mail    orders    filled 


(Made   from   a  French    formula) 

is  softening  and  cleans- 
ing— take  a  jar  with  you 
on  your  next  motor  trip, 
and  see  how  it  takes  the 
dust    out    of    your    skin. 

— On   sale   at — 

Jordan,  Marsh  & 
Company 

Boston,   Mass. 


Ostrich  FEATHERS 

Bands  and  Novelties  made 
from  your  old  feathers  at  half 
cost  of  new.  Feathers  and 
Boas  Dyed,  Cleansed  and 
Curled. 
Fifty  Years'  Reputation  for  High-Class 
Work 

M.  Methot  Ostrich  Feather 
Company 

BLAKE  BUILDING, 
Only  Office  59  Temple  Place 


More  Ad  Philosophy 

"Were   all    of  us   "ads"   in  the   pages 
of  Earth, 
And  some  of  us  lose,  some  win; 
It    partly    depends    on    our    wit    and 
girth, 
And  the  magazine  we're  in. 

But    whether    in    rippling    prose    we 
flow, 
Or  verses  extremely  bad, 
The  ones  that  win  are  the  ones  that 
show 
The    "goods"   behind   the   "ad." 

+     +     + 

If  you  are  COM-petent 

You  must  COM-pete; 

If  you   COM-pete, 

You  must  RE-peat, 

And,  If  you  can't  COME  back, 

You  must  STAY  back. 


Established  1850 


Back  Bay  4945-3 


BOOK  and  MAGAZINE 

BINDING 

We   specialize   in   the  binding  of  one  or  more 

volumes  to  order  or  to  match  sets. 

Old  books   rebound. 

ALEXANDER  MOORE 

384  Boylston  Street 
Corner  Berkeley  Street  BOSTON 

(ttipmfakr  &  Oto. 

151  Fremont  #t„  poston 
Womtn's  anfc  Jfflrsses' 

^nits       (Ettats 
<$rttrn»      Hats 
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@tttlaok  fat-  %  pmfr 

For  advertising:  space    and   rates  apply  to 
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C.  BRADFORD  MUDGE.    Advertising  M gr. 
10  Province  Court         Boston,  Mass 


Outlook  for  the  Blind 


Summer,  1919 


Red  Cross  Institue 
for  the   Blind. 

On  May  26th,  the  agents  of  the  Red  Cross 
began  their  administration  of  the  school  for 
blind  soldiers,  which  is  located  in  Baltimore, 
Maryland.  For  many  weeks  previous  to  this 
date,  the  transfer  of  the  school  from  military 
authorities  to  the  Red  Cross  was  under  discus- 
sion. The  wisdom  of  this  transfer  is  evident, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  so  long  as  the  blind 
men  remained  in  the  army,  they  were  not  able 
to  receive  their  compensation  or  their  insur- 
ance. This1  meant,  if  they  were  fully  covered 
by  insurance,  a  holding  up  of  $157.50  a  month, 
in  place  of  which  they  were  receiving  only  the 
regular  army  pay  of  $30  a  month.  Under  the 
circumstances,  the  men  naturally  felt  restless, 
particularly  those  who  had  relatives  dependent 
upon  them. 

As  soon  as  the  soldiers  knew  that  they  were 
going  to  be  discharged  from  the  army  so  that 
they  could  have  this  money,  their  entire  atti- 
tude toward  the  school  changed,  and  when  they 
were  asked  whether  they  wished  to  continue 
at  the  Institute,  a  very  large  majority  replied 
in  the   affirmative. 

Two  of  the  physical  changes  which  were 
made  immediately  affected  what  the  boys  called 
the  "eats  and  sleeps,"  and  pleased  them  very 
much.  According  to  Army  Regulations, 
group*  of  twenty  men  were  sleeping  in  large 
rooms,  in  barrack  buildings,  and,  as  not  all  of 
the  twenty  wished  to  go  to  bed  or  get  up  at 
the  same  time,  there  were  very  few  hours  each 
night  during  which  everything  was  quiet  in  the 
dormitories.  As  soon  as  the  Red  Cross  was 
tailed  upon  to  operate  the  Institute,  small 
rooms  were  built,  so  that  two  men  could  room 
together. 

In  the  dining  room,  the  army  tables,  without 
table  cloths  and  with  metal  dishes, wereused 
during  the  military  regime.  When  the  change 
was  made,  these  noisy,  unsightly  things  gave 
place  to  many  small  oval  tables,  each  seating 
six  or  eight ;  table  cloths  and  china-ware  were 
also  introduced.     An  even  more  important  fac- 
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tor  in  the  improved  dining  room  conditions 
was  the  placing  at  each  table  of,  at  least,  one 
seeing  member  of  the  staff.  The  immediate 
result  has  been  that  the  dining  room  has  be- 
come a  delightful  social  centre.  Visitors  con- 
stantly comment  upon  the  comfort  and  quiet- 
ness  of   the   room   during   meal   time. 

While  these  physical  changes  were  being  put 
into  effect,  the  educational  staff  was  working 
out  a  practical  curriculum.  We  are  binding 
in  this  issue  a  reprint  of  the  Bulletin  which 
has  just  been  issued  by  the  Red  Cross  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  showing  what  courses  of 
study  are  available  for  the  blind  men.  This 
curriculum  is  analagous  to  the  books  in  the 
treasurer's  department  of  any  business  con- 
cern :  although  always  up-to-date,  it  has  to  be 
worked  upon  daily  and  is  always  "subject  to 
change." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  have  evolved  the  curriculum 
even  in  its  present  state  of  completeness  with- 
out the  practical  experience  at  Evergreen 
which  the  staff  has  had  during  the  past  nine 
months. 

Now  that  the  men  understand  that  there  is 
no  more  doubt  about  their  money  from  the 
Government  and  that  the  school  has  settled 
into  a  regular  routine,  a  very  fine  "esprit  de 
corps"  has  developed,  Avhich  promises  excel- 
lent results  during  the  forthcoming  school 
year,  which  opens  September  8. 

1919  Toronto  Convention 
of  the  A.  A.  W.  B. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  the  organization  held  a  convention  in 
Canada.  The  host,  in  this  instance,  was  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
The  meetings  were  held  in  the  Physics  Build- 
ing of  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  the 
delegates  resided  and  had  their  meals  in  one 
of  the  University  buildings.  If  the  delegates 
had  not  been  housed  in  buildings  which  were 
so   far  apart,   it   would  have  been   one  of  the 
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most  congenial  gatherings  ever  held.  Under 
the  circumstances,  however,  the  delegates  felt 
that  the  usual  after-session  informal  confer- 
ences were  sadly  missing.  There  were  about 
two  hundred  in  attendance. 

The  program  was  printed  in  this  magazine 
in  the  last  issue.  The  addresses  were  of  a 
high  order  and  commanded  the  interest  of  all 
who  attended.  The  round  tables  were  very 
successful.  The  best  evidence  of  this  fact  was 
that  so  many  persons  wanted  to  be  at  so  many 
of  the  different  tables  at  the  same  time,  their 
interest  showing  that  the  topics  under  discus- 
sion were  timely. 

The  fact  that  Toronto  was  struggling  with 
a  street  car  strike  made  it  impossible  for  the 
delegates  to  see  any  of  the  city  as  it  is  under 
normal  conditions.  Through  the  courtesy  of 
the  C.  N.  I.  B.,  sight  seeing  cars  were  pro- 
vided, all  the  work  for  the  blind  was  visited, 
and  many  points  of  interest  in  the  city  were 
passed  on  the  way. 

The  excursion  to  Niagara  Falls  was  the 
crowning  event  of  the  Convention,  even  though 
the  Lake  decided  to  show  the  land  lovers  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  cross  the  English  Chan- 
nel to  find  a  choppy  sea.  Most  of  the  party 
were  soon  distressed  by  the  vigorous  action 
of  the  steamer  and  those  who  could  find  a 
couch  or  any  place  on  which  to  stretch  out 
counted  themselves  fortunate.  In  spite  of  the 
shake-up,  however,  every  one  recovered  suffi- 
ciently to  be  duly  impressed  with  the  wonder- 
ful Falls  at  Niagara,  which  were  so  near  at 
hand  that  every  one  was  conscious  of  their 
presence  while  enjoying  their  midday  meal. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  A.  A.  W.  B.'s  visit 
to  Canada  was  a  delightful  occasion.  Every- 
body connected  with  the  C.  N.  I.  B.  did  his 
part  most  generously,  and  the  Toronto  Con- 
vention will  go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the 
notable  meetings  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B. 

The  officers  for  1919-1920  are  as  follows : 
H.  Randolph  Latimer,  President;  S.  C. 
Swift,  M.  A.,  First  Vice-President;  Miss  Kate 
M.  Foley,  Second  Vice-President ;  Chas.  B. 
Hayes,  Secretary;  George  R.  Bellows,  Treas- 
urer. 


Resolutions   of  the 
L919  A.  A.  W.  B. 
Convention 

1.  Resolved,  That  this  Association  express 
its  unqualified  appreciation  of  the  excellent 
hospitality  extended  by  the  Canadian  National 
Institute  as  a  yhole  and  in  the  persons  of  its 
President,  Board  of  Directors  and  Staff  in  par- 
ticular, and  to  the  good  people  of  Toronto  in 
general. 

2.  Resolved,  That  this  Association  acknowl- 
edge with  sincere  thanks  its  indebtedness  to 
the  President  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  the 
Chancellor  of  Victoria  College  and  to  their 
Assistants,  for  their  generosity  and  courtesy 
in  placing  their  properties  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Convention. 

3.  Resolved,  That  this  Association  tenders  its 
hearty  thanks  to  Mr.  C.  W.  Lindsay  for  his 
signal  contribution  to  the  complete  success 
of  the  Convention.  The  thanks  of  the  A.  A. 
W.  B.  are  also  tendered  to  the  Honorable 
Dr.  Cody  for  his  cordial  welcome  in  behalf  of 
the    Province    of   Ontario. 

4.  Resolved,  That  this  Association  acknowl- 
edges its  indebtedness  to  its  outgoing  officers 
for  the  excellent  and  efficient  service  rendered 
during  the  difficulties  and  embarrassments  in- 
cident to  the  war  conditions  of  the  last  two 
years. 

5.  Resolved,  that  this  Association  expresses 
its  appreciation  and  approval  of  all  disinter- 
ested effort  on  behalf  of  the  blind  such  as  that 
of   the   Crocker-Wheeler   Company. 

*  6.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  As- 
sociation that  all  instructors  in  the  Literary 
and  Musical  Departments  in  Schools  for  the 
Blind  and  as  far  as  possible  in  all  other  de- 
partments, have  the  same  qualifications  that 
are  required  of  teachers  for  the  same  work 
in  schools   for  the  seeing. 

7.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this' 
Association  that  the  conditions  of  employment 
of  blind  women  should  in  every  respect  as  far 
as  practicable  be  the  same  as  those  incident 
to  the  employment  of  blind  men  and  that  the 
conditions  of  the  employment  of  the  blind  in 
general  should  approximate  those  of  the  seeing. 
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Fourth  Report 
Commission  on 
Uniform  Type 

A  careful  reading  of  the  "Fourth  Report 
of  the  Commission  on  Uniform  Type  for  the 
Blind,"  which  is  included  in  this  number  of 
this  magazine,  reveals,  among  many  interest- 
ing features,  these  important  facts  : 

1.  A  uniform  type  for  the  blind  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world  has  actually  come,  for  Re- 
vised Braille,  Grade  One  and  a  Half,  has  been 
adopted  by  America  and  can  be  read  by  any 
reader  of  Revised  Braille,  Grade  Two.  More- 
over, it  is  the  only  true  literate  form  in  which 
Braille  is  embossed,  commending  itself  as  a 
proper  instrument  for  instructing  the  young 
blind;  and,  as  it  contains  but  a  moderate  num- 
ber of  contractions,  it  is  found  acceptable  to 
the  average  adult. 

2.  However  much  it  may  be  desired  to  effect 
an  interchange  of  embossed  books  and  plates 
with  our  British  brethren,  it  is  just  now  much 
more  to  the  point  that  some  working  agree- 
ment be  reached  by  our  American  embossers, 


by  means  of  which  a  free  exchange  of  plates 
among  them  may  be  possible,  thus  making 
every  embossed  text  easily  available  to  the 
beneficiaries  of  every  press. 

3.  The  Commission  has  been  sincere  and  con- 
sistent throughout  the  entire  type  controversy  ; 
it  has  made  genuine  and  substantial  sacri- 
fices to  secure  a  uniform  type,  and  its  renewed 
request  that  the  British  National  Uniform  Type 
Committee  name  a  small  subcommittee  to  act 
with  a  like  subcommittee  from  America  to- 
ward a  greater  degree  of  uniformity,  is  fur- 
ther evidence  of  its  genuine  desire  to  reach 
a  satisfactory  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter. 

Poultry   Raising 

Mr.  E.  O.  Jones,  Secretary  of  the  Jefferson 
City  Association  for  the  Blind,  215  East  Main 
St..  Jefferson  City,  Missouri,  has  written  to 
the  editors  asking  that  the  readers  of  the 
Outlook  for  the  Blind  who  have  had  experi- 
ence in  poultry  raising  send  him  information 
in  regard  to  their  success  in  this  line  of  work. 


Dining  Room  at  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Baltimore,  Maryland.  Under  military  regime 
long  army  tables,  without  table  cloths  and  with  metal  dishes,  were  vised.  This  picture  shows  the  change 
which  took  place  May  26,  1919,  when  the  Red  Cross  took  over  the  management  of  the  institution. 
Members  of  the  staff  dine  with  "the  boys"  so  that  the  dining  room  has  become  a  delightful  social  centre. 
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"Victory  Over 
Blindness" 

"Victory  Over  Blindness:  How  it  Was  Won 
by  the  Men  of  St.  Dunstan's,  and  How  Others 
May  Win  It."  By  Sir  Arthur  Pearson.  Hod- 
der  &  Stoug-hton. 

This  book  contains  the  account  of  one  of 
the  great  British  achievements  of  the  war; 
and  is  from  the  pen  of  the  man  who  accom- 
plished it.  It  tells  of  the  origin  and  expan- 
sion of  St.  Dunstan's,  the  beautiful  house  in 
Regent's  Park,  where  men  blinded  in  the  war 
receive  a  training  that  enables  them  to  re- 
enter civil  life.  The  extent  of  the  undertak- 
ing may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  there 
are  1,500  blind  men  on  the  books  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  that  together  with  its  annexes  it 
employs  a  staff  of  over  800. 

Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  the  author  of  the  book, 
and  the  founder  and  ruling  spirit  of  St.  Dun- 
stan's was — as  is  generally  known — one  of  the 
most  active  forces  in  the  newspaper  world  un- 
til a  few  years  ago,  when  his  sight  began  to 
leave  him.  It  went  completely,  and  with  it, 
one  would  have  thought,  the  only  link  whereby 
the  powerful  engine  in  his  brain  could  have 
connected  up  to  the  work  he  wished  it  to  per- 
form. Naturally  a  man  of  the  greatest  energy, 
he  was  especially  qualified  to  realize  that, 
whoever  can  afford  to  be  idle,  the  blind  man 
cannot.  Time  can  fly;  the  blind  man  must  see 
to  it  that  it  does  fly  or  it  will  hang  heavy. 
Sir  Arthur  fought  his  handicap — the  world  is 
his  own — in  his  own  way;  he  wrested  with 
the  problem  in  exactly  the  same  spirit  as  if 
it  had  been  a  vital  matter  of  business,  taking 
nothing  for  granted,  making  experiments,  and 
acting  resolutely  upon  conclusions  deliberately 
arrived  at.  He  reached  many  conclusions — 
perhaps  the  most  significant  being  to  dispose 
with  the  services  of  the  valet  who  had  at- 
tended him  for  many  years.  "The  great  se- 
cret of  success  in  learning  to  be  blind  is  to  in- 
sist upon  doing  everything  possible  for  one- 
self," Having  mapped  out  the  blind  world  for 
himself,  he  turned  his  attention  to  its  denizens, 
determining  to  give  them  the  advantage  of  his 
own  discoveries.  After  he  became  President 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  "the 
field  of  its  activities  widened  in  many  direc- 
tions," and  one  imagines  that  an  account  of 
the  working  of  the  new  leaven  might  he  enter- 
taining reading.  Thus  it  came  about  that  when 
the  war  began  to  throw  its  human  wreckage 
upon  our  shores,  the  salvage  corps  included 
a  leader  who  brought  to  the  care  of  the  blind 


a  knowledge  of  their  requirements  gained 
from  the  inside,  an  experience  of  affairs  and 
a  habit  of  organization  derived  from  a  great 
business  built  up  by  personal  exertion,  a  vol- 
canic energy,  unlimited  confidence,  and,  above 
all,  imagination. 

Imagination!  "After  all,  it  can  be  made 
very  interesting  to  start  a  new  life,"  says  Sir 
Arthur,  and  he  adds :  "At  the  very  moment 
when  it  would  be  most  natural  for  them  to 
be  despondent  I  wanted  them  to  be  aston- 
ishingly interested."  His  main  idea  was  that 
the  blinded  soldiers — practically  all  St.  Dun- 
stan's men  are  soldiers — should  enter  a  world 
where  the  things  that  blind  men  cannot  do 
are  forgotten,  and  where  everyone  was  con- 
cerned with  the  things  blind  men  can  do. 
Blindness  was  to  be  regarded  as  an  oppor- 
tunity, not  as  an  affliction.  This  is  not  mere 
rhetoric ;  for  the  majority  of  St.  Dunstan's 
men  it  has  made,  for  instance,  an  opportunity 
of  earning  higher  wages  than  they  were  re- 
ceiving before  they  were  injured.  The  method 
has  proved  successful  to  an  astounding  degree, 
but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  material 
to  which  it  was  applied  was  as  novel  as  it- 
self. Blindness  is  largely  associated  with  old 
age,  with  enfeebled  bodies,  and1  with  extreme 
poverty ;  as  a  class  the  St.  Dunstan's  men  were 
young,  healthy,  full  of  energy  and  ambition. 
Moreover,  colors  and  shapes,  the  aspects  of 
the  world,  were  familiar  to  them;  they  were 
people  to  be  instructed  in  normal  language, 
whereas  explanations  addressed  to  those  blind 
from  infancy  are  best  couched  in  specially 
chosen  words.  It  is  considered  important  to 
get  in  touch  with  the  blinded  man  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment — to  pull  him  out  of 
the  slough  before  he  has  time  to  sink  into  it. 
He  is  visited  as  soon  as  he  reaches  hospital, 
and  at  the  first  interview  comes  the  presen- 
tation of  the  Braille  watch — the  symbol  of  in- 
dependence. The  raised  dots  on  the  dial  tell 
him  the  time — he  need  no  longer  ask  it.  The 
trades  taught  at  St.  Dunstan's  are  massage, 
shorthand  writing,  telephone  operating,  poultry- 
farming,  joinery,  mat-making,  boot-repairing, 
and  basketry.  To  these  must  be  added  net- 
ting, which  is  regarded  not  as  a  trade  but  as 
a  paying  hobby.  Extracts  from  numerous  let- 
ters go  to  prove  that  these  trades  have  been 
learned  as  well  as  taught.  After  the  blind  man 
has  left  St.  Dunstan's  to  establish  himself,  he 
can  look  for  assistance  to  Captain  Ian  Fraser, 
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THE  RE-EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND  ADULT 

By    KATE    M.    FOLEY,    Home    Teacher,    California    State    Library.* 


"A  voice  came  in  the  darkness 

And  lifted  the  curtain  of  Mind ; 
I  saw  that  fingers  could  be 

Also  eyes  to  the  blind. 
I  touched,  I   thought,   I   saw, 

And  the  dark  shades  rolled   aside. 
So  to  you  my  heart  pays  tribute, 

Dear  teacher,  friend  and  guide." 

These  lines  were  sent  to  me  by  one  of  my 
pupils  after  he  had  learned  to  read  and  write 
the  raised  characters.  The  lines  express  the 
purpose  of  re-education,  and  indicate  the 
means  by  which  it  may  be  attained.  Rehabili- 
tate, reconstruct  and  re-educate — these  are  fa- 
miliar terms  in  this  hour  of  stress  and  world 
confusion.  To  the  minds  of  many,  they  sug- 
gest problems  that  are  entirely  new,  but  to  the 
social  worker  and  those  whose  lives  have  been 
spent  in  the  service  of  the  handicapped  men 
and  women  of  our  civil  communities,  the  prob- 
lem presented  is  no  new  one,  the  only  differ- 
ence being  that  whereas  hitherto  but  few  rec- 
ognized the  problem,  today,  stirred  by  the 
knowledge  of  war  and  its  frightful  conse- 
quences, every  one  is  eager  to  share  in  the  re- 
habilitation movement  now  sweeping  over  the 
land.  The  re-education  of  the  blinded  soldier 
is,  after  all,  only  the  re-education  of  the  blind 
adult,  and  he  has  been  with  us,  lo,  these  many 
years.  Adult  blindness  has  increased  alarm- 
ingly in  the  past  half  century,  and  the  prob- 
lem of  providing  for  this  unfortunate  class  has 
assumed  proportions.  The  prospect  of  having 
to  care  for  many  blinded  soldiers  has  led  to 
a  consideration  of  the  blind  and  their  pos- 
sible rehabilitation,  and  much  good  should  re- 
sult from  the  united  effort.  A  cordial  invita- 
tion is  extended  to  all  to  "come  over  to  Mace- 
donia and  help." 

The  California  State  Library  has  been  en- 
gaged in  the  re-education  of  the  blind  adult 
since  it  opened  its  Books  for  the  Blind  De- 
partment in  June,  1905.  At  first  it  supplied 
books  to  those  who  already  knew  how  to  read, 
but  soon  it  became  evident  that  its  field  of 
usefulness  could  extend  to  the  adult  suddenly 
deprived  of  eyesight  and  not  eligible  to  a 
school  for  the  blind.  And  thus  the  need  of 
home    teaching   became    apparent    long   before 


*Paper   presented   at   the   A. 
Toronto,    Canada, 


A.    W.    B.   Conference, 


1919. 


the  State  Library  could  employ  a  teacher. 
I  realized  this  need  even  before  leaving  school, 
and  it  was  my  privilege  to  teach  as  a  volunteer 
for  twenty  years  prior  to  my  appointment  as 
home  teacher  for  the  State  Library.  During 
that  period,  I  taught  the  blind  of  my  own  and 
other  states  by  correspondence,  and,  before 
books  were  made  available  by  the  library,  [ 
copied  stories  and  poems  to  suit  the  taste  of 
the  individual  pupils.  In  this  way  I  came  into 
close  contact  with  the  blind  and  their  prob- 
lems, and  my  every  waking  moment  was  de- 
voted to  their  service;  and,  although  there 
were  "heavy  burdens  in  the  load,  and  too  few 
helpers  on  the  road,"  I  clung  to  the  hope  that 
some  day  help  would  come,  and  that  I  should 
be  enabled  to  reach  all  who  needed  re-edu- 
cation. And  this  hope  was  realized  in  July, 
1914,  when  the  State  Library  asked  me  to  ac- 
cept the  position  as  home  teacher. 

The  duties  of  the  State  Library  home  teacher 
are  manifold.  This  department  has  steadily 
grown  in  importance  until  now  it  is  recognized 
as  the  very  bone  and  sinew  of  work  for  the 
blind  in  this  state.  Some  of  the  teacher's 
duties  are :  to  teach  raised  type  to  all  who  can- 
not see  to  read  ordinary  print;  to  search  for, 
and,  when  possible,  place,  either  in  the  school 
at  Berkeley,  or  the  special  class  at  Los  Angeles, 
all  blind  children  who  have  attained  the  age 
of  six  years.  In  the  past  five  years,  I  have 
sent,  from  the  south  alone,  fifteen  children  to 
Berkeley,  and  seventeen  to  the  special  class  in 
Los  Angeles.  The  third  duty  of  the  home 
teacher  is  to  conduct  a  campaign  for  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness  and  conservation  of  vision 
in  adults  and  children ;  and,  fourth,  to  set  forth 
the  need  of  the  blind,  convince  the  public  that 
its  attitude  toward  them  is  often  an  added  af- 
fliction, and  correct  a  few  of  the  many  mis- 
taken ideas  concerning  those  deprived  of  eye- 
sight, and,  when  possible,  to  find  employment 
for  them.  The  importance  of  this  last  duty 
cannot  be  over  estimated,  and  so  our  home 
teachers  are  permitted  to  devote  a  portion  of 
their  time  in  a  campaign  for  enlightenment  and 
the  results  thus  far  achieved  are  most  en- 
couraging. 

As  I  have  said,  the  State  Library  appointed 
me  as  its  first  home  teacher  in  July,  1914,  just 
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one  month  before  the  outbreak  of  the  great 
war.  I  am  by  nature  a  reconstructionist,  and 
as  home  teacher  I  have  had  ample  opportunity 
to  put  into  practice  theories  that  were  the  out- 
growth of  earnest  reflection  and  varied  ex- 
perience. Until  recently,  I  had  never  heard  the 
terms  vocational  or  educational  therapy, 
though,  in  reality,  I  had  been  using  these 
methods  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Our  first  borrower  was  a  lady  of  ninety-five 
years,  and  so  we  realized  at  once  that  there 
was  practically  no  age  limit  in  the  work. 
Among  our  elderly  borrowers  are  doctors, 
judges,  ministers,  teachers  and  authors,  and 
to  them  the  reading  has  given  a  new  lease  on 
life.  There  are  invalids  among  our  elderly 
people — men  and  women  in  wheel  chairs,  with 
crippled  limbs,  sometimes  deprived  of  the  use 
of  one  hand,  but  they  are  reading,  and  their 
pleasure  is  beautiful  to  see.  We  love  our 
elderly  borrowers,  and  devote  much  time  and 
thought  to  their  comfort  and  well  being,  mak- 
ing suggestions  as  to  their  exercise  and  enter- 
tainment. Thus  we  are  called  upon  to  recon- 
struct old  and  young  alike,  and  the  possibili- 
ties of  this  work  are  limitless,  and  the  results 
very   gratifying. 

We  teach  the  Moon  type  to  our  elderly  bor- 
rowers, or  those  with  crippled  or  toil-worn 
hands,  or  those  suffering  from  some  nervous 
disease.  This  type  is  easily  learned,  as  the  in- 
experienced finger  soon  distinguishes  the  large 
character,  and  in  a  few  days  the  pupil  is  able 
to  spell  out  short  sentences.  This  large  type 
is  invaluable  in  cases  where,  in  order  to  re- 
store lost  confidence,  a  quick  return  is  impera- 
tive. Just  here,  I  wish  to  make  a  plea  for  a 
more  general  use  of  Moon  type.  Some  one 
has  called  it  a  "crutch,"  but  we  all  know  that, 
for  certain  cases,  crutches  are  indispensable 
and  nothing  has  as  yet  been  found  to  take  their 
place.  We  teach  Moon  to  every  pupil  over 
fifty  years  of  age,  and  when  this  type  has  been 
read  for  a  few  months,  a  dotted  system  is  more 
easily  learned,  as  the  finger  can  then  stay  in  a 
prescribed  space,  all  inclination  to  lose  the  line 
has  been  overcome,  the  pupil  has  confidence 
in  his  finger,  and  feels  a  satisfaction  in  learn- 
ing another  and  more  difficult  system,  es- 
pecially if  the  teacher  convinces  him  that  it  is 
a  promotion.  Pennsylvania  and  California 
lead  in  the  number  of  Moon  books  in  circu- 
lation, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  states 
will  soon  realize  the  value  of  this  type.     Tt  is 


inexpensive,  and  many  of  the  late  war  books 
are  now  available  in  it.  With  Moon,  as  with 
books  in  the  dotted  systems,  we  have  several 
copies  of  the  most  popular  works.  For  in- 
stance, we  have  eight  copies  of  the  Gospel  of 
John,  two  copies  of  the  Old  Testament,  four 
of  "Pollyanna,"  and  two  each  of  the  "Rosary" 
and  "Prisoner  of  Zenda."  The  keynote  of  the 
department  is  Service,  and  the  blind  of  the 
state  have  come  to  know  that  this  service  is 
most  elastic,  and  embraces  their  individual 
needs.  We  have  close  to  ten  thousand  vol- 
umes on  our  shelves,  our  monthly  circulation 
averages  sixteen  hundred,  and  our  list  of  bor- 
rowers has  reached  twelve  hundred.  We  pur- 
chase whatever  is  available  in  the  various 
types,  and  all  the  new  pupils,  that  is,  the 
younger  ones,  are  taught  Grade  One  and  a 
Half,  many  of  them'  insisting  upon  learning 
Grade  Two,  as  the  London  publishing  houses 
are  sending  out  so  many  splendid  books  in  it. 
We  have  very  little  difficulty  in  teaching  the 
contractions,  giving  them  as  a  promotion  and 
illustrating  each  one  with  a  sentence  showing 
its  correct  use.  One  of  our  pupils,  a  woman 
of  fifty-four,  who  was  educated  in  a  school 
for  the  blind  in  Germany  many  years  ago,  but 
did  not  learn  the  English  spelling  until  two 
years  ago,  learned  Grade  Two,  and  in  a  recent 
test,  averaged  seventy  words  a  minute.  An- 
other incentive  for  learning  contractions  is  the 
Ziegler  Magazine,  as  the  pupils  are  anxious  to 
read  the  current  events  and  other  splendid 
things  it  prints.  This  magazine  is  also  one  of 
the  greatest  aids  in  reconstruction,  and  has 
not  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  philanthropic 
effort  for  the  blind. 

The  California  State  Library  employs  but 
two  home  teachers  at  present,  though  the  num- 
ber will  be  increased  from  time  to  time.  From 
July,  1914,  to  October,  1917,  I  taught  in  Los 
Angeles  and  vicinity,  and  when  I  was  trans- 
ferred to  San  Francisco  and  the  bay  region 
in  November,  1917,  Miss  Catharine  Morrison 
of  Santa  Barbara,  succeeded  me  in  the  south, 
and  she  is  doing  splendid  work  there. 

In  addition  to  the  oral  instruction  given,  I 
have  forty  correspondence  pupils  in  this  and 
neighboring  states.  The  County  Librarians 
in  California  act  as  so  many  field  officers,  re- 
porting every  case  of  blindness  to  us,  and  in 
many  instances,  offering  to  visit  and  encourage 
the  correspondence  pupils. 

The    qualifications    of    a    home    teacher    are 
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briefly  these :  personality,  adaptability,  tact,  a 
sense  of  humor,  a  broad,  comprehending  sym- 
pathy, a  strongly  hoping  heart,  unlimited  pa- 
tience, and  determination  to  do  what  is  best 
for  her  pupils,  no  matter  what  the  opposition, 
or  how  hard  the  task  may  be.  "He  who  can 
plant  courage  in  the  human  soul  is  the  best 
physician,"  and  that  is  one  of  the  essential 
duties  of  the  successful  home  teacher.  Some 
knowledge  of  eye  and  nervous  diseases  is  of 
the  utmost  importance,  as  it  is  often  necessary 
to  exercise  the  greatest  care  and  patience  in 
giving  the  first  few  lessons,  as  an  unwise  word, 
or  a  failure  to  understand  conditions,  may 
lead  to  untold  misery.  It  is  essential  to  have 
the  co-operation  of  the  family,  and  we  are  often 
obliged  to  insist  that  changes  be  made  in  the 
household  arrangements  in  order  to  help  a 
pupil  through  the  trying  period  of  readjust- 
ment. This  is  sometimes  fraught  with  diffi- 
culties for  both  pupil  and  teacher,  but  the  lat- 
ter should  never  lose  sight  of  the  comfort  and 
advancement  of  her  charge,  and  should  care 
nothing  for  unreasonable  protests  or  selfish  ob- 
jections. 

The  State  Library  soon  realized  that  pro- 
viding books  was  but  one  way  in  which  it  coul'd 
serve  the  blind,  and  that  reading  was  but  the 
means  to  an  end.  It  came  to  know  that  home 
teaching  meant  infinitely  more  than  training 
the  fingers  to  become  fair  substitutes  for  eyes, 
or  providing  a  pleasant  pastime  for  its  borrow- 
ers. It  found  that  home  teaching  meant  giv- 
ing the  blind  a  new  lease  on  life  and  helping 
them  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  condi- 
tions— in  short,  that  home  teaching  meant  re- 
construction, re-education.  All  this  was  known 
to  us  before  it  became  necessary  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  engage  in  the  rehabilitation  of  its 
disabled  soldiers.  The  problem  of  re-educat- 
ing the  blind  civilian  is  much  more  complex 
than  that  of  re-educating  the  blind  soldier,  for, 
while  the  latter  is  usually  strong  and  vigorous, 
the  red  blood  of  youth  still  coursing  through 
his  veins,  and  his  material  welfare  assured,  the 
former  is  more  often  stricken  in  middle  life, 
or  on  the  threshold  of  old  age,  and  his  failing 
strength  and  ebbing  courage  render  his  re-edu- 
cation extremely  difficult,  unless  he  be  given 
immediate  and  competent  care  by  a  teacher 
who  shares  his  handicap,  but  who  has  suc- 
ceeded in  spite  of  it.  Only  blind  teachers  can 
adequately  perform  such  a  service,  as  they  are 
familiar   with   the    difficulties    and    discourage- 


ments that  overwhelm  the  adult  but  recently 
deprived  of  eyesight  and  every  step  in  his  dif- 
ficult path  is  familiar  to  their  feet.  Only  blind 
teachers  should  guide  the  uncertain  feet  over 
rocks  and  crevices  they  themselves  have  long 
since  learned  to  avoid.  The  inspirational 
value  of  blind  teachers  and  directors  is  rec- 
ognized in  England,  France  and  Canada,  even 
more  than  in  our  own  country,  and  that  is  one 
reason  for  the  success  of  this  work  among  the 
allied  nations. 

The  blind  adult  is  in  need  of  some  one  who, 
while  recognizing  the  undeniable  calamity  and 
loss,  is  yet  ready  to  lend  a  steadying  hand,  en- 
courage the  uncertain  feet  to  their  old,  free 
movement,  lead  the  troubled  thoughts  into 
other  channels,  and  find  new  methods  of  do- 
ing old  things.  Thus  encouraged,  the  adult 
will  soon  resume  his  normal  attitude,  realize 
that  much  good  work  may  yet  be  done,  and 
that  others  have  blazed  a  trail  which  he  may 
follow,  if  he  will.  To  bring  this  about,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  have  the  co-operation 
of  members  of  his  household.  For,  if  his  fam- 
ily and  friends  feel  that,  because  his  eyesight 
is  lost,  all  is  lost,  and  tell  him  that  because 
of  his  affliction,  he  can  do  nothing,  he  will  do 
nothing.  But  if,  instead,  they  tell  him  he  has 
a  handicap,  but  they  will  help  him  to  work  it 
off,  all  his  fighting  blood  will  come  to  the 
rescue,  and  he  will  say,  with  Emerson,  "the 
king  is  the  man  who  can."  I  give  this  sen- 
tence to  all  my  pupils,  and  their  spirit  leaps  to 
the  call,  and,  holding  to  my  hand  for  the 
first  few  uncertain  steps,  trusting  to  my  as- 
surance that  very  soon  they  will  find  their  way 
along  this  new  path,  the  bent  shoulders 
straighten,  the  bowed  head  is  lifted,  the  dark- 
ness is  dispelled  by  the  light  of  purpose,  soul 
sight  replaces  physical  sight,  and  the  adult  is 
ready  to  face  life  again,  undaunted  and  un- 
afraid. What  a  wonderful  privilege,  what  a 
rare  opportunity  for  service  is  thus  afforded 
the  teacher  awake  to  the  possibilities  of  her 
unique  position !  Is  it  not  strange  that  those 
of  us  who  love  our  work  are  carried  on  past 
all  knowledge  of  fatigue,  stimulated  to  con- 
stant effort  by  the  need  and  appreciation  of 
those  to  whom  we  minister.  "When  the  song 
goes  out  of  your  life,  you  cannot  start  another 
whilst  it  is  still  ringing  in  your  ears ;  but  let 
a  bit  of  silence  fall,  and  then,  maybe  a  psalm 
will  come,  by  and  by."  To  live  by  a  song  is 
all  very  beautiful   and  wonderful,  but  to   live 
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by  a  psalm  is  braver  and  worthier."  And 
in  the  case  of  the  blind  adult,  the  readjust- 
ment period  may  be  called  the  interim  be- 
tween the  song  and  the  psalm.  The  help 
which  the  senses  reciprocally  afford  to  one 
another  hinder  their  improvement,  and  so  the 
adult  whose  movements  are  no  longer  directed 
by  his  eyes,  feels  utterly  helpless  and  bewil- 
dered, as  one  who  finds  himself  on  a  strange 
road  very  late  at  night,  with  no  ray  of  light 
to  guide  him.  The  continued  darkness  causes 
a  feeling  of  depression  and  repression  very 
hard  to  combat,  and  I  fear  this  condition  is 
too  little  understood  by  home  teachers  coming 
directly  from  schools  for  the  blind,  where 
they  have  associated,  for  the  most  part,  with 
young  children,  or  those  deprived  of  eyesight 
during  the  formative  period.  I  strongly  urge 
that  schools  for  the  blind  give  this  matter 
serious  consideration,  and  that  an  effort  be 
made  to  provide  some  instruction  in  home 
teaching,  at  least  to  those  pupils  who  are  to 
be  recommended  for  such  work  after  gradua- 
tion. 

The  blind  adult  is  in  need  of  "first  aid" — 
in  need  of  a  friendly  hand  and  a  cheery  voice 
to  help  him  on  the  first  lap  of  the  difficult 
journey.  The  home  teacher  should  be  an  op- 
timist, and  should  realize  that  "humor  is  a 
shock  absorber,"  and  that  her  pupil  is,  for  the 
time  at  least,  dependent  upon  her  for  a  sane 
outlook  on  this  new  life  of  which  he  knows  so 
little.  The  teacher  should  realize  that  her 
hand  and  voice  must  take  the  place  of  the 
light  in  the  eyes  and  the  smile  on  the  lips.  In 
the  Red  Cross  Magazine  for  April,  Sir  Ar- 
thur Pearson  tells  of  holding  the  hands  of  the 
blind  soldiers  while  having  his  first  heart-to- 
heart  talk  with  them.  I  have  known,  irritable, 
discouraged  men  and  women  who  became 
trustful  and  docile  as  little  children,  after  I 
had  held  their,  hands  while  persuading  them 
to  let  me  lead  them  "out  of  darkness,  through 
blood,  into  light."  The  effect  of  this  personal 
contact,  this  human  touch,  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. 1  attribute  whatever  success  I  may 
have  achieved  to  my  unfailing  practice  of  get- 
ting close  to  my  pupils,  letting  them  lean  on 
my  strength  and  my  love  until  they  are  strong 
enough  to  stand  alone  and  smile  over  the 
uncertain  road  they  have  just  traversed. 
When  the  confidence  of  the  adult  is  won,  he 
is  usually  ready  to  learn  to  read,  and  great 
care  and  thought  must  be  given  to  the  first  few 


lessons.  Only  brief  periods  of  study  should  be 
assigned,  as  the  inexperienced  finger  tires 
quickly,  and  the  confusion  resulting  produces 
discouragement.  Daily  application  should  be 
insisted  upon,  and  even  the  slightest  improve- 
ment noted  and  praised.  The  teacher  should 
never  leave  the  pupil  discouraged;  always  find 
something  to  praise — the  fact  that  he  opened 
the  door,  his  cheery  manner,  the  walk  he  took 
to  please  her — always  something  to  encourage 
and  stimulate  him  to  greater  effort. 

When  the  adult  has  learned  to  read  and 
write  once  more,  perhaps  to  use  the  typewriter, 
he  feels  encouraged  and  begins  to  ask  what 
other  blind  men  are  doing,  and  to  wonder  what 
avenues  of  usefulness  are  still  open  to  him. 
Whenever  practicable,  we  induce  our  men  to 
resume  their  former  occupations,  or  suggest 
other  lines  of  work  suited  to  the  altered  con- 
ditions. A  number  of  our  pupils  are  raising 
poultry.  One  man  designs  his  own  coops, 
roosts  and  troughs,  and  has  a  thousand  chick- 
ens, all  in  good  condition.  Another  man  is 
taking  care  of  a  small  ranch.  We  have  sev- 
eral salesmen,  a  number  are  in  the  real  estate 
business,  and  two  are  successful  insurance 
agents,  one  selling  New  York  Life.  One  of 
the  correspondence  pupils  sharpens  knives  and 
lawn  mowers,  and  has  worked  up  a  good  busi- 
ness. Some  solicit  magazine  subscriptions,  and 
others  have  news  stands.  Another  corre- 
spondence pupil  is  superintendent  of  a  power 
plant,  and  when  anything  is  wrong  with  the 
machinery,  he  directs  the  repairing,  requiring 
only  the  eyes  of  his  helpers,  for  they  do  ex- 
actly as  he  tells  them.  Though  I  have  never 
met  this  man,  I  have  taught  him  to  read  and 
write  two  systems,  and  to  use  the  typewriter. 
He  has  wrung  "victory  from  defeat,"  and  he 
sings  with  the  joy  of  the  task,  for  he  knows 
he  is  blazing  a  trail  for  others  similarly  handi- 
capped. In  the  West,  our  social  consciousness 
is  still  somewhat  lethargic,  and  so  we  are  not 
doing  as  much  for  the  blind  industrially  as  is 
being  accomplished  by  the  Eastern  and  middle 
Western  States.  Then,  too,  we  have  fewer 
factories,  and  so  there  are  not  as  many  lines 
of  work  open  to  the  blind.  The  Government's 
program  for  the  re-education  of  its  blinded  sol- 
diers is  all-embracing,  and  should  result  in  un- 
told good  to  the  blind  civilian  as  well. 

We  encourage  the  women  to  knit,  sew,  cro- 
chet and  cook,  and,  through  our  efforts,  many 
a   domestic  tragedy  has  been  averted.     When 
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every  woman  was  knitting  for  the  Red  Cross, 
our  blind  auxiliary  of  the  Navy  League  ren- 
dered yeoman  service.  One  of  the  members 
knit  three  sweaters  in  ten  days,  and  made 
five  pairs  of  socks  in  a  week.  In  addition  to 
making  new  garments,  this  wonderful  auxil- 
iary ripped  up  work  poorly  done  by  seeing 
women  and  made  perfect  garments  from  the 
used  wool,  thus  proving  that  the  fingers  of  the 
blind  worker  are  deft  and  sure,  and  that, 
given  the  opportunity,  she  can  knit  as  well, 
and  often  better  than  her  more  fortunate  sis- 
ters. In  the  San  Francisco  Relief  Home,  we 
taught  two  old  men  to  knit,  and  they  have 
made  squares  enough  for  half  a  dozen  baby 
blankets. 

An  occupation,  however  light,  is  an  abso- 
lute necessity.  Enforced  idleness  is  an  added 
affliction,  and  one  not  easily  borne.  Partly 
through  our  efforts,  the  County  Charities  of 
Los  Angeles  have  started  what  is  called  hand- 
craft for  the  handicapped,  and  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  Charities  are  taught  chair  caning,  weav- 
ing and  basketry,  and  two  have  refused  fur- 
ther aid,  since  they  can  now  support  them- 
selves. In  the  Los  Angeles  Poor  Farm  and 
San  Francisco  Relief  Home,  the  blind  are  given 
light  occupation,  and  they  are  paid  a  small 
sum,  and  are  happier  in  consequence.  I  teach 
in  the  State  Industrial  Home  in  Oakland,  and 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  superintendent,  an 
extensive  reconstruction  program  is  being 
planned.  This  Institution  has  one  of  the  best 
plants  in  the  country,  and  its  output  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  An  amendment  to  its  or- 
ganic law  makes  it  possible  for  industrial  work 
to  be  taught  in  the  homes  of  the  blind,  and  a 
market  secured  for  their  products.  There  are 
one  hundred  and  forty  men  and  women  in  the 
Home,  and  two-thirds  of  that  number  read 
regularly,  a  large  percentage  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  many  of  them  became  blind  in 
adult  life.  I  also  teach  in  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  Hospital,  at  Palo  Alto,  in 
county  hospitals,  private  hospitals,  and  the 
State  Industrial  Accident  Commission  sends 
us  all  its  blind  adults  to  reconstruct.  The  Los 
Angeles  teacher  has  a  large  class  at  the  Sol- 
diers' Home,  where  she  brings  sunshine  to 
many  a  grizzled  veteran. 

A  number  of  blind  soldiers  have  returned 
to  their  homes  in  California,  instead  of  at- 
tending the  school  at  Baltimore.  To  these 
we  offer  our  services,  and  our  work  is  highly 
commended  by  the  San  Francisco  Chapter  of 


the  Red  Cross.  I  am  teaching  an  officer  at 
the  San  Francisco  Presidio  who,  in  civil  life, 
was  a  noted  surgeon  and  writer  of  promi- 
nence. He  is  one  of  the  bravest  men  I  ever 
knew,  and,  although  he  knows  he  can  never 
resume  his  surgical  career,  he  is  planning  to 
continue  the  practice  of  medicine  along  other 
lines.  His  eyes  are  very  painful,  and  he  is 
still  struggling  with  the  new  conditions,  yet 
he  writes  for  several  medical  journals,  and 
refuses,  as  he  expresses  it,  to  be  "a  quitter." 
He  is  learning  to  use  the  typewriter,  and  will 
soon  be  independent  of  a  stenographer,  and 
able  to  write  letters  or  articles  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  should  he  choose  to  do  so.  Our 
State  Library  has  given  much  thought  to  the 
instruction  and  entertainment  of  our  soldiers, 
and  has  kept  the  camp  libraries  well  stocked 
with   books. 

As  our  conception  of  service  is  broad  and 
elastic,  and  many  people  desire  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  blinded  soldier,  we  are  training 
a  class  of  volunteer  copists,  and  they  are  do- 
ing splendid  work  both  for  our  State  Library 
and  the  one  at  Baltimore.  There  are  fifteen 
women  in  the  class,  and  they  grow  more  en- 
thusiastic as  time  goes  on.  Most  of  them  are 
very  busy,  and  do  most  of  the  work  at  night 
or  on  Sundays.  They  copy  short  stories  with 
a  "punch"  to  the  articles  from  various  maga- 
zines, joke  books — in  short,  material  that  can- 
not be  procured  at  the  printing  houses  for 
the  blind.  In  addition  to  instruction  in  Braille 
writing,  I  discuss  the  problems  of  the  blind, 
and  suggests  ways  in  which  each  member  may 
help  in  spreading  the  gospel  of  work,  and  the 
right  of  the  blind  adult  to  a  chance  to  earn 
his  own  living.  Dr.  Newel  Perry,  well  known 
to  most  of  you,  has  trained  two  Braille  classes, 
one  in  San  Francisco  this  winter,  the  other 
at  the  summer  session  of  the  University  of 
California  last  year.  I  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures  there  also.  The  lectures  were  in- 
tended to  re-educate  the  public,  reconstruct 
many  of  its  ideas,  and  bridge  the  gulf  between 
the  blind  and  the  seeing.  The  lectures  have 
been  printed  in  pamphlet  form,  and  may  be 
had  upon  application  to  our  State  Libarary  at 
Sacramento.  For  the  past  five  years,  this 
campaign  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  public 
has  continued,  and  I  have  appeared  before 
women's  clubs  and  other  organizations,  ad- 
dressed medical  students  and  hospital  nurses 
advocating  measures  for  the  advancement  of 
the  blind,  urging  a  broader,  more  comprehend- 
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ing  sympathy,  and  a  saner  point  of  view.  In 
conjunction  with  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
the  State  Library  has  helped  to  pass  a  law  for 
the  prevention  of  blindness  in  infants,  a  law 
prohibiting  the  use  of  roller  towels,  and  this 
year  we  helped  to  secure  pensions  for  the 
blind.  In  addressing  the  public,  I  realize  I 
have  a  most  important  and  delicate  task,  a 
task  that  only  a  blind  person  can  adequately 
perform.  I  approach  it  with  no  misgiving,  no 
unkind  feeling,  but  with  a  sincere  desire  to 
bring  about  a  closer  relation  between  the 
two  classes,  and  to  break  through  the  wall 
of  prejudice  and  misconception  separating 
them.  Since  the  Government  is  making  such 
ample  provision  for  its  blind  soldiers,  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  find  other  and  broader 
avenues  of  usefulness  for  our  civil  blind  heroes 
who  go  into  the  dark  with  no  blare  of  trump- 
ets, no  applause  from  cheering  multitudes,  and 
who  wear  no  badge  of  honor  on  their  breasts. 
It  is  in  their  behalf  that  the  State  Library 
permits  me  to  conduct  this  ceaseless  campaign. 
Tn  addition  to  teaching  the  adult  to  read,  and 
helping  him  to  secure  employment,  we  have 
this  greater  task  of  educating  the  public,  of 
bringing  light  to  the  seeing.  But  the  light  is 
carried  in  a  friendly  hand,  and  the  hand  is  an 
index  to  a  heart  in  which  there  is  no  malice, 
no  bitterness,  no  distrust,  a  heart  brimming 
over  with  love,  with  hope,  with  confidence,  and 
with  a  belief  that  the  public  will  see  the  light, 
and,  seeing  it,  and  reading  my  message  in  its 
beams,  will  pass  it  on  to  others,  adding  to  it 
as  it  goes,  until  it  floods  every  corner  of  our 
vast  State,  and  results  in  untold  good  for  my 


people,  because  the  blind  are  my  people,  and 
their  joys  and  sorrows,  triumphs  and  defeats 
find  an  echo  in  my  heart. 

During  the  past  five  years,  we  have  taught 
over  four  hundred  and  fifty  persons  to  read, 
only  four  of  whom  were  blind  from  childhood, 
so  we  should  be  experienced  reconstruction- 
ists.  Through  our  efforts,  a  special  class  for 
blind  children  was  started  in  the  Los  Angeles 
public  schools,  the  library  loaning  the  books 
and  apparatus  for  the  first  year,  and  permitting 
me  to  train  the  teachers  for  the  class,  being 
glad  to  further  this  forward  movement  in  the 
education  of  blind  children.  Such  classes  will 
ultimately  solve  the  problems  to  which  most 
of  us  are  devoting  our  lives.  As  with  the 
nation  today,  so  with  those  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  blind — we  look  to  the  children 
for  the  fulfillment  of  our  highest  ideals,  and 
hope  in  their  advancement  to  have  "our  dear- 
est dreams  come  true.'*  Some  of  us  are  called 
visionary,  and  we  are  proud  to  confess  that 
we  have  a  vision,  a  wonderful  vision  of  the 
future  of  the  blind.  I  have  such  a  vision,  and 
I  walk  by  its  light  along  rough  roads,  across 
strange  streams,  up  hills  that  are  steep  and 
rock-strewn,  and,  though  my  courage  some- 
times fails,  and  my  strength  seems  unequal  to 
the  task,  the  light  shines  clear  and  steady,  and 
I  go  fearlessly  forward,  overcoming  obstacles, 
uprooting  prejudices,  laboring  with  heart  and 
mind  and  voice  toward  the  fulfillment  of  my 
cherished  dream  —  my  Vision  Beatific  —  the 
emancipation  of  my  people,  the  emancipation 
of  the  blind  of  California. 


"Victory  Over  Blindness"'  continued  from 
page  46. 

himself  a  blinded  officer.  Learning  a  trade 
is  hard  work  for  a  blind  man,  and  that  is 
one  reason  why  he  is  encouraged  to  play. 
Playing  entices  him  into  using  powers  that 
might  be  dormant  if  the  only  stimulus  were 
the  drudgery  of  early  essays  in  the  workshops. 
Besides  indoor  games,  rowing,  swimming,  and 
dancing  are  much  practiced;  no  one  who  did 
not  know  their  disabilities  would  see  anything 
abnormal  in  a  trained  St.  Dunstan's  four,  ex- 
cept the  pace  they  get  on  their  boat. 

This    book    is    full    of   practical    details — the 


tips  by  which  blind  men  know  their  where- 
abouts ;  the  uses  they  make  of  senses  not  hith- 
erto developed ;  the  contrivances  employed  in 
their  training.  It  has  "been  written  to  make 
known  what  was  done  for  the  soldiers  blinded 
in  the  war,  and  to  record  what  these  self-help- 
ing men  did  for  themselves."  Anyone  who 
finds  it  interesting  may  be  advised  to  see  the 
men  at  work,  as  may  be  done  on  Tuesday 
afternoons.  He  need  not  fear  a  painful  ex- 
perience. St.  Dunstan's  has  been  described 
.-is  "the  best  show  in  London." — From  the 
"Times  Literary  Supplement."  Reprinted  from 
the  Dunstan's  Review. 


'How  Shall  I  Learn  to  Teach  the 
Blinded  Soldiers' 

By     WALTER     G.     HOLMES, 

President   and    Manager   of   The  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for   the  Blinds 
(Reprinted   from  The   American  Museum  Journal,   New   York,   Volume   XVIII,   No.   1,  November,    1918.) 


NOT  a  week  passes  that  several 
persons  do  not  come  to  me 
and  ask  what  they  must  do  to 
learn  to  teach  the  blinded  soldiers. 

When  I  ask  what  experience  they 
have  had  with  the  blind,  I  usually  get 
the  reply  that  they  have  had  none, 
and  often  they  tell  me  that  they  have 
never  known  or  talked  with  a  blind 
person.  I  then  advise  them  to  look  up 
someone  who  is  blind,  among-  the 
75,000  already  blind  here  in  this  coun- 
try, and  who  needs  help.  Then  they 
ask,  "What  can  I  do  for  him?" 

On  one  occasion  I  advised  a  lady  to 
find  some  blind  persons  who  lived  cir- 
cumscribed lives  and  take  them  out  to 
"see"  the  world;  take  them  for  a 
walk ;  take  them  to  a  theater ;  read 
aloud  to  them ;  take  them  to  a  mus- 
eum; or,  best  of  all,  take  them  to  the 
park  or  the  woods.  She  asked,  "Why, 
what  good  would  that  do  them,  they 
can't  see  ?"  And  such  a  woman  thinks 
she  can  teach  the  blind  soldier — can 
lift  him  up  and  make  him  feel  that 
there  is  yet  a  place  for  him  in  the 
world,  to  be  useful  and  happy! 

The  word  "see"  has  two  meanings 
— to  see  with  the  physical  eye  and  to 
see  or  comprehend  with  the  spiritual 
eye — and  possibly  it  is  through  the 
spiritual  eye  after  all  that  the  most  of 
our  pleasures  come. 

If  one  wants  a  practical  demonstra- 
tion of  this  let  him  take  a  healthy  nor- 
mal blind  person  into  the  woods ; 
there  show  him  the  trees  and  their 
various  sizes,  explain  the  bark  of  this 
and  that  tree,  and  its  leaves.    Let  him 


touch  with  his  fingers  the  growing 
grass  or  soft  mosses ;  let  him  touch 
and  smell  the  blossoms  of  the  growing- 
plants.  His  sense  of  smell  being- 
quickened,  perhaps  he  may  get  a 
deeper  fragrance  from  the  flower  than 
you  do.  His  sense  of  hearing  has 
been  more  cultivated  than  yours  and 
he  will  detect  a  sweeter  note  in  the 
bird's  song  than  you  do,  and  will  hear 
more  in  the  singing  of  the  tiny  in- 
sects that  fill  the  grass  and  the  trees 
than  ever  comes  to  your  ears.  You 
would  give  such  a  person  a  day  of  in- 
finite joy,  and  food  for  happy  thought 
and  reflection  for  days  to  come,  and 
you  would  go  home  realizing  that  the 
blind  can  "see"  if  we  will  only  help 
them  to  do  so. 

You  will  find  your  blind  friends 
asking  you  the  color  of  each  article  or 
flower.  Of  course,  if  they  have  ever 
seen  they  will  recall  just  what  this  or 
that  color  is,  but  if  they  have  never 
seen  they  will  also  get  a  satisfaction, 
for  they  have  a  mental  picture  of  each 
color — incorrect  no  doubt — but  who 
knows  that  their  mental  picture  of  it 
may  not  be  more  beautiful  than  any 
glowing  color  our  eyes  have  ever 
seen? 

I  once  asked  my  brother,  blind 
from  infancy,  to  tell  me  his  ideas  of 
color,  for  he  always  asked  the  color 
of  each  new  article  he  "saw."  He  told 
me  that  he  got  great  satisfaction  from 
knowing  the  color  of  things,  but  I 
found  the  realization  of  each  color 
came  to  him  as  a  sound.  He  said  he 
knew  that  "red"  was  a  dazzling  color 


1  The  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind,  of  which  Mr.  Holmes  is  president  and  manager,  is  a 
monthly  publication  financed  for  the  last  ten  years  by  Mrs.  William  Zieerler  of  New  York  City,  at  an 
annual  expense  of  about  $25,000.  Ten  blind  girls,  two  of  whom  are  deaf  as  well  as  blind,  are  em- 
ployed in  collating  the  sheets  of  the  magazine.  The  magazine  is  sent  free  each  month  to  every  blind 
person   in   the  United   States   and    Canada   who   can   read. 


A  blind  girl  is  operating  the  Braille  typewriter  which 
uses  a  system  for  the  blind  invented  by  a  French  teacher, 
Louis  Braille,  in  which  the  characters  are  represented  by 
raised  dots.  The  "touch  method"  in  typing  here  reaches 
the    point   of  perfection. 


A    deaf   and    blind    girl    reads   proofs   of    The    Matilda 
Ziegler    MagaMine    and    records   errors    on    the    typewriter. 
Useful     employmenl     removes    the    greatest    burden,    idle- 
From    (In-   shoulders   of   the   blind. 


and  that  when  one  told  him  a 
thing  was  red  it  came  to  him 
as  a  shrill  whistle ;  he  knew 
that  the  foliage  was  green  and 
a  restful  color,  and  when  a 
thing  was  green  it  came  to  him 
as  soft  music.  My  brother's 
sense  of  hearing  is  so  acute 
that  he  can  tell  when  we  are 
passing  telephone  poles  or 
lamp-posts  at  the  edge  of  the 
sidewalk  from  six  to  ten  feet 
away.  If  we  are  driving 
along  a  country  road,  he  can 
tell  by  the  sound  when  we  are 
Dassing  a  tree  and  when  we  are 
in  open  country  or  in  woods. 
This  comes  from  the  law  of 
compensation — he  has  to  de- 
pend on  sound  and  he  has  cul- 
tivated this  sense.  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  the  blind  can 
tell  color  by  touch,  but  I  have 
never  seen  one  who  could,  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
anyone  who  can  do  this.  I  do 
know  a  blind  lady,  though, 
whose  sense  of  touch  is  -o 
acute  that  she  can  tell  the  de- 
nominations of  paper  money. 
She  really  feels  the  ink  in 
which  the  numbers  on  the  bills 
are  printed. 

The  blind,  as  arule,  have  a 
keen  sense  of  humor,  which  is 
surprising  to  the  average  per- 
son who  supposes  that  they 
think  gloomy  thoughts  only. 
(  hie  blind  person  once  said  to 
m< -,  in  complaining  that  most 
of  the  literature  printed  for 
them  dealt  with  religious  mat- 
ters :  ''They  seem  to  think  that 
we  blind  can  have  no  pleasure 
in  this  world  and  must  al- 
ways be  thinking  of  and  pre- 
pai  iim  for  tho  next." 

I  remember,  on  one  oc- 
casion, my  brother  and  I  call- 
ed to  see  a  very  pious  relative 
in  a  distant  state,  who  had 
never  met  him.  She  wanted 
in   some   way  to  express   her 


sympathy  for  him  and  she  said :  "Oh, 
James,  you  should  be  so  thankful  that 
you  are  blind,  as  there  are  so  many 
wicked  thing's  in  this  world  that  you 
cannot  see."  At  once  he  replied, 
"Well,  Cousin  Sarah,  there  are  a  lot 
of  them  I'd  like  to  chance  one  eye  on." 

The  blind  do  not  want  sympathy — 
they  want  to  be  treated  just  as  other 
people  are  treated,  and  they  do  not 
want  to  be  reminded  constantly  of 
their  blindness,  of  which  they  already 
know  enough  by  experience.  A  blind 
girl  once  said  to  me,  'T  wish  my 
friends  who  knew  me  before  Ilost  my 
sight  would  help  me  to  forget  that  I 
am  not  normal,  because  I  am,  except 
I  do  not  have  my  sight.  They  are  al- 
ways sympathizing  with  me  and  sym- 
pathy makes  me  weak." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  sooner 
or  later  there  comes  to  all  blinded  peo- 


ple a  sense  to  detect  obstacles  in  front 
of  them.  I  have  wondered  if  this  fac- 
ulty came  from  sound,  a  sort  of  echo, 
or  if  it  came  from  a  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  which  they  felt  on  nearing 
an  object.  Psychologists  have  attrib- 
uted it  to  the  latter,  but  I  believe  it 
comes  from  the  former,  for  I  have 
heard  blind  persons  "clucking"  or 
making  a  slight  whistling  sound  when 
walking  in  unfamiliar  places.  They 
told  me  they  were  "sounding"  to  see 
if  anything  was  in  front  of  them.  J 
am  confirmed  in  this  belief  by  the  fact 
that  a  girl  in  my  office,  who  is  both 
deaf  and  blind,  does  not  have  this 
sense  of  detecting  objects  in  front  of 
her.  This  girl,  however,  has  the  sense 
of  touch  developed  to  an  unusually 
high  degree.  I  can  write  in  ordinary 
script  with  the  point  of  my  fiinger  in 
the  palm  of  her  hand1,    and    she    can 


Blind  girls  collate  the  sheets  of  The  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine. — The  one  week  of  each  month 
which  finds  them  thus  engaged  they  call  their  "week  of  happiness,"  as  they  are  then  profitably  em- 
ployed. Much  of  the  world's  work  could  be  done  by  the  blind,  and  the  present  shortage  of  labor 
is    calling    attention    to    the    fact. 
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The  range  and  angles  of  the  "Big  Bertha,"  the  gun  which  shelled  Paris,  are  set  forth  on 
a  page  of  The  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine.  The  scale  of  miles  shows  the  heights  and  horizontal 
distance  reached  by  the  shells.  The  blind  take  as  lively  interest  in  the  events  of  this  world  as 
most  other  people,  and  naturally,  do  not  appreciate  the  apparent  attitude  of  many  of  their 
friends    that    they    should    only    be    preparing    for    the    next. 


comprehend  it  as  rapidly  as  I  can 
write  it,  or  she  can  hold  her  hand  on 
mine  as  I  write  with  a  pencil  and  read 
what  I  write.  This  girl  gets  a  pleas- 
urable sensation  from  placing'  her 
hand  on  the  piano  as  it  is  played.  She 
knows  in  this  way  a  dozen  pieces,  and 
will  repeat  the  words  of  the  songs, 
going  slowly  or  rapidly  as  you  play 
them. 

I  he  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  of  New  York  is  doing  much 
in  its  speical  work  for  the  blind, — the 
program  of  which  is  changed  month- 
ly, where  they  can  feel  the  objects  ex- 
hibited,- and  also  in  its  course  of 
lectures  for  the  blind.  It  has  ar- 
ranged with  the  boy  scouts  that  they 
act  as  guides  for  the  blind  who  have 
no  one  to  bring  them,  and  it  is  one  of 


the  finest  sights  to  watch  one  of  these 
husky  boys  carefully  leading  a  stoop- 
ed old  blind  woman  or  man  into  the 
lecture  hall ;  and  it  may  be  that  he  has 
gone  away  over  to  Brooklyn  to  get 
her.  I  wonder,  too,  if  the  public 
knows  that  the  American  Museum 
furnishes  the  car  fares  for  those  blind 
who  are  unable  to  pay.  It  is  done 
gently,  with  no  suggestion  of  charity 
that  so  hurts  the  blind,  but  the  al- 
moner sits  at  the  door  and  asks,  "Can- 
not I  give  you  car  fare  for  you  and 
your  guide?" 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  took  our  deaf- 
blind  girl  (Katherine  McGirr)  to  the 
American  Museum,  and  as  the  editor 
of  this  Journal  and  I  walked  with 
her,  I  placed  her  hand  on  one  of  the 
tusks  of  the  big  elephant,  and  then  on 


its  trunk,  and  at  once  she  exclaimed, 
"Oh,  a  big-  elephant!"  She  told  me 
she  had  never  "seen"  an  elephant  be- 
fore, but  knew  it  only  from  the  de- 
scriptions she  had  read.  She  was 
greatly  interested  in  a  human  skele- 
ton— its  smooth  skull — its  loose  teeth 
— its  ribs  and  its  long  fingers  and  toes. 
The  big  meteorite  gave  her  great 
pleasure  and  she  asked  its  weight, 
which  necessitated  my  getting  the  in- 
formation for  her  that  it  weighed  37,- 
107  lbs.  This  girl  rarely  ever  forgets 
the  hand  of  a  person  she  has  met  once 
or  twice.  She  tells  the  hands  by  the 
lines  along  the  back  and  at  the  knuck- 
les, but  if  the  hands  have  just  been 
washed  and  softened  with  soap  she  has 
difficulty  in   recognizing  them. 


I  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  an 
evening  recently  in  the  home  of  Miss 
Helen  Keller.  I  was  accompanied  by 
a  young  blind  woman  who  sings  beau- 
tifully, and  of  whom  Miss  Keller  is 
very  fond.  As  she  sang,  sitting  at 
the  piano,  Miss  Keller  stood  behind 
her,  and  by  lightly  resting  the  first 
finger  of  her  left  hand  gently  on  the 
singer's  lips  and  the  little  finger  on 
her  throat  she  got  not  only  the  words 
but  the  melody  of  the  songs,  her  lips 
sometimes  moving  as  she  herself  also 
repeated  the  words.  Occasionally  in 
the  ecstasy  of  delight  Miss  Keller 
would  move  her  right  hand  up  and 
down,  slowly  or  rapidly  with  the 
music,  and  at  times  would  throw  back 
her  head  as  she  drank  in  the  song.     It 
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The  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  gives  its  readers  a  description  of  baseball.  This  game  is  greatly- 
enjoyed  by  many  blind  persons,  when  with  friends  who  describe  the  hits,  home  runs,  and  so  on,  as 
they  occur.  Blind  persons  have,  as  a  rule,  a  keen  sense  of  humor  and  arc  not  at  all  of  the 
gloomy    turn    of    mind    usually    attributed    to    them. 


was  a  beautiful  picture  I  shall  never 
forget.  One  of  the  songs  was  of  roses, 
"the  red  for  joy  and  the  white  for 
pain."  When  it  was  finished  Miss 
Keller  said.  "Oh,  I  think  the  tone  of 
your  voice  is  so  splendid  on  that  word 
'white.'  '  Another  song  was  "Fitter, 
Patter.  Little  Drops  of  Rain,"  and  she 
tapped  her  fingers  on  the  singer's 
shoulder  in  accompaniment  with  the 
drops  of  rain  on  the  windowpane. 
Later  we  walked  in  her  flower  garden 
and  she  knew  every  flower  as  I  pluck- 
ed it  and  showed  it  to  her,  naming  at 
a  moment's  touch  the  pansy,  the  lark- 
spur, the  rose,  and  other  flowers. 

What  do  the  blind  get  out  of  a  study 
of  nature?1  They  get  all  and  perhaps 
more  than  we  do,  but  the  shame  is 
that  thousands  of  blind  sit  idly  in 
their  homes — some  of  these  too  poor 
to  be  called  homes.  Meanwhile  there 
are  thousands  of  persons  ready  to 
teach  the  blinded  soldiers  and  get  the 
glamour  that  would  come  from  that, 
and  yet  seldom  give  a  thought  to 
these  others  who  would  get  so  much 
pleasure  from  a  friendly  chat,  a  walk, 
or  anything  to  take  them  out  of  their 
narrow  lives  and  give  them  a  chance 
to  "see"  and  taste  and  smell  and  hear 
and  feel  the  beauties  of  nature  that 
abound  just  outside  and  beyond  their 
narrow  walls.  It  was  Miss  Keller 
who  said,  'The  burden  of  the  blind  is 
not  their  blindness  but  their  idleness." 
The  fault  that  they  are  idle  is  not 
1  heirs— it  is  our:;.  We  who  have  been 
blessed  with  sight  are  blameworthy. 
We  can  give  the  greatest  pleasure  to 
these  blinded  ones  by  helping  to  make 
them  normal,  happy  people,  and  we 
can.    too,    find    employment    for    them 


1  If  one  wants  to  read  a  fascinating  story,  let 
him  no  tin-  book  of  the  blind  naturalist'  and 
writer.  Clarence  I  lawks.  Hitting  the  Park  Trail 
published    by    Henrj     Unit    &    Co: 


and  lift  this  burden  of  idleness  that  is 
greater  than  their  blindness.  At  any 
rate  we  can  give  them  hours  and  days 
of  pleasure,  and  I  will  guarantee  that 
each  of  us  will  get  for  himself  even 
greater  pleasure  in  doing  it.2 

There  are  75,000  blind  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  not  likely  that  there 
will  be  750  blinded  soldiers,  possibly 
not  one  fourth  of  this  number.  There 
is  plenty  to  be  done,  you  see,  for  all 
our  blind  at  home  in  addition  to  the 
needs  of  the  war  blinded ;  and,  be- 
sides, the  Government  and  the  Red 
Cross  stand  ready  to  do  for  every  one 
of  them.3  Let  us,  at  least,  become  bet- 
ter equipped  to  help  the  soldiers,  by 
learning  more  of  the  neglected  al- 
ready blind,  and  of  their  needs. 


2  Just  now  wdien  there  is  a  scarcity  of  labor 
everywhere,  if  we  look  about,  with  a  visit  to  some 
neighboring  factory,  we  may  be  able  to  find  where 
the  blind  can  fill  many  of  these  needed  places.  A 
manufacturer  called  on  me  a  few  weeks  ago  and 
during  our  conversation  said,  "I  wonder  if  there 
is  any  work  in  my  place  a  blind  person  could  do!" 
I  said,  "Let  me  go  with  you  and  see."  I  saw  at 
once  that  there  was,  and  the  next  morning  two 
blind  girls  were  at  work  there  getting,  and  earn- 
ing, $1.25  a  day.  Another  girl  has  been  added 
since.  Not  one  of  these  girls  ever  earned  $3.00  a 
week  before  with  her  knitting  and  similar  work. 
The  work  is  the  manufacture  of  spark  plugs,  and 
the    girls    assemble,    wrap,    and    box    these    plugs. 

a  A  "Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind"  has 
been  established  on  the  grounds  of,  the  Military 
Training  School  for  Blinded  Soldiers,  at  Cold 
Spring  Road,  Guilford,  Baltimore,  at  the  request 
of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States 
Army.  The  Institute,  located  on  a  beautiful 
country  estate,  is  planned  to  supervise  the  ac- 
tivities of  blinded  marines,  sailors,  and  soldiers, 
after  they  enter  civil  life  and  to  supplment  the 
training  given  at  the  Military  Training  School  for 
the    Blind. 

The  "Committee  of  Direction  of  the  Institute," 
as  appointed  by  the  Red  Cross  War  Council,  is 
made  up  as  follows:  Mr.  Henry  B.  Wallace, 
chairman;  Lieut.  Col.  C.  H.  Connor,  vice  chair- 
man; Alfred  E.  Shipley,  M.D.;  Mr.  James  P. 
Munroe;  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel;  and  Lieut.  Col.  James 
Bordley,  director  of  the  Institute.  The  hope  is 
that  the  war-blinded  men  can  be  placed  in  posi- 
tions which  will  utilize  as  far  as  possible  the 
training,  experience,  and  interest  of  their  work 
before  the  war.  The  Institute  will  co-operate 
with  the  educators  and  other  workers  for  the 
blind,  including  libraries,  the  Zicglcr  Magazine, 
and  other  printing  plants  for  the  blind,  in  the 
production  and  distribution  of  study  and  reading 
matter, — The    Editor. 
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Note  on  the  American  Museum's  Work 
with  the  Blind 


THROUGH  the  Jonathan  Thome  Me- 
morial Fund,  established  in  1910,  the 
American  Museum  has  been  enabled 
to  develop  greatly  the  educational  work  for 
the  blind  of  New  York  City  which  was  be- 
gun in  an  experimental  way  during  the 
previous  year.  This  work  has  been  con- 
ducted along  the  line  of  public  lectures  for 
adults  and  of  classes  in  the  Museum  for 
children.  In  addition,  the  schools  are  pro- 
vided with  Museum  specimens  of  mam- 
mals, minerals,  birds,  and  ethnological  ob- 
jects for  use  in  their  class  work,  together 
with  small  palster  cast  models  of  these,  and 
also  with  large  relief  globes  of  the  world. 
Blind  children  in  New  York  City  have  such 
limited  opportunities  for  coming  in  contact 
with  natural  objects  that  the  use  of  such 
material  as  the  Museum  affords  is  in  itself 
a  revelation  to  them,  stimulating  the  imagi- 
nation and  widening  the  mental  horizon. 
School  work  is  thus  made  more  interesting 
for  both  pupil  and  teacher.  The  number  of 
totally  or  partly  blind  children  in  the  grades 
in  Manhattan,  the  Bronx,  and  in  the  Wash- 
ington  Street 
School,  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  is  in 
the  neighborhood  of 
ninety.  These  chil- 
dren, in  classes  of 
from  nine  to  ten, 
are  brought  to  the 
American  Museum 
by  their  teachers, 
who  select  the  day 
and  hour  most  con- 
venient for  them- 
elves.  I  [ere  the  in- 
div.jual  needs  of 
each  child  are  met 
by  special  instruc- 
tion, since  there  is 
of  necessity  consid- 
erable variation  in 
age,  intelli  g  e  n  c  e, 
and  degree  of  blind- 
ness. Pupils  are  al- 
lowed to  handle  the 
objects  used  to  il- 
lustrate tlie  lesson 
ind  are  encouraged 


One  "good  turn"  of  the  boy  scouts  of  New 
York  City  is  to  act  as  escorts  to  the  lectures  for 
the  blind  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
1 1  itsory, 


to  ask  questions.  Talks  are  given  by  Mu- 
seum instructors  upon  topics  selected  by 
the  teachers  from  a  list  submitted  to  them 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  list  of 
topics  for  the  spring  of  1918  included  the 
following :  "The  Earth  and  Neighbor 
Worlds,"  "A  Journey  to  Africa,"  "Animals 
of  the  Seashore,"  "Animals  which  Fly," 
"Trees,  Buds,  and  Twigs,"  "Baskets  and 
Pottery  of  the  Indians,"  and  "The  Story  of 
of  the  Stone  Age."  Also  a  number  of  talks 
given  last  year  on  similar  subjects  were  re- 
peated by  request.  The  Museum  appre- 
ciates the  value  set  upon  the  instruction,  as 
evidenced  in  the  regular  attendance  of  the 
classes  and  by  numerous  letters  received 
from  the  teachers   of  the  blind  children. 

Besides  the  blind1  children,  the  number  of 
sightless  adults  with  whom  the  Museum  en- 
deavors constantly  to  keep  in  touch  is  about 
seven  hundred.  Invitations  are  sent  to  all 
these  for  the  free  lectures  prepared  by  the 
Museum  especially  for  them.  Wherever  nec- 
essary carfare  to  and  from  the  Museum  is 
advanced  and  boy  scouts  kindly  volunteer 
to  act  as  guides. 
The  attendance  at 
these  lectures  is  usu- 
ally about  three  hun- 
dred. The  animals, 
birds,  or  flowers 
which  form  the  sub- 
ject of  the  evening 
talk  are  placed  on 
exhibition  in  the 
foyer  of  the  Museum 
where  they  may  be 
handled  by  the  au- 
dience. (See  note  at 
the  bottom  of  the  op- 
posite page.)  Among 
speakers  at  these 
evening  talks  to  the 
blind  have  been 
Messrs.  Ernest  Har- 
old Baynes,  Louis 
Agassiz  Fue  r  te  s, 
Ernest  Thompson 
Seton,  Chas.  Craw- 
ford Ciorst,  O.  Clyde 
Fisher,  and  Admiral 
Rorert  E.  Perry. — 
Ann  E.  Thomas. 


GETTING  AN 

IDEA 

OF  THE  WORLD 

WITH  THEIR 

FINGERS 

liy  means  of  these  globes, 
which  are  loaned  to  those 
public  schools  of  New  York 
City  and  Brooklyn  which 
teach  the  blind,  the  children 
get  their  first  conception  of 
what  the  world  is  like.  They 
realize  that  it  is  round,  that 
it  inclines  on  its  axis,  and 
they  learn  to  locate  its  prin- 
cipal cities  and  chief  physi- 
cal features.  They  feel  the 
heights  of  the  mountains  an<1 
[he  flan  ss  of  th  *  deserls  and 
run  their  ringers  along  trie 
courses  of  rivers.  When 
they  have  discovered  thtr 
character  of  a  country  they 
are  told  the  history  of  the 
people  who  occupy  it,  and 
they  are  allowed  to  handle 
specimens  illustrating  cloth- 
ing and  implements  and  na- 
tive animals.  Blind  children 
who  have  taken  a  number  of 
lessons  can  point  to  any 
place  mentioned.  They  may 
make  a  journey  by  sea  from 
New  York  southward  and 
across  the  Panama  Canal,  or 
a  trip  by  train  across  the 
continent  and  thence  to 
Japan,  stopping  at  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  on  the  way. 
The  American  Museum  has 
fifteen  such  relief  globes, 
twenty-six  inches  in  diame- 
ter. They  were  designed  in 
consultation  with  the  late 
Gertrude  E.  Bingham,  super- 
visor of  classes  for  the  blind 
in  New  York  City,  and  were 
executed  by  Howells'  Mi- 
crocosm, Washington,  D.  C. 
Great  care  was  used  in  pre- 
paring them.  A  trial  globe 
was  made  and  corrected 
after  experimental  work 
with    the    children. 


Note. — A  flashlight  photograph  was  reproduced  on  the  back  of  the  cover  of 
the  same  number  of  the  Museum  Journal  showing  a  group  of  blind  and  partly 
sighted  persons  examining  mounted  specimens  of  wild  birds  in  the  foyer  of  the 
American  Museum.  It  is  not  difficult  to  tell  from  the  expressions  on  the  vari- 
ous faces  which  of  the  group  are  wholly  blind  and  which  have  been  surprised 
by  the  flashlight.  Opportunity  is  afforded  both  before  a  lecture  and  after- 
wards to  see  the  objects  lectured  about.  On  the  occasion  of,  a  wild  flower  lec- 
ture the  foyer  is  gay  with  masses  of  the  fresh  field  and  tree  blossoms;  before  a 
bird  lecture  there  are  tables  covered  with  the  mounted  birds  and  with  bird 
nests.  In  all  cases  instructors  are  at  hand  to  answer  questions.  The  interest 
of  the  blind  in  nature  is  very  genuine.  They  are  especially  glad  when  they 
"see"  a  bird  or  flower  they  have  heard  about  but  have  never  touched  before, 
or  when  they  see  one  perhaps  known  in  years  gone  by  when  they  were  not 
blind.  After  having  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  birds  in  this  way  they  take 
special    pleasure   in   listening   to   the    whistled   bird   songs. 


IMAGINATION 

THE  SEEING 

HAND 

The  suffering  is  deep 
that  comes  from  a  sense 
of  unworthiness  for  life, 
of  limitation  which  unfits 
one  to  give  service  to 
those  he  loves,  and  to 
take  his  place  with  others 
as  a  normal,  useful  mem- 
ber of  home  and  society. 
This  suffering  is  thrust 
upon  children  of  sensitive 
nature  who  are  blind. 
They  need  help  in  such 
study  and  play  as  will 
give  them  a  broad  vision 
outside  themselves  and  a 
courage  of  spirit  to  fight 
their  way  into  helpful- 
ness to  others  and  even 
full  self-support  when 
they  are  grown.  Blind- 
ness does  not  mar  the 
power  to  learn  or  to  at- 
tain to  great  knowledge 
or  wisdom;  it  merely  re- 
quires a  different  channel 
through  which  sensations 
shall  enter  the  brain.  It 
does  not  hinder  the  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  or  forma- 
tion of  theories  as  in  any 
child  who  can  see.  It 
does  not  hinder  the  ac- 
tion of  the  imagination. 
In  fact  the  blind  build 
up  a  very  real  and  vivid 
world — and  as  we  all 
know,  the  most  beautiful 
world  is  that  of  the  imag- 
ination. There  might 
even  be  the  question 
whether,  other  things 
being  equal,  one  sees  bet- 
ter with  the  hand  or  the 
eye.  Surely  it  is  true 
that  the  touch  of  the 
hand  is  very  real  and 
near,  leaving  nothing  un- 
certain. This  blind  child 
can  put  together  her 
reading  and  her  various 
touch  impressions  and 
visualize  the  traveler  in 
Arctic  snows  quite  as 
well  as  can  the  child  who 
has  gained  her  ideas  of 
snow  and  snowshoes 
through    her    eyes. 


HAND  AND  FINGER  MEMORY 

He  knows  his  household  pets — especially  his  dog.  Now,  from  his  opportunity  at  the  Museum,  his 
mental  vision  is  reaching  out  to  include  the  wilderness  animals.  A  blind  child's  hand  becomes  acutely 
sensitive  to  line  and  surface.  It  soon  learns  to  recognize  innumerable  fine  distinctions  and  slight  modi- 
fications which  carry  to  his  mind  a  quick  identification  of  objects.  He  reaches  out  his  hand  from  his 
darkness  and  it  is  as  if  the  light  shone;  he  reaches  it  out  from  his  isolation  and  he  is  not  alone.  Helen 
Keller,  speaking  of  the  value  of,  the  sense  of  touch  for  the  blind,  says  in  connection  with  her  dog:  "He 
loved  it  [her  hand]  with  his  tail,  with  his  paw,  with  his  tongue.  If  he  could  speak,  I  believe  he  would 
say  with  me  that  Paradise  is  attained  by  touch;  for  in  touch  is  all  love  and  intelligence."  There  is 
good  evidence  for  the  assertion  that  in  the  education  of  children  who  see  we  attach  too  little  im- 
portance  to  the  value   of  the   sense   of   touch. 


BLIND  CHILDREN  LIKE  "TIP,"  THE  ASIAN  ELEPHANT 

Fortunately  for  the  children  of  the  blind  classes,  many  specimens  exhibited  in  the  American  Museum 
arc  not  under  glass.  The  children  cannot  quickly  grasp  through  the  sense  of  touch  the  idea  of  the 
whole  of  a  large  object,  <>t  such  a  thing  as  a  garden  or  a  room,  but  they  can  get  acquainted  with  the 
parts,  and  the  mind  makes  the  combination.  The  American  Museum  has  had  made  especially  for  use 
with  the  blind  classes  small  plaster  models  (one  inch  to  one  foot)  of  elephant,  buffalo,  giraffe,  camel, 
and  hippopotamus,  from  which  an  idea  of  the  shape  and  pose  of,  the  whole  can  be  gained  before  study- 
ing the  real  object.  <  hie  small  blind  hoy,  passing  his  fingers  over  the  face  of  "Caliph,"  the  great 
hippopotamus  in  the   African   ball,   remarked   thai   il   must   have  a  good  disposition   as  the  corners  of  its 

mouth    turned    up. 


PART  OF  A  CLASS  OF  BLIND  IN  THE  AMERICAN  MUSEUM 

The  American  Museum  can  give  opportunities  to  these  children  not  easily  found  elsewhere.  For 
instance,  it  furnishes  models  illustrating  methods  in  the  history  of  transportation, — mocassins,  canoes, 
pack  horses,  prairie  schooners,  steam  car,  sail  and  steamboats,  hydro-aeroplanes.  It  also  has  an  ac- 
curate model  of  the  Panama  Canal.  In  New  York  the  greater  number  of  blind  children  and  children 
partly  blind  come  from  the  homes  of  the  poor.  As  a  rule  they  are  not  highly  gifted  intellectually.  In 
other  words  they  are  just  like  the  masses  of  all  other  children,  except  that  they  start  with  a  definite 
handicap.  The  public  schools  of  New  York  now  provide  study  classes  and  teachers  for  partly  blind 
children,  with  suitable  medical  attention  and  provision  of  raised  type.  These  children,  however,  recite 
and  receive  instruction  in  the  regular  classes.  Not  isolating  the  children  from  normal  children  results 
in   an   adaptation  for  the   later  time  when  they  must   earn   a   livelihood   among  normal  people. 
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New  Publication 

Second  Edition 


Directory  of  Institutions  for 

the  Blind  in  the 

United  States  and  Canada 

Compiled  by 
Charles  F.  F.  and  Mary  D.  Campbell 


The  new  edition  will  bring  material  about  the  insti- 
tutions and  organizations  for  the  blind  in  America  down 
to  date  and  it  is  hoped  will  be  ready  for  distribution  by 
September  1st. 

All  those  who  care  to  order  copies  in  advance  are 
urged  to  send  their  requests  to  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind, 
Columbus,  Ohio.    The  probable  cost  will  be  $1.00. 
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RED  CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

BALTIMORE,   MD. 


COMMITTEE  OF  DIRECTION 

H.    R.    Fardwell,    Chairman,  James    Bordley,    M.    D., 

American  Red  Cross,Washington,  D.C.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Walter  G.  Holmes,  M.  C.  Migel,  George  de  Schweinitz,  M.  D., 

New  York,  N.  Y.  New  York,  N.  Y.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

DIRECTOR 

L.    W.    Wallace, 


CALENDAR  FOR  THE  YEAR  1919-1920 
Fall   Term  Winter  Term 

Sept.     8,  1919 — School  opens  Jan.     5,   1920 — School  opens 

Sept.  12,  1919-Legal  holiday  Feb    ^   I920_Legal  holiday 
Oct.     12,  1919 — Legal  holiday 

Nov.  27,  1919— Thanksgiving  Day  Mar-  26>  1920— Term  closes 
Dec.    19,  1919 — Term  closes 

Spring   Term 

April    5,   1920 — School  opens 
May  30,   1920 — Legal  holiday 
June  25,  1920 — Term  closes 


NOTICE. — Additional  copies  of  this  Bulletin  and  further  information  with 
regard  to  the  institution  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to  L.  W.  Wallace, 
Director     of     the     Red     Cross     Institute     for     the     Blind,    Baltimore,    Maryland 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

RED  CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  outline  of  courses  of  instruction  contained  in  this  pamphlet  is 
the  combined  result  of  approximately  one  year's  experience  at  this 
Institution  and  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  best  and  most  sincere 
thought  to  be  had.  The  courses  are  not  complete  in  form,  subject 
matter,  or  scope,  but  the  process  of  development  is  going  on  con- 
stantly. It  is  expected,  therefore,  that  the  courses  will  be  changed 
from  time  to  time,  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  meet  new  conditions 
and  if  it  seems  wise  to  do  so  for  the  sake  of  better  performance. 

The  thought  behind  all  efforts  put  forth  at  this  Institution  is  to 
send  from  it  as  quickly  as  possible,  well-rounded  men,  men  who  are, 
in  every  way,  equipped  to  meet  the  social,  civic  and  economic  require- 
ments of  their  respective  communities.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
men  are  encouraged  to  take  some  work  in  each  of  the  four  major 
courses  of  instruction  offered.  The  four  major  courses  are  Supple- 
mental or  Preparatory,  Vocational,  A  vocational  and  Recreational. 

Among  the  Supplemental  courses  of  study  are  included  Braille, 
English,  typewriting  and  hand  training,  all  of  which  are  most  essen- 
tial and  necessary,  regardless  of  what  vocation  a  man  may  follow. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Institution  to  train  every  man  so  that  he  can 
use  the  typewriter  most  efficiently  and  to  be  able  to  write  intelligent 
business  letters  and  have  a  sufficient  amount  of  Braille  to  enable  him 
to  keep  his  own  notes  and  to  read  Braille  literature  satisfactorily. 

The  vocational  training  is  that  which  prepares  a  man  for  his  life 
work  or  his  job.  Vocational  courses  are  now  being  given  in  three 
general  lines,  namely,  Agricultural,  Commercial  and  Industrial.  In- 
tensive investigations  have  been  made  in  each  field.  Through  these 
efforts  there  has  been  obtained  much  valuable  information  which  is 
being  used  daily. 


There  are  many  sub-divisions  of  each  general  course.  For  example, 
in  Agriculture,  such  subjects  as  farm  management  and  poultry  rais- 
ing may  be  taken.  Likewise  in  the  commercial  course,  one  may 
specialize  in  general  salesmanship  or  life  insurance.  The  widest  pos- 
sible latitude  is  given,  so  that  a  man  may  obtain  almost  any  kind  of 
training  desired,  so  long  as  it  appears  to  be  practical  and  advisable. 
Special  courses  will  be  developed  to  fit  individual  needs  and  desires, 

in  so  far  as  it  is  feasible  to  do  so. 
i 
Avocational  courses  are  very  important.  The  blind  man  cannot 
use  his  time  in  the  same  way  as  can  the  sighted.  Consequently  what 
to  do  on  holidays,  lay-off  days,  week-ends,  and  evenings  is  a  problem 
for  many.  Idleness  is  a  detriment,  to  be  busy  a  tonic,  to  have  some 
diversion  essential.  Hence  all  the  men  are  urged  to  take  some  avoca- 
tional training  as  well  as  vocational. 

The  avocational  training  and  work  may  be  a  source  of  income  or 
it  may  not.  The  concern  is  not  that  it  be  a  source  of  income,  but  that 
the  men  be  prepared  to  obtain  diversion  from  their  main  task  of  life 
by  working  at  some  avocation.  The  man  who  works  in  a  store  all 
day  will  find  a  most  helpful  diversion  in  a  small  poultry  plant  at 
home.  There  are  many  lines  that  are  suitable  to  take  up  as  avoca- 
tions, such  as  life  insurance,  book-binding,  ibasket-making  and  music. 

There  are  times  when  one  needs  and  desires  total  relaxation.  At 
such  times  one  does  not  wish  to  be  occupied  at  either  his  vocation  or 
avocation,  but  desires  to  do  those  things  which  give  him  the  greatest 
possible  personal  satisfaction  and  pleasure.  To  prepare  the  men  for 
this,  the  Institute  encourages  them  to  take  work  along  purely  recre- 
ational lines.  To  a  very  large  number,  music  offers  the  relaxation 
desired;  hence  the  music  department  is  a  very  busy  place. 

Social  gatherings  of  every  character  will  meet  the  requirements  of 
others;  hence  the  dances,  the  theater  parties,  the  parlor  games,  the 
'•afternoon  tea"  party  are  popular.  Just  a  sufficient  number  of  re- 
creational activities  are  included  to  make  life  enjoyable  for  the  men 


here  and  to  give  them  that  training  which  will  enable  them  to  enter 
freely  and  comfortably  into  like  activities  in  their  own  communities. 

And  again,  some  may  enjoy  participating  in  public  affairs  and  in 
club  or  lodge  life.  Hence  the  Institute  encourages  practice  at  speak- 
ing and  participation  in  some  parliamentary  procedure  and  student 
organizations. 

The  Institute  is  equipped  with  a  faculty  in  every  way  prepared  to 
give  instruction  in  the  four  major  courses  outlined.  Men  and  women 
of  the  highest  intellectual,  practical  and  social  attainments  are  on 
the  staff  and  are  earnestly  devoting  their  time  and  energies  to  the 
work. 

The  Institute  is  also  well  supplied  with  buildings  and  the  equip- 
ment necessary  to  give  satisfactorily  the  courses  of  instruction  men- 
tioned. In  addition  to  the  educational  equipment  there  are  ample 
living  quarters  for  the  men.  Neatly  furnished  rooms,  each  large 
enough  to  accommodate  two  men,  are  furnished  free  of  cost.  Larger 
rooms  are  supplied  the  married  men  and  their  wives.  We  encourage 
the  wife  to  remain  here  and  take  the  training  with  the  husband. 

The  dining-room  service  and  the  meals  are  most  satisfactory.  A 
charge  of  five  dollars  a  week  is  made  for  board.  The  board  given 
actually  costs  several  dollars  more  for  each  person  than  is  being 
charged  for  it. 

The  Red  Cross  House,  with  its  large  and  well-equipped  lounging 
and  reading  rooms,  supervised  by  attentive  and  pleasant  young 
women,  gives  to  the  men  the  home  touch  that  every  person  longs  for. 

It  is  through  all  these  activities  that  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for 
the  Blind  is  endeavoring  to  send  from  it  well-equipped,  well-rounded 
men,  men  who  will  reflect  credit  upon  themselves  and  upon  the  In- 
stitute, who  will  be  useful  citizens  wherever  they  live,  and  who  will 
be  intelligent  and  worthy  citizens  of  the  country  which  they  have  so 
nobly  served. 
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ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENT. 

1.  English  I.  This  course  prescribes  for  only  the  common  gram- 
matical illnesses  and  lets  the  rest  alone.  It  makes  no  effort  whatever 
to  teach  a  system  of  grammar.  Aside  from  the  study  of  common 
grammatical  mistakes,  it  includes  spelling,  a  short  study  of  diction 
planned  to  increase  the  student's  vocabulary,  and  the  reading  of  a 
few  short  stories  on  commercial  and  industrial  themes.  To  enter 
this  course  the  student  must  successfully  have  completed  the  first 
course  in  typewriting. 

2.  English  II  (Business  Correspondence).  This  course  direct- 
ly follows  and  supplements  English  I.  The  one  course  is  incomplete 
without  the  other.  The  student  is  taught  to  observe  the  convention- 
alities of  letter  writing,  to  use  the  typewriter  for  the  mechanism  of 
letter  writing,  and  to  avoid  the  common  mistakes  of  business  ex- 
pression. The  course  emphasizes  the  value  of  simple,  direct,  dignified 
prose.  The  intention  is  to  enable  the  student  to  write  a  forceful 
letter  of  application,  a  clear  buying  letter,  a  convincing  sales  letter, 
an  intelligent  letter  of  inquiry,  a  courteous  letter  of  information,  an 
effective  collection  letter.  Letters  of  famous  men,  both  of  the  past 
and  present,  as  well  as  business  letters,  form  a  basis  of  study. 

3.  English  III  (Speaking).  Because  of  the  war  experiences  of 
the  students,  many  will  frequently  be  called  upon  to  speak  before  an 
audience.  To  meet  this  probability,  as  well  as  to  enable  the  student 
to  converse  respectably  under  any  circumstances,  this  course  has 
been  planned  to  overome  backwardness,  and  to  teach  more  self-con- 
fidence, correct  pronunciation,  and  clearness,  force  and  dignity  of 
expression.  The  subject  of  personal  appearance  is  first  undertaken, 
followed  toy  a  study  of  certain  speech  content  to  beware  of,  such  as 
complaining,  slander,  "knocking,"  boasting  and  abject  flattery.  Fur- 
thermore, the  student  is  taught  a  few  important  principles  of  parlia 
mentary  law,  so  that  he  may  either  preside  at  a  meeting  or  act  as  an 
active  intelligent  member.  He  is  also  taught  the  mechanism  of  elec- 
tions and  certain  simpler  principles  of  politics  and  civics  that  will 
make  possible  a  more  worthy  citizenship.  For  original  work  he 
learns  and  practices  the  various  kinds  of  speeches  and  their  construc- 
tion, the  announcement,  the  nominating  speech,  the  introductory 


speech  and  the  like.    In  general,  whatever  ability  as  a  leader  he  has, 
he  is  taught  how  to  apply  to  good  purpose. 

4.  Mathematics.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  mathematics  department 
to  ground  the  men  thoroughly  in  those  fundamentals  of  arithmetic 
which  will  be  of  practical  value  to  them  in  their  future  work.  The 
courses,  therefore,  are  planned  to  co-ordinate  with  the  classes  in  vo- 
cational training.  In  this  connection  geometrical  blocks  and  figures 
are  used,  and  actual  measurements  are  made  with  rules,  scales, 
weights,  liquid  and  dry  measures.  The  cash  register  also  forms  an 
important  part  of  the  equipment.  The  teaching  is  altogether  mental, 
as  it  is  considered  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  men  ac- 
quire the  ability  to  think  and  reason  accurately  and  quickly. 


VOCATIONAL  COURSE  IN  DICTAPHONE  OPERATING 


Fall  Term,  15  Weeks, 

Winter  Term,  12  Weeks, 

Spring  Term,  12 

Weeks, 

Sept.  8 — Dec.  19 

Jan.  5 — March  26. 

April   5 — June 

25. 

Hours  Weekly 

Hours  Weekly 

Hours  Weekly 

Typewriting, 
English  (speaking) 
Braille,  elementary 

5 
3 
5 

Typewriting                10 
English  I                       5 
Braille,  intermediate  5 

Dictaphone 
Operating 

Business 

Correspondence 

15 

5 

Arithmetic 

5 

Salesmanship                3 

Braille,  advanced 

5 

Wood-working 

6 

Elective 

Business 

Elective 

Administration 
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VOCATIONAL  COURSE  IN  MASSAGE 

Fall  Term,  15  Weeks, 
Sept.  8 — Dec.  19. 

Winter  Term,  12  Weeks, 
Jan.  5 — March  26. 

Spring  Term,  12  Weeks, 
April   5 — June  25. 

Hours  Weekly 

Hours  Weekly 

Hours  Weekly 

Massage                         6 

Massage                       10 

Massage                       15 

Anatomy                      10 

English  (speaking)      3 
Typewriting                  5 
Braille,  elementary     5 
Wood-working             6 

English  I                       5 
Typewriting                 3 
Braille,  intermediate  3 
Arithmetic                      5 
Elective 

Business 

Correspondence        5 

Typewriting                 3 

Braille,  adanced           3 

Elective 

Elective 

5.  Typewriting  I  (Elementary).  The  student  is  first  taught 
the  key  board  and  other  parts  of  the  Corona  typewriter,  together 
with  the  technique  of  typewriting.  When  he  has  passed  an  exami- 
nation with  the  speed  of  twenty  words  or  one  hundred  strokes  a 
minute,  he  receives  a  Corona  machine  as  his  own.  Later,  he  is 
taught  the  use  of  the  Underwood,  Royal,  Remington  and  L.  C.  Smith 
machines,  basing  his  work  upon  the  textbook  "Rational  Typewriting." 
At  the  end  of  this  elementary  work  the  student  learns  centering, 
paragraphing,  tabulation  and  the  use  of  carbon  paper. 

6.  Typewriting  II  (Intermediate).  The  work  of  this  course  is 
chiefly  dictation,  with  speed  as  the  aim,  the  dictation  emphasizing 
correct  English.  For  this  course,  the  Typewriting  and  English  De- 
partments work  conjointly. 

7.  Typewriting  III  (Advanced).  This  course  comprises  dicta 
phone  transcribing,  supplementing  the  course  which  the  English 
Department  gives  in  Business  Correspondence.  Students  who  will 
make  dictaphone  operation  their  vocation  will  be  assigned  to  such 
work  three  or  more  hours  daily.  The  typewriting  department  is 
fully  equipped  with  dictaphones  and  typewriters  of  all  the  well- 
known  makes. 

8.  Braille  (Elementary).  The  student  is  taught  all  the  signs 
in  Grade  One  and  a  Half  Revised  Braille.  In  addition  to  lessons 
in  reading,  he  is  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  Braille  slate. 

9.  Braille  (Intermediate).  The  course  continues  the  practice 
in  reading  and  writing  with  the  Braille  slate.  It  also  adds  instruc- 
tion in  the  use  of  the  Braille  writer. 

10.  Braille  (Advanced).  This  course  is  intended  for  those  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  learn  Grade  2.  It  includes  reading  and  writing. 
Students  who  desire  instruction  in  New  York  Point  may  have  an 
hour  assigned  for  such  instruction. 

11.  Massage.  This  course  teaches  what  is  required  of  a  profes- 
sional masseur.  It  deals  with  the  various  strokes  and  movements, 
their  frequency  and  force,  and  their  efficacy.  It  teaches  the  phases 
of  pathology  which  a  masseur  should  know,  and  the  effect  of  massage 
in  the  case  of  the  various  diseases.  The  course  in  massage  is  accom- 
panied by  the  course  in  anatomy. 


12.  Anatomy.  This  course  has  been  especially  designed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  masseur.  Stress  is  laid  upon  the  bony  frame- 
work of  the  body,  the  muscular  system,  the  important  blood-vessels 
and  nerves,  and  surface  anatomy.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  Ana- 
tomical Laboratory  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School,  both  ar- 
ticulated and  non-articulated  skeletons,  dissected  parts  of  human 
bodies,  as  well  as  a  whole  cadaver,  have  been  secured.  The  students 
first  study  the  skeleton,  then  go  on  to  the  dissected  parts.  As  soon 
as  they  become  more  or  less  acquainted  with  the  various  regions  of 
the  hody,  they  are  given  an  opportunity  to  do  some  actual  dissecting 
themselves,  which  doubly  impresses  upon  them  the  important  anato- 
mical relationships.  Throughout  the  course  the  students  are  con- 
stantly urged  to  locate  the  various  bony  land-marks  upon  their  own 
bodies,  and  to  map  out,  so  far  as  is  practical,  the  muscles  and  deeper- 
lying  structures.  In  addition,  they  are  required  to  make  models  in 
clav  of  the  various  bones  and  other  important  anatomical  structures. 


AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT. 

1.  Elements  of  Poultry  Culture.  This  course  consists  of  a 
study  of  the  opportunities  and  possibilities  in  poultry  culture  in 
various  sections  of  the  United  States,  poultry-house  construction, 
poultry-house  equipment,  feeds  and  feeding,  types  and  breeds  of 
poultry,  breeding  for  egg  production  and  diseases  of  poultry. 

2.  Incubation  and  Brooding.  A  brief  history  of  incubation  and 
brooding,  both  natural  and  artificial,  will  be  outlined.  Various  types 
of  incubators  and  brooders  will  be  studied  and  their  advantages  and 
disadvantages  shown.  A  careful  study  will  be  made  of  natural  and 
artificial  incubation  and  brooding  and  students  will  be  given  much 
practical  laboratory  work  with  the  mammoth  electric  and  oil-burn- 
ing incubators,  oil  and  coal-burning  brooders,  and  sitting  hens. 

3.  Pen  Management.  This  is  practical  laboratory  work  in  pen 
or  flock  management.  The  students  are  required  to  keep  an  accurate 
record  of  the  production  of  eggs,  the  consumption  of  food,  the 
weather,  the  health  of  the  fowls,  and  profit  and  loss.  This  course 
lays  the  foundation  for  that  in  Poultry  Farm  Management. 

4.  Poultry  Practice  Work.  The  work  in  this  course  covers 
various  operations  at  the  poultry  plant  in  the  care  and  management 
of  large  flocks.  The  preparation  and  practical  application  of  various 
disinfectants  and  lice  powders  used  in  poultry  practice,  practical 
spring  culling  of  both  chicks  and  hens  and  special  work  in  brooding 
and  growing,  are  important  features  of  this  course. 

5.  Poultry  Judging  Course.  This  course  includes  a  study  of 
the  history  and  origin  of  breeds  and  varieties,  poultry  organizations 
and  poultry  shows.  Laboratory  work  covers  score  card  and  compara- 
tive judging  of  exhibition  stock.  The  most  popular  commercial 
breeds  and  varieties  of  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  pigeons  and  turkeys 
will  receive  careful  attention.  Judging  for  egg  production  and 
culling  from  a  commercial  point  of  view  will  be  broadly  and  thor- 
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oughly  treated.  Students  will  be  taught  to  detect  the  high  and  low 
producers,  the  early  and  late  layers,  and  to  separate  the  profitable 
and  non-profitable  birds.  Fall  and  winter  poultry  shows  and  farm 
flocks  in  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore  will  be  visited  for  observation  and 
additional  laboratory  practice.  Exhibition  judging  will  be  based 
upon  the  Standard  of  Perfection,  and  utility  judging  will  be  based 
upon  the  standard  used  by  the  American  Association  of  Investigators 
and  Instructors  in  Poultry  Husbandry. 

VOCATIONAL  COURSE  IN  AGRICULTURE 


Fall  Term,  15  Weeks, 
Sept.  8 — Dec.  19. 

Winter  Term,  12  Weeks, 
Jan.  5 — March  26. 

Spring  Term,  12  Weeks, 
April  5 — June  25. 

Hours  Weekly 

Hours  Weekly 

Hours  Weekly 

Poultry  Judging      J  2  lee. 
Course                    {  3  lab. 

Incubation  and       5  3  lee. 
Brooding                \  2  lab. 

Incubation  and        (  2   lee. 
Brooding                [  3  lab. 

Elements  of  Poultry 
Culture                    3  lee. 

Elements  of  Poultry 

Culture,  continued  3   lee. 

Poultry  Practice 

Work                        3  lab. 

Market  Poultry       j  2  lee. 
Course                   (  3  lab. 

Animal  Husbandry, 

Dairying  and      j  2  lee. 
Horticulture          \  3  lab. 

Economic  Entomology 
and   Plant 
Pathology                 3   lee. 

Agricultural 

Economics                3  lee. 

Poultry  Farm 

Management           5  lcc. 

Soils,  Fertilizers  and 
Farm  Crops            3  lee. 

Animal  Husbandry, 

fPen  Management 

(Poultry)             '  2  lab. 

Dairying  and      j  2   lee. 
Horticulture          (  3  lab. 

% 

Braille                            5 

*Pen  Management 
(Poultry) 

English  I                       5 

Salesmanship               3   lee. 

Typewriting                  5 

Wood-working  3  2-hr.  lab. 

Elective 

Oral  English                 3 

Arithmetic                     5 

Elective 

Elective 

*Repeated  to  meet  the  needs  of  new  students  and  those  having  conflicts  the  first 
term. 

tlndividual  work,  hours  by  arrangement. 

JThe  courses  above  this  line  are  given  by  the  Agricultural  Department.  The 
courses  bleow  are  given  by  other  departments,  but  are  considered  essential  to  our 
Vocational  Course  in  Agriculture. 


6.  Market  Poultry  Course.  This  course  covers  market  classi- 
fications of  poultry  and  eggs,  the  requirements  of  the  various  mar- 
kets in  different  sections  of  the  United  States,  methods  of  advertising 
and  marketing,  transportation  of  these  products  and  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  cold  storage  plants.  Special  laboratory  work 
in  fattening  various  lots  of  poultry  will  be  given  to  acquaint  the  stu- 
dents with  the  different  methods  and  rations  used.  Definite  data 
will  be  kept  showing  gains  in  weight  and  quality,  cost  of  feed,  labor 
and  profit  and  loss.  The  laboratory  work  includes  the  preserving 
of  eggs ;  scoring  eggs,  live  and  dressed  poultry ;  killing,  picking  and 
packing  poultry,  and  grading  eggs  for  market.  The  Baltimore  City 
markets  will  be  visited  by  the  class  and  if  time  and  facilities  permit, 
a  visit  will  be  made  to  the  Philadelphia  and  New  York  markets.  At  a 
convenient  date  between  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  the  poultry 
students  and  instructors  will  prepare  a  suitable  exhibit  of  eggs,  live 
and  dressed  poultry  to  which  the  members  of  this  institution  and  the 
general  public  will  be  invited. 

7.  Poultry  Farm  Management.  This  course  covers  a  detailed 
study  of  the  organization  of  poultry  farms  and  equipment,  such  as 
bone-cutters,  feed-cutters,  and  mixers,  the  location  and  planning  of 
poultry  buildings  of  all  kinds,  a  study  of  the  large  problems  that 
have  to  do  with  successful  poultry-keeping,  the  factors  that  deter- 
mine success  or  failure  of  the  operator.  A  careful  study  of  the  large, 
well-known  commercial  poultry  farms  will  be  made,  together  with  a 
careful  review  of  the  experimental  work  carried  on  at  the  various 
Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  in  the  country.  Several  well  or- 
ganized and  successful  poultry  farms  in  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore 
will  be  visited  and,  if  facilities  permit,  an  excursion  will  be  made  to 
the  Vineland  district  of  New  Jersey. 

8.  Animal  Husbandry,  Dairying  and  Horticulture.  Livestock 
judging,  with  special  references  to  dairy  cattle,  will  consist  of  practi- 
cal work  with  the  school  herd  as  well  as  the  best  herds  in  this  vicinity. 
Types,  breeds  and  breeding  of  livestock  will  be  fully  treated,  also  its 
feeding,  care  and  management.  The  most  common  diseases  of  live- 
stock and  their  treatment,  including  tuberculin  testing,  will  be  care- 
fully studied.  The  composition  and  handling  of  milk  and  its  prod- 
ucts, including  practice  in  the  separation  of  cream,  demonstrations 
in  buttermaking  and  the  Babcock  Testing  of  milk,  skimmed  milk, 
buttermilk  and  cream,  will  be  studied.     The  following  subjects  in 
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horticultural  work  will  be  carefully  treated:  Judging  and  identifica- 
tion of  fruits  and  vegetables  including  apples,  grapes  and  potatoes; 
methods  of  culture;  choice  of  location;  kinds  of  soil  and  their  prepar- 
ation; methods  of  propagating  plants;  selection  of  nursery  stock; 
fertilizers  and  their  application ;  thinning  of  fruits ;  pruning  of  fruit 
trees;  harvesting  and  marketing  of  fruit  and  vegetables;  varieties 
and  their  adaptations ;  storage  of  fruits  and  vegetables  with  particu- 
lar reference  to  home  storage.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to 
small  fruits. 

9.  Economic  Entomology  and  Plant  Pathology.  This  course 
will  include  a  study  of  the  common  diseases  .and  insect  pests  of 
fruit,  vegetables  and  farm  crops.  The  life  histories  of  pests  will  be 
taken  up  as  a  basis  for  the  consideration  of  their  control  by  spraying 
and  other  means.  Spraying  apparatus  and  materials  will  be  dis- 
cussed. The  elements  of  bee-keeping  will  be  treated  under  the  follow- 
ing heads :  Breeds  of  bees,  their  habits  and  life  histories,  production 
of  comb  honey  and  extracted  honey,  control  of  swarming,  uniting  and 
dividing  of  colonies,  winter  and  spring  management,  types  of  hives, 
honey  plants,  diseases  of  bees. 

10.  Agricultural  Economics.  The  factors  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction, land,  labor  and  capital  will, be  considered  in  the  light  of 
present  conditions.  Principles  of  credit  will  be  studied  with  special 
reference  to  systems  of  farm  credit  now  in  operation.  Prices  and 
marketing  of  farm  products,  cost  of  production,  co-operation  in 
production  and  marketing  will  receive  the  attention  warranted  by 
their  rapidly  increasing  importance.  Systems  of  farm  accounting 
now  in  common  use  will  be  treated  and  definite  data  from  actual 
farm  experiences  will  be  used  for  practice  work  in  handling  accounts. 

11.  Soils,  Fertilizers  and  Farm  Crops.  The  following  topics 
will  be  treated:  Kinds  of  soil,  including  their  origin,  physical  and 
chemical  characteristics ;  requirements  of  organic  matter ;  control  of 
soil  moisture;  drainage  of  farm  land;  acid  testing  of  soil;  use  of 
lime,  commercial  fertilizers  and  farm  manures;  and  the  value  of 
crop  rotation.  The  chief  cereal  and  forage  crops  will  be  studied 
with  reference  to  their  climatic  and  soil  requirements,  preparation 
of  the  soil,  seeds  and  seeding,  fertilization,  harvesting  and  marketing 
and  feeding  values. 
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12.  Equipment.  This  department  is  well  supplied  with 
equipment  and  other  laboratory  facilities  which  enable  us  to 
emphasize  very  strongly  the  practical  side  of  the  work. 
About  fifteen  acres  of  good  land  are  now  under  cultiva- 
tion and  will  serve  as  a  farm  crop,  fruit  and  garden  lab- 
oratory. A  barn  with  suitable  herd  of  dairy  cows,  a  horse  and 
possibly  a  piggery,  together  with  neighboring  farms  with  various 
classes  of  livestock,  will  furnish  ample  facilities  for  practical  demon- 
strations and  laboratory  work.  A  dairy  laboratory  with  separator, 
churn  and  Babcock  testers,  and  other  necessary  equipment,  will 
provide  laboratory  work  for  the  care  and  handling  of  milk  and  its 
products.  The  poultry  laboratories  are  equipped  with  a  mammoth 
incubator,  2400-egg  capacity,  a  number  of  lamp  and  electric  in- 
cubators, both  oil  and  coal  stove  brooders,  and  ample  equipment  for 
hatching  and  rearing  chicks  with  hens.  Twelve  poultry  buildings, 
accommodating  about  300  hens  of  various  breeds  and  varieties,  will 
serve  for  all  kinds  of  practical  work  in  judging,  culling,  care  and 
management  of  chicks  and  hens.  The  market,  eggs  and  poultry  labo- 
ratory is  equipped  with  fattening  crates,  various  kinds  of  scales,  dis- 
secting and  caponizing  instruments,  shipping  packages  of  various 
designs  and  other  miscellaneous  apparatus  used  in  handling  this  im- 
portant work.  Special  apparatus  is  being  provided  for  investigation 
of  improved  methods  of  instructing  the  blind  in  agriculture,  new 
equipment  suited  to  their  use,  and  the  adaptation  of  their  environ- 
ment to  the  particular  needs  of  the  blind  in  agriculture. 
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COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

In  the  Commercial  Department,  courses  in  salesman  ship,  store 
management  (which  includes  principles  of  buying  and  retailing), 
life  insurance,  and  business  procedure  are  offered.  Other  courses 
will  be  given  to  suit  individual  requirements. 

1.  Life  Insurance.  The  field  of  life  insurance,  as  well  as  of 
other  kinds  of  insurance,  offers  large  opportunities  to  the  man  with 
energy  and  initiative.  Insurance  is  also  a  splendid  avocational  sub- 
ject or  side  line.  For  the  foregoing  reasons,  a  well  balanced  course 
is  given.  This  course  includes  instruction  on  the  following  topics: 
Life  insurance,  the  insurance  company,  value  of  life  insurance,  the 
insurance  salesman,  his  qualifications,  kinds  of  insurance  policies, 
methods  of  approach,  methods  of  closing. 

2.  Store  Management  and  Practice.  This  course  treats  of  the 
principles  involved  in  buying  goods  and  selling  them  at  retail. 
Some  of  the  topics  treated  somewhat  in  detail  are  the  economic 
importance  of  retailing;  the  selection  of  a  good  location;  financing 
the  enterprise;  the  selection  and  purchase  of  quick- turning  mer- 
chandise; pricing;  advertising  the  merchandise;  the  making  of 
correct  inventories  of  all  merchandise;  the  selection,  training  and 
outlining  of  the  duties  of  employees ;  the  development  and  establish- 
ment of  the  store  policies.  Actual  practice  will  be  given  in  making 
purchases  for  a  small  store  and  in  its  management.  The  training 
store  is  located  on  the  grounds  of  the  Institution. 

3.  Salesmanship.  This  course  gives  consideration  to  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  salesmanship,  kinds  of  salesmanship,  and  the 
qualities  of  a  saleman.  It  emphasizes  the  importance  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  goods,  the  house  and  the  principles  involved  in  making  a  sale. 
This  course  emphasizes  such  advanced  problems  in  salesmanship  as 
the  gaining  of  an  audience,  the  securing  of  attention,  the  arousing 
of  interest,  the  stimulation  of  a  desire,  the  answering  of  objections, 
the  selection  of  prospects,  the  closing  of  the  sale.    The  fundamental 
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principles  of  record  keeping,  of  making  collections  and  of  advertising 
are  also  taught.  Practical  experience  will  be  given  in  retail  selling 
in  the  store  of  the  Institution  located  on  the  grounds.  Practice  in 
selling  insurance  will  be  arranged  for  each  student  taking  insurance 
as  a  vocational  training. 


COMMERCIAL  VOCATIONAL  COURSE 


Fall  Term,  15 
Sept.  8— Dec. 

Weeks, 
19- 

Winter  Term,  12  Weeks, 
Jan.  5 — March  26. 

Spring  Term,  12 
April  5 — June 

Weeks, 
25. 

Hours 

Weekly 

Hours  Weekly 

Hours 

Weekly 

Salesmanship 

3  lee. 

Salesmanship 

3  lee. 

Salesmanship 

3  lee. 

Store  Management 
and  Practice             5 

Store  Management 
and  Practice 

5 

Store  Managemenl 
and  Practice 

8 

Life  Insurance 

3 

Life  Insurance 

3 

Life  Insurance 

3 

4 

Business 

Administration 

3 

Business 

Administration 

3 

Wood-working 

Wood-working 

4 

Wood-working 

4 

Braille,  elementary      4 
English  III                   3 

Braille,  intermediate  3 
English  I                       5 

Business  Corre- 
spondence and 
Dictaphone 

3 

Arithmetic 

5 

Elective 

Elective 

Typewriting 

5 

Elective 

Note. — The  courses  may  be  both  continued  and  repeated.  They  will  be  so  de- 
signed as  to  give  to  the  student  wanting  a  short  course,  a  general  conception  of 
the  principles  involved.  The  courses  will  be  continued  to  give  a  more  thorough 
training  to  those  who  desire  it.  The  courses  will  be  repeated  each  term  for  the 
benefit  of  those  just  entering. 

*The  courses  above  this  line  are  given  by  the  Commercial  Department.  The 
courses  below  are  given  by  other  departments,  but  are  considered  essential  to  the 
Commercial  Vocational  Course. 
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4.  Business  Administration.  This  coarse  deals  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  business  organization  and  management;  it  indicates  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  individual  ownership,  partnership, 
joint  stock  companies  and  corporations.  The  several  forms  of  or- 
ganizations are  discussed  and  the  functions  of  the  several  depart- 
ments outlined.  Detailed  instruction  is  given  as  to  the  purchasing 
department,  the  receiving  and  storekeeping  departments,  the  han- 
dling of  orders,  credits  and  collection  department  and  methods,  ad- 
vertising and  sale  department  organization  and  methods,  traffic  and 
shipping,  employment  departments.  This  course  is  designed  to  give 
the  student  such  an  insight  into  the  elementary  principles  of  business 
organization  and  management  as  to  enable  him  intelligently  to  or- 
ganize and  operate  a  small  business. 

5.  Equipment.  The  Commercial  Department  is  fully  supplied 
with  all  the  necessary  equipment  for  the  successful  administration 
of  the  courses  given  by  it.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  practical  ex- 
perience in  mercantile  pursuits,  there  is  a  well-equipped  store  on  the 
grounds  of  the  institute.  The  equipment  and  the  arrangement  of 
this  store  have  been  especially  designed  and  planned  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  blind.  In  this  store  will  be  sold  such  articles  as 
may  be  needed  by  the  people  living  on  the  grounds  and  such  articles 
as  may  be  made  by  the  men  in  the  various  departments  of  the  insti- 
tution. In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  will  be  included  such 
articles  as  it  is  anticipated  the  men  will  handle  in  stores  of  their 
own — tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  candies,  stationery  and  magazines. 
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INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  outlined,  others  will  be  introduced  as 
the  occasion  demands.  To  fit  men  for  the  manufacturing  field, 
special  training  is  given  in  details  connected  with  the  shop  and  fac- 
tory. Courses  are  also  offered  those  who  wish  to  enter  the  field  of 
general  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering. 

1.  Woodworking.  Practical  work  is  given  in  the  handling  of 
various  carpenters  tools.  At  first,  simple  pieces  of  furniture  are 
made,  later  those  of  more  complicated  design.  Short  talks  are 
given,  explaining  the  kinds  and  uses  of  lumber  and  describing  the 
care  and  use  of  tools.  Practice  is  given  in  obtaining  the  various 
kinds  of  wood-finishing. 

2.  Auto  Mechanics.  This  course  covers  a  study  of  the  automo- 
bile with  the  idea  of  enabling  the  student  to  understand  its  opera- 
tion and  repair.  Practical  work  in  the  shop  consists  of  learning  the 
names  and  construction  of  parts;  troubles  to  be  expected  and  the 
making  of  repairs.  The  practice  work  is  supplemented  with  talks 
on  the  design  and  principle  of  modern  gas  engines,  carburetion, 
ignition  systems,  cooling  systems  and  lubricating  systems.  The  prac- 
tice work  covers  also  the  vulcanizing  and  repair  of  automobile  tires. 

3.  Core  Making.  Foundry  operations,  materials  and  working 
conditions  are  studied.  Practice  work  covers  the  making  of  cores 
for  moulding  and  casting  operations. 

4.  Industrial  Management.  Lectures  are  given  on  the  value 
of  good  management  with  reference  to  the  handling  of  materials, 
machinery  and  men.  The  course  covers  discussions  of  organization, 
the  types  of  business,  the  development  of  the  modern  factory  sys- 
tem, economic  handling  of  materials  in  the  factory,  time  and  motion 
study,  details  of  work  in  departments,  systems  of  wage  payment, 
labor  problems  and  such  other  topics  as  give  a  broad  conception  of 
modern  factory  management.  Lectures  are  made  thoroughly  prac- 
ticable. 
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5.  Manual  Training.  This  course  covers  different  kinds  of  hand 
work.  Baskets,  flower  stands,  sewing  trays  and  other  useful  articles 
are  made  of  reed.    The  method  of  weaving  cane  seats  is  taught. 

6.  Bookbinding.  This  work  consists  of  teaching  such  opera 
tions  of  book  and  magazine  binding  as  the  cutting  out  of  materials, 
sewing  the  sections  together,  making  the  covers  and  assembling  the 
parts. 


INDUSTRIAL  VOCATIONAL  COURSE 


Fall  Term,  15  Weeks, 
Sept.  8 — Dec.  19. 

Winter  Term,  12 
Jan.  5 — March 

Weeks 
26. 

Spring  Term,  12 
April  5 — June 

Weeks, 
25. 

Hours  Weekly 

Hours 

Weekly 

Hours 

Weekly 

Industrial 
Management 

3  lee. 

Industrial 
Management 

3   lee. 

Industrial 
Management 

3   lee. 

fVocational  Course 

8 

Vocational  Course 

10 

Vocational  Course 

10 

Wood-working 

6 

$ 

Braille,  elementary 
English  I 

5 
3 

Arithmetic                      5 
Braille,  intermediate   3 

Advanced 
Typewriting 
and  Dictaphone 

3 

Typewriting 

5 

English  II 

3 

English  III 

3 

Elective 

*Principles  of 
Salesmanship 

Elective 

3 

Principles  of 
Salesmanship 

Elective 

3 

*For  men  who  are  preparing  to  handle  industrial  equipment. 

fVocational  courses  include  auto-mechanics,  core-making,  elementary  principles 
of  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering,  the  operation  of  various  factory  appli- 
ances, and  other  courses.     These  are  being  added  to  as  need  develops. 

Avocational  courses  cover  auto-mechanics,  book-binding,  hammock-making,  bas- 
ketry, rug-weaving  and  chair-caning. 

Note. — If  any  of  the  avocational  courses,  book-binding,  for  instance,  is  chosen  as 
a  vocation,  the  time  required  for  its  completion  will  be  five  two-hour  periods 
throughout  the  school  year. 

Note. — The  courses  are  so  designed  as  to  give  a  general  grasp  of  the  principles 
and  to  cover  the  subject  as  thoroughly  as  the  individual  case  demands.  The 
courses  may  be  continued  from  one  term  through  a  succeeding  term  if  the  indi- 
vidual desires  a  thorough  training. 

$The  courses  above  this  line  are  given  by  the  Industrial  Department.  The 
courses  below  are  given  by  other  departments,  but  are  considered  essential  to  the 
Industrial  Vocational  Course. 
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7.  Shop  Mathematics.  Such  problems  and  rules  of  arithmetic 
and  algebra  are  taught  as  are  needed  by  the  worker  in  the  shop.  This 
covers  the  description  of  tools,  apparatus  and  materials  used  in  con- 
nection with  carpenter  work  and  the  metal  trades. 

8.  Special  Courses.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  school  to  build  up 
special  courses  for  individual  needs.  The  following  courses  are  now 
offered : 

a.  Elements  of  electricity. 

b.  Elementary  principles  of  mechanical  engineering. 

c.  The  history  and  problems  of  organized  labor. 

d.  The  principles  and  application  of  industrial  education. 

e.  A  reading  course  in  business  administration  and  economic 
problems. 

f.  Operation  of  special  machinery  for  which  the  individual  is 
being  trained  as  an  operator. 

9.  Equipment.  All  equipment  necessary  to  successfully  carry 
on  the  various  branches  of  work  in  the  Industrial  Department  is  in- 
stalled and  at  the  disposal  of  those  taking  courses. 

The  woodworking  room  is  equipped  with  benches,  carpenter's 
tools,  special  jigs  and  other  tools.  The  machine  room  is  furnished 
with  machines  for  experimental  work  and  the  preparation  of  mater- 
ials for  instruction.  The  equipment  consists  of  a  wood-turning 
lathe,  grindstone  and  emery  wheel,  band  saw,  universal  saw  bench, 
drill  press,  a  woodworking  planer,  a  metal  shaper,  woodworking 
joiner  and  a  metal-working  lathe. 

The  bindery  has  all  the  necessary  small  tools,  paper  cutter  and 
paper  presses;  likewise,  the  basketry,  chair  caning,  hammock  mak- 
ing and  rug  weaving  workshops  are  furnished  with  all  the  necessary 
equipment  to  give  instructions  successfully. 

In  the  garage,  where  the  practical  work  in  auto  mechanics  is 
taught,  there  is  a  complete  chassis  and  power  plant  of  an  automo- 
bile, so  that  the  car  can  be  taken  apart  and  assembled  and  run. 
Additional  spare  parts  for  study  are  furnished.  Further  practical 
experience  is  gained  by  working  on  the  cars,  trucks  and  ambulance 
of  the  Institute  which  are  in  service.  Every  effort  is  made  to  obtain 
special  equipment  for  experimental  or  individual  training. 
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MUSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Courses.  Elementary  courses  are  offered  covering  voice,  piano, 
stringed,  wind  and  percussion  instruments.  Every  effort  will  be 
made  to  give  each  student  electing  this  work  enough  training  to  en- 
able him  to  play,  at  least  for  his  own  enjoyment  and  recreation,  on 
one  or  more  instruments.  An  advanced  course  will  be  given  to  those 
who  may  elect  music  as  a  vocational  study. 

Every  effort  will  be  made  to  raise  the  standard  of  music  by  having 
the  students  perform  and  hear  compositions  of  graded  character. 
To  this  end  many  entertainments  are  given  in  the  school  and 
the  pupils  are  encouraged,  also,  to  attend  many  of  the  best  concerts 
in  the  City  of  Baltimore,  including  those  by  the  Baltimore  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Equipment.  The  Department  of  Music  is  fully  equipped  to  meet 
the  demands  of  all.  The  department  has  a  competent  staff  of  in- 
structors, but  if  any  subject  or  instrument  should  be  elected  which 
is  not  regularly  taught,  the  best  possible  teachers  are  at  the  disposal 
of  the  department  from  the  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music.  The 
equipment  consists  of  pianos  and  stringed  and  wind  instruments  as 
chosen  by  the  pupils.  The  rooms  for  practice  are  so  arranged  that 
the  student  is  always  under  the  guidance  of  the  supervisors.  En- 
semble playing  and  chorus  singing  are  encouraged  through  an  or- 
chestra and  a  glee  club. 
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AVOCATIONAL  COURSES. 

This  is  primarily  a  vocational  institution,  aiming  to  prepare  its 
students  to  make  a  living  in  certain  lines  of  commercial,  industrial 
and  agricultural  pursuits,  but  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  neglect 
health,  citizenship  and  that  portion  of  the  twenty-four  hours  devoted 
to  amusement  and  recreation.  As  the  blind  are  unable  to  enjoy 
many  of  the  sports  and  pastimes  indulged  in  by  the  sighted,  a  hobby 
or  avocation  will  not  only  furnish  self -entertainment,  but,  in  most 
instances,  will  be  a  source  of  revenue  and  of  great  satisfaction. 
Among  some  of  the  avocational  courses,  we  are  prepared  to  give  the 
following : 

Book  Binding  Insurance 

Basketry  Music 

Bee  Keeping  Poultry  Keeping 

Chair  Caning  Rug  Weaving 

Hammock  Making  Wood  Working 

We  strongly  recommend  that  at  least  one  be  elected  by  each  stu 
dent.  It  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  men  whose  vocational  work  is 
in  the  commercial  or  industrial  world  will  do  well  to  make  poultry 
keeping,  for  example,  an  avocational  study,  and  those  who  are  spec- 
ializing in  agriculture  will,  perhaps,  find  music,  basketry  or  wood 
working  an  excellent  pastime.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  our  voca- 
tional courses  lend  themselves  admirably  to  avocational  work. 


DEPARTMENT  OF 

SOCIAL  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

That  the  social,  recreational  and  physical  side  of  life  may  not  be 
neglected,  a  well-equipped  double  bowling  alley,  large  swimming 
pool,  commodious  and  well-furnished  gymnasium  and  nicely  appoint- 
ed social  rooms,  have  been  provided.  Definite  instruction  and  prac- 
tice, about  one  hour  a  day,  are  given  in  bowling,  swimming  and 
gymnastics ;  dances  are  held  each  Monday  and  Thursday  evening  and 
other  entertainmets  are  given  our  students  and  others  by  local  or 
visiting  talent.  These  gatherings  are  for  recreation  and  entertain- 
ment, but,  as  the  dancing  instructor  attends  all  dances  and  our  social 
directors  are  always  present,  they  form  as  definite  a  part  of  our 
educational  program  as  any  other  departmental  work. 
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RED  CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

EXECUTIVE  AND  INSTRUCTIONAL  STAFF 

L.  W.  Wallace,  Director,  M.  E.,  Purdue  University 
Chas  F.  F.  Campbell,  Asst  Director,  B.  S..  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENT 
ENGLISH — J.  E.  Uhler,  A.  B.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

A.  M.  Witherspoon,  A.  B.,  Yale  University 
BRAILLE — Claudia  Potter,  A.  B.,  Mount  Holyoke  College 
♦William  E.  Moore,  A.  B.,  Cornell  University 
Edith  M.  Burrell.  Northwestern  University 
•JAmes  M.  Copeland,  Graduate,  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind 
•Hazel   L.   Wilcox,  Graduate,   New  York   State   School   for  the  Blind   and 
Philadelphia  Orthopedic  Hospital 
TYPEWRITING — Dorothy  P.  Lowe,  Graduate,  Chandler  Normal  School,  Boston,  Mass. 
Harriett  Dexter,  Graduate,  Chandler  Normal  School 
Daisy  E.  Masbach,  Graduate,  Maryland  Institute 
Margaret  Greenwood,  Garland  School  of  Home-Making 
MATHEMATICS — George  S.  Cattanach,  B.  S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 
MASSAGE — Anna  K.  Bean,  in  charge  of  Massage,  Orthopedic  Clinic  of  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital 
F.  P.  Johnson,  Ph.  D.,  Harvard  University 

AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT 

John  C.  Graham,  B.  Sc.  Agr.,  Wisconsin  University 
Leland  J.  Graham,  B.  Sc.  Agr.,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
William  E.  Ryan,  Jr.,  B.  Sc.  Agr.,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
Robert  L.  Post,  B.  Sc.  Agr.,  Wisconsin  University  and,  and  M.  Sc.  Horti- 
culture. Iowa  State  College 

COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT 

SALESMANSHIP — Clarence  A.  Leavitt,  Ph.  G.,  Washington  State  College 
INSURANCE   (Special  Lecturers  and  Instructors) — Bertram   Day,  B.   S.,  Purdue  Uni- 
versity ;  President,  Crescent  Life  Insurance  Company 
♦Joseph  L.  Murphy,  A.  B.,  University  of  Minnesota 

INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT 

J.  E.  Hannum,  B.  S.,  Pennsylvania  State  College 
♦Walter  E.  Baker,  A.  B.,  Columbia  University 
Henry  Deussen,  Graduate,  Polytechnic  Institute,  Baltimore 
Sarah  J.  Freeman,  A.  B.,  Wellesley,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia 
Katherine  N.  Goodale,  Chandler  Normal  School 
Edwin  B.  Jacka,  B.  S.,  Purdue  University 

Mary  Virginia  Kelly,  Graduate,  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind 
Mary  A.  Miller,  Assistant  to  Miss  Sarah  J.  Freeman 
Mary  G.  Thom,  Graduate,  Bryn  Mawr  and  St.  Timothy's  Schools,  Baltimore 

(Special  Instructor  In  Auto  Mechanics) 
A.  W.  Cole,  B.  S.,  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute 

MUSICAL  DEPARTMENT 

♦Henry  E.   Mozealous,  Graduate  of  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  and 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
Messrs.  Herbert  E.  Barnes  and  George  B.  Charles,  part  time  instructors 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

SOCIAL  ACTIVITIES — Stella  A.  Belcher,  Simmons  College 

Maria  Purdon,  Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw's  School,  Boston 
Dorothy  Richardson,  Briarcliff  School,  New  York 
Rosanna  D.  Thorndike,  Miss  Porter's  School,  Farmington 

GYMNASIUM  and  SWIMMING  POOL — William  Finkelstein,  Hyannus  Normal  School 


Dr.  G.  H.  Hocking,  Physician 

R.  F.  Hollyday,  Superintendent  of  Grounds  and  Buildings 

Emily  R.  Fitch,  Registered  Nurse 
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FOURTH  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  UNIFORM  TYPE  FOR 

THE  BLIND,  TO  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS 

FOR  THE  BLIND,  JUNE,  1919 


Inasmuch  as  the  two  Associations,  of  which  the  Commission  on  Uniform 
Type  for  the  Blind  is  a  joint  Committee,  have  constituted  the  Commission  on 
Uniform  Type  "a  permanent  board  vested  with  final  authority  in  matters 
pertaining  to  Uniform  Type,"  it  is  deemed  proper  that  the  following  report 
be  made  in  the  form  of  an  historical  account  of  events,  with  such  explana- 
tions and  digressions  as  seem  essential  to  clearness  of  presentation,  together 
with  an  outline  of  the  work  of  the  Commission  for  the  immediate  future. 

At  the  1915  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  at  Berkeley,  California,  the  final  report  of  the  Uniform  Type  Com- 
mittee was  presented  and  accepted.  This  report  recommended,  among  other 
things,  the  establishment  of  a  Commission  on  Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind 
which  should  be  representative  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  and  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  and  which 
should  have  power  to  confer  with  a  similar  British  Committee. 

The  Commission  was  to  consist  of  a  representative  from  each  organiza- 
tion, and  a  third  chosen  by  these  two,  together  with  the  presidents  of  both 
organizations  as  members  ex-officio,  and  one  honorary  member. 

This  Commission  was  duly  organized  and  presented  its  final  report  to  the 
1916  convention  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  in 
which  the  following  recommendations  were  made,  and  adopted  along  with 
the  report : — 

1st:  That  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  in  convention 
assembled  adopt  officially  and  urge  upon  the  blind  of  America  and  those  interested  in 
work  for  the  blind  to  adopt  individually  and  officially  'Revised  Braille,  Grades  I  and 
II,'  as  now  authorized  in  Great  Britain,  PROVIDED  HOWEVER,  that  the  duly 
authorized  English  Committee  on  Uniform  Type  come  to  a  full  agreement  with  our 
American  Commission  on  Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind  concerning  such  modifications 
in  'Revised  Braille'  as  have  been  proposed  by  the  American  Commission  or  as  may  be 
proposed  by  either  the  American  Commission  on  Uniform  Type  or  the  English 
Committee  on  Uniform  Type. 

"2nd:  That  the  Commission  on  Uniform  Type  be  continued  and  that  it  be 
expanded  to  include  representatives  of  residential  schools,  public  schools  having 
classes  for  the  blind,  home  teachers,  embossed  printing  presses  and  libraries  for  the 
blind,  these  representatives  to  be  named  by  the  President  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  after  due  consultation  with  the  President  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind." 

The  failure  to  obtain  from  the  British  National  Committee  on  Uniform 
Type  any  substantial  concessions  to  "Suggested  Changes  in  Revised  Braille" 
proposed  in  the  spring  of  1916,  by  the  American  Commission  on  Uniform 
Type,  led  your  Commission,  while  not  finally  abandoning  the  hope  of  an 
ultimate  understanding  with  our  British  brethren,  to  approach  the  problem 
of  uniformity  from  another  and  more  practical  direction. 

In  accordance  with  this  determination,  the  following  recommendations 
were  made  to.  and  adopted  by,  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  at  its  biennial  meeting,  June,  1917: — 

"3rd  :  That  the  Association  in  adopting  this  Report,  expresses  its  earnest  desire 
to  have  the  question  of  uniform  type  settled  without   further  delay. 

^  "4th  :  That,  to  this  end,  the  Commission  shall  draw  up  as  soon  as  possible,  a  form 
of  'Revised  Braille'  based  upon  the  present  Grades  I.  and  II.,  to  be  designated  for  the 
present,  as  Grade  V/2. 


5th:  That  the  said  Gr.ade  V/>  shall  consist  of  the  alphabet,  punctuation  marks, 
numerals,  and  all  single-cell  contraction  of  Grade  II.,  except  such  few  characters  as 
for  special  reasons  it  may  seem  wise  to  revise  (such  as  the  substitution  of  dot  6  for 
the  present  capital  sign)  with  the  understanding  that  no  new  contractions  be  intro- 
duced. 

7th:  That  the  joint  Commission  as  now  constituted  shall  be  a  permanent  board 
vested  with  final  authority  in  matters  pertaining  to  uniform  type;  and  that  all  print- 
ing houses  be  urged  to  conform  to  its  rulings  in  actual  practice." 

The  Commission  on  Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind  was  constituted  in  June, 
1917,  and  as  permanently  constituted,  consists  of  a  representative  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  a  representative  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  -and  a  member  chosen  by 
these  two ;  together  with  representatives  of  residential  and  day  schools, 
public  schools  having-  classes  for  the  blind,  home  teachers,  embossing  presses 
and  libraries  for  the  blind,  and  one  honorary  member  at  large,  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  after 
due  consultation  with  the  President  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  and  ex-officio,  the  respective  presidents  of  the  two  Associa- 
tions   named. 

Feeling  that  a  fuller  statement  regarding  the  Commission  should  be  made 
for  the  information  of  the  public,  a  circular  entitled  "Organization,  Functions 
and  Procedure  of  the  Commission  on  Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind,"  was 
issued  under  date  of  November,  1918.  This  circular  was  generally  distributed 
and  may  be  found  in  the  issue  of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  October,  1918. 

In  pursuance  of  the  above  recommendations,  the  Commission  met  at 
Peaks  Island  House,  June  28,  1917,  at  which  meeting  the  Secretary  was 
instructed  to  draw  np  a  tentative  key  to  be  entitled,  "Revised  Braille,  Grade 
One  and  a  Half,"  and  to  submit  it  as  soon  as  possible,  to  the  Executive  Sub- 
committee, consisting  at  that  time  of  Messrs.  Burritt,  Allen,  Irwin,  Latimer, 
McAloney,  Migel,  and  Wilson. 

In  drafting  Grade  One  and  a  Half  particular  care  was  taken : — 

1st:  That  it  should  be  in  uniformity  with  Grades  I.  and  11.  of  Revised  Braille,  in 
so  far  as  the  meanings  of  the  letters  and  signs  actually  employed  are  concerned. 

2nd:  That  the  number  of  contractions  in  this  system  should  be  so  limited  as  to 
make  it  easily  within  the  comprehension  of  the  average  adult. 

3rd:  That,  to  this  end,  it  should  not  include  the  two-cell,  or  compound,  contrac- 
tions of  Grade  II.,  or  certain  low-level  contractions  found  to  be  undesirable. 

4th:  That  in  order  to  make  it  a  thoroughly  literate  system,  and  an  instrument 
suitable  for  the  instruction  of  the  young  blind,  it  should  conform  in  every  respect 
as  far  as  practicable,  to  the  ordinary  usages  of  ink  print. 

5th  :  That,  to  this  end,  it  should  not  follow  certain  undesirable  practices  of  Grades 
I.  and  II.,  such  as  :  the  omission  of  capital  letters,  the  use  of  the  apostrophe  instead  of 
the  period  after  initial  letters  and  other  abbreviations,  the  writing  of  Roman  numbers 
in  small  letters,  and  the  crowding  together  of  certain  words  without  the  usual  word 
space  between  them. 

This  tentative  key,  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  the  fore-going  principles, 
was  submitted  to  the  Executive  Sub-committee,  October  11,  1917,  approved  by 
it,  and  referred  to  Messrs.  Burritt,  Allen,  and  Latimer,  as  a  special  committee, 
for  final  drafting  and  publication. 

Under  date  of  November,  1917,  the  first  edition  of  this  key  was  issued, 
and  subsequently  distributed  throughout  the  country.  An  embossed  edition 
thereof  for  readers  of  American  Braille  was  gotten  out  by  the  Howe 
Memorial  Press,  and  an  abridged  key  with  Line  Type  explanations  was  also 
prepared  by  the  same  press.  Through  a  misunderstanding  of  what  was 
wanted,  no  embossed  edition  for  readers  of  New  York  Point  was  forthcoming; 
but  abridged  keys  of  the  system  for  readers  of  both  New  York  Point  and 
American  Braille  appeared  in  the  issue  of  the  Ziegler  Magazine  for  April, 
1918. 


In  the  actual  pursuance  of  the  work  of  the  Commission,  several  valuable 
suggestions  intended  to  improve  the  first  edition  of  the  key  to  Grade  One  and 
a  Half  were  made.  Accordingly,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Sub-committee  at 
Overbrook,  April  5th,  1918,  it  was  determined  to  issue  as  soon  as  practicable, 
a  second  edition  of  the  key,  designed  to  be  clearer  and  more  concise  than  the 
first  and  to  include  complete  mathematical  and  chemical  notations  in  keeping 
with  Grade  One  and  a  Half.  This  action  of  the  Sub-committee  was  endorsed 
by  the  Commission  as  a  whole  at  its  meeting  in  Colorado  Springs,  June  24, 
1918. 

Accordingly,  the  second  edition,  entitled,  ''Revised  Braille  for  Reading 
and  Writing  Grade  One  and  a  Half,  Literary,  Mathematical  and  Chemical 
Notations,"  was  duly  prepared  by  the  Secretary,  approved  by  the  Sub-com- 
mittee, and  submitted  for  adoption  to  the  Commission,  at  its  meeting  at  the 
Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  November  21st,  1918. 

The  Commission  adopted  the  key  as  submitted  with  the  understanding 
that  it  should  be  further  referred  for  suggestions  to  other  experts  on  Braille, 
such  expert  suggestions  to  have  due  consideration  in  the  final  draft  of  the  key. 

These  instructions  were  duly  carried  out,  and  the  second  edition  of  the 
key  appeared  under  date  of  January,  1919.  Instead  of  embossing  this  second 
edition  of  the  key  especially  for  readers  of  New  York  Point  and  for  readers 
of  American  Braille,  it  was  deemed  wisest  to  emboss  it  only  in  Grade  One 
and  a  Half  itself.  At  the  same  time,  abridged  keys  containing  the  alphabet, 
numerals,  punctuations,  and  contractions  of  the  system,  were  embossed  in 
three  forms,  for  readers  of  New  York  Point,  for  readers  of  American  Braille, 
and  for  those  desiring  only  the  alphabet,  etc.,  of  Grade  One  and  a  Half. 
This  embossing  was  done  by  the  Overbrook  plant  and  the  plates  were  sent 
to  the  American  Printing  House  in  order  that  these  keys  might  be  available 
to  all  who  desire  them. 

For  further  details  of  the  work  of  the  Commission  for  the  year  ending 
June,  1918,  you  are  respectfully  referred  to  the  Third  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind. 

Revised  Braille,  Grade  One  and  a  Half,  was  officially  adopted  by  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  June,  1918,  as  the  type 
authorized  for  use  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States,  as  is  shown  by  the 
following  recommendations : — 

"That  this  Association  endorse  the  work  done  by  the  Commission  on  Uniform 
Type  for  the  Blind  up  to  the  present  time,  and  hereby  constitutes  the  Commission  a 
permanent  board  vested  with  final  authority  in  matters  pertaining  to  uniform  type 
for  the  blind. 

"That  this  Association  recommends  the  adoption  of  'Revised  Braille,'  Grade  One 
and  a  Half,  as  the  uniform  type  for  the  blind  of  America,  and  hereby  adopts  that 
system  as  the  system  which  it  authorizes." 

At  the  same  meeting,  the  Instructors  Association  recommended  that 
Congress  be  asked  to  increase  its  annual  appropriation  to  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  from  ten  to  fifty  thousand  dollars.  This  action 
was  endorsed  by  the  Trustees  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  at  its  annual  meeting,  July,  1918;  and  it  was  further  endorsed  by  a 
special  committee  which  met  at  the  American  Printing  House  on  November 
23,  1918.  In  response,  however,  to  a  very  general  feeling  that  an  appropria- 
tion of  fifty  thousand  dollars  would  not  be  adequate  to  meet  the  widespread 
demand  for  books  in  Grade  One  and  a  Half,  your  Commission  fully  endorsed 
an  effort  set  on  foot  early  in  December,  1918,  to  secure  from  Congress  for  this 
purpose  an  appropriation  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Neither 
this  bill,  however,  nor  that  for  fifty  thousand  dollars  succeeded  in  making  its 
way  through  Congress,  though  the  latter  was  favorably  reported  out  of  the 
Senate  Committee,  and  lias  been  made  the  basis  of  an  application  to  the 
present   Congress    for  a   like   appropriation. 


Inasmuch  as  the  Trustees  of  the  American  Printing  I  louse  did  not  decide 
to  emboss  books  in  Grade  One  and. a  Half  until  July,  1918,  no  embossing  prior 
to  that  time  was  done  at  that  plant.  Moreover,  the  illness  of  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  of  the  American  Printing  Mouse  made  it  impossible  for 
any  printing'  to  be  done  there  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1918.  Since  her 
appointment,  in  September,  1918,  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  .Printing 
House,  Miss  Susan  B.  Merwin  has  been  very  active,  and  the  establishment  is 
now  running  three  or  more  machines  embossing  books  in  Grade  One  and  a 
Half. 

Feeling  that  there  might  be  a  demand  for  additional  embossing  machines 
on  the  part  of  a  number  of  the  plants  throughout  the  country  the  Commission 
availed  itself  of  the  opportunity  offered  by  Major  M.  C.  Migel,  of  suggesting 
that  such  machines  would  be  forthcoming  within  a  few  months  at  a  minimum 
price,  if  either  six  or  a  dozen  were  subscribed  for.  It  transpired,  however, 
that  there  was  no  such  demand,  as  only  two  favorable  replies  were  received. 

In  response  to  a  well-defined  feeling  that  the  Braille  Musical  Notation 
should  be  brought  into  uniformity  with  Grade  One  and  a  Half  as  soon  as 
practicable,  a  ''Committee  on  the  Adaptation  of  Braille  Musical  Notation  to 
the  Principles  of  Grade  One  and  a  Half,"  was  appointed  in  the  summer  of  1918. 
This  committee  consisted  of  Mr.  Edwin  L.  Gardiner,  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  Wat^rtown,  Mass.;  Miss  Adelaide  Carman  of  the  School 
for  the  Blind,  Indianapolis,  Indiana;  and  Mrs.  Helen  McD.  James,  of  the 
School  for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville,  111.,  and  under  date  of  May  22,  1919, 
submitted  the  following  report  which  has  been  adopted  as  the  policy  of  the 
Commission  in  respect  to  this  question  : — 

"We  are  agreed  that  the  British  Key  to  the  Braille  Music  Notation  together 
with  such  additions  and  amplifications  as  may  be  authorized  by  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  London,  should  be  the  standard.  We  further  agree  that  the  only 
matter  which  concerns  our  Committee  is  to  see  that  an  American  edition  of  this 
British  Key  is  provided  which  shall  conform  in  its  verbal  text  to  Grade  One  and  a 
Half  of  the  Revised  Braille. 

"Before  starting  to  work  on  such  a  key  it  was  thought  wise  to  secure  copies  of 
Additions  to  Braille  Music  Notation,  published  in  1917,  by  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  London.  This  was  done.  We  then  discovered  that  a  special  committee 
representing  the  National  Institute  has  been  engaged  for  some  time  in  reviewing 
and  perfecting  the  Braille  Music  Notation  and  that  a  new  key  might  soon  be  expected. 
Mr.  H.  C.  Warrilow  of  the  National  Institute  was  communicated  with  and  under  date 
of  February  20,  1919,  he  wrote — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  prospect  of  the  book  being 
issued  before  at  least,  another  six  months — .  In  light  of  the  fact  that  this  important 
revision  and  amplification  of  the  music  notation  is  now  pending  in  Great  Britain,  the 
result  of  which  doubtless  renders  obsolete  all  present  keys,  your  Committee  believes 
it  will  be  wise  to  defer  action  and  await  the  publication  of  this  new  key." 

In  the  interim,  the  Printing  Department  of  the  Illinois  School  for  the 
Blind,  in  charge  of  Mr.  L.  W.  Rodenberg,  responding  to  public  demand,  has 
embossed  in  Grade  One  and  a  Half,  as  shown  by  catalogue  of  May,  1919: — 

"Fifty  pieces  of  music,  three  piano  selections  written  in  the  new  London  style  of 
bar-by-bar  and  vertical  stroke,  and  a  key  to  Musical  Braille,  a  complete  presentation 
of  standard  modern  methods  and  signs  of  tactile  notation,  with  subjects  arranged 
alphabetically." 

In  a  note  accompanying  the  catalogue,  the  following  statement  appears  : 

"This  will  be  the  last  American  Braille  Catalogue.  Music  is  now  being  written  in 
the  authorized  type.    The  only  difference  is  found  in  the  literary  expressions." 

As  none  of  the  proof  of  the  work  done  by  the  Printing  Department  of 
the  Illinois  School  has  been  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  your  Commission 
for  approval,  any  variations  in  the  use  of  Grade  One  and  a  Half  therein,  from 
that  recommended  by  the  Commission  (such  as  the  use  of  the  apostrophe 
instead  of  the  period  after  initial  letters  and  other  abbreviations)  must  not  be 
laid  at  the  door  of  your  Commission.  It  is  gratifying  to  note,  however,  that 
this  work  is  in  practical  accord  with  the  policy  of  your  Commission. 


The  Commission  has  issued  a  number  of  circulars  designed  to  keep  the 
public  generally  informed  concerning  the  type  situation.  It  has  also  under- 
taken, for  the  benefit  of  embossers,  to  issue  twice  a  year  under  dates  of  May 
and  November,  a  list  of  all  books  whether  embossed  or  only  selected  for 
embossing.  The  object  of  this  list  is  to  prevent  duplication  of  texts  embossed 
in   Grade   One   and   a   Half. 

Furthermore,  the  American  Library  Association,  at  the  request  of  the 
Commission,  has  agreed  to  get  out,  from  time  to  time,  a  list  of  all  publications 
actually  available  in  Grade  One  and  a  Half,  including  in  each  case — author, 
title,  year  of  copyright,  price,  points  of  distribution,  etc.  The  first  of  these 
lists  is  now  available. 

A  number  of  other  matters  have  come  before  the  Commission  for  con- 
sideration. Among  these  is  the  question  of  the  size  page  best  adapted  for 
ease  and  facility  in  reading'.  No  final  decision  has  yet  been  reached  upon 
this  subject.  The  opinion  is  very  general  that  three  sizes  should  probably 
obtain :  a  small  and  a  large  page,  analagous  to  those  used  in  the  publications 
of  the  American  Printing  House,  and  an  intermediate  page  similar  to  that 
used  in  the  publications  of  the  Cleveland  and  Chicago  presses,  with  possibly 
a  line  as  long  as  that  used  by  the  HoAve  Memorial  Press  of  Perkins. 

The  question  of  supplying  clear  type  readers  for  the  partially  sighted 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Commission,  but  it  was  decided  that 
this  matter  does  not  lie  within  its  province.  The  Commission,  however, 
commends  the  question  to  the  attention  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  and  to  the  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  as  a  /matter  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  preservation  of 
vision. 

As  there  seems  to  be  a  growing  demand  throughout  the  country  for  two- 
side  printing,  the  Commission  has  requested  the  American  Printing  House 
to  look  into  this  matter  with  a  view  to  meeting  the  demand  for  this  style  of 
embossing. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Instructors  Association  in  June,  1918,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  interview  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind  relative  to 
taking  over  the  expenses  of  your  Commission.  The  matter  was  brought 
informally  to  the  attention  of  the  Institute,  but  our  Honorary  Treasurer, 
Major  M.  C.  Migel,  who  is  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Red  Cross  Institute,  preferred  to  continue  financing  the  Commission  for  the 
present.  Your  Commission  feels,  however,  that  it  is  only  just  to  Major 
Migel  that  he  be  relieved  of  this  expense  as  soon  as  it  can  be  permanently 
provided  for. 

In  summarizing  the  present  situation,  and  outlining*  the  work  of  the 
Commission  for  the  immediate  future,  it  should  be  said : — The  adoption  of 
Revised  Braille,  Grade  One  and  a  Half,  as  the  uniform  type  for  the  blind  of 
America,-  together  with  the  fact  that  it  can  be  read  without  further  study  by 
any  reader  of  Revised  Braille,  Grade  II,  makes  this  system  virtually  the 
uniform  type  for  the  blind  of  the  English  speaking  world 

The  interest  in  its  adoption  and  the  impetus  towards  its  general  intro- 
duction throughout  the  country  has  been,  and  is,  greater  than  your  Commis- 
sion dared  hope  it  would  be.  The  embossing  plants  are  rapidly  adjusting 
themselves  to  the  new  conditions,  and  books  in  Grade  One  and  a  Half  will 
soon  be  forth-coming  in  abundance.  A  number  of  schools,  residential  and  day, 
have  already  introduced  it  into  their  elementary  grades,  and  others  are 
holding  off  only  until  they  are  able  to  obtain  their  books  through  the  Ameri- 
can Printing  House. 

Every  indication  points  to  the  fact  that  this  establishment  will  be  able  to 
meet  all  possible  demands  for  books  necessary  to  the  kindergarten,  and  first 
and  second  grades,  by  September  next,  and  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  expects  to  be  able  to  supply  all  necessary  Braille  writing  tablets. 


A  text  now  embossing  in  arithmetic,  under  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  another  immediately  to  be  embossed  in  algebra,  will  serve  as 
models  of  interpretation  of  the  mathematical  notation. 

The  outlook  for  a  uniform  system  in  Braille  Music  Notation  seems 
unusually  hopeful,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  American  Library  Association, 
in  keeping-  the  country  informed  of  all  texts  in  Grade  One  and  a  Half  actually 
available,  promises  to  be  of  the  utmost  convenience  and  value. 

Much  has  been  said,  with  good  reason,  of  the  advantages  to  accrue  from 
an  interchange  of  books  and  plates  with  our  British  brethren,  and  such 
interchanges  should  most  certainly  be  encouraged.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, a  practical  working  agreement  should  be  effected  among  the  various 
embossing  establishments  of  America,  by  which  the  plates  of  their  respective 
publications  might  be  so  interchanged  as  to  make  these  publications  equally 
available  to  their  respective  patrons.  Reciprocity,  like  charity,  should  begin 
at  home.  This  idea  is  already  operative  between  the  American  Printing 
House  and  a  few  of  the  smaller  embossing  plants. 

In  conclusion,  your  Commission  begs  to  submit  a  letter  which  it  is  just 
now  forwarding  to  the  British  National  Uniform  Type  Committee  :— 

June  23rd,   1919. 
To  the  British  National  Uniform  Type  Committee  for  the  Blind, 
Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  Baronet,  Chairman,  and  Mr.  F.  A.  J.  Burns,  Hon.  Sec. 

LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN,— 

We,  the  American  Commission  on  Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind,  greet  you 
and,  in  the  interest  of  the  blind  of  the  English  speaking  world,  respectfully 
submit  the  following  statement  relative  to  our  joint  efforts  to  secure  a 
uniform  type : — 

The  Uniform  Type  Committee  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  having  made  scores  of  scientific  tests  upon  hundreds  of  readers 
of  each  of  the  punctographic  systems  : — American  Braille,  New  York  Point 
and  Revised  Braille,  Grade  II,  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  principle  of 
variable-base  and  that  of  frequency  of  recurrence  should  enter  fundamentally 
into  the  construction  of  the  best  punctographic  system.  Accordingly, 
representatives  of  this  committee  visited  England  at  the  time  of  your  inter- 
national conference  of  educators  of  the  blind,  June,  1914,  to  confer  with  your 
Revised  Braille  experts  in  regard  to  the  matter.  Nothing,  however,  of  a 
concrete  nature,  came  of  this  effort  further  than  the  assurance  on  the  part  of 
the  authorities  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  others,  that  a 
system  based  upon  the  principles  of  variable-base  and  frequency  of  recurrence 
would  receive  their  careful  consideration.  Acting  partly  upon  this  scant 
encouragement,  but  principally  upon  the  American  demand  for  both  a  uniform 
type  and  a  type  superior  to  any  then  in  existence,  the  Uniform  Type  Com- 
mittee ventured  a  compromise  in  the  creation  of  the  Standard  Dot  System — 
a  system  based  upon  the  Revised  Braille  alphabet,  applying  the  principle  of 
frequency  of  recurrence  to  the  remaining  characters,  and  introducing  the 
variable-base  throughout. 

In  June,  1915,  the  Standard  Dot  System  was  adopted  by  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  and  accepted  by  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  on  the  condition  that  it  should  be  found 
acceptable  to  the  British  Braille  authorities.  A  joint  Commission  of  the 
two  named  associations,  known  as  the  Commission  on  Uniform  Type  for  the 
Blind,  was  created  to  take  over  the  whole  question  of  Uniform  Type  in  both 
its  national  and  international  relation.  Your  British  authorities  on  Revised 
Braille  declined  to  accept  the  Standard  Dot  System  and  the  American  leaders 
accordingly  withdrew  their  support. 


Unwilling,  however,  to  forego  the  advantages  of  a  uniform  type  even 
though  such  type  might  not  enjoy  the  advantages  incident  to  variable-base 
and  frequency  of  recurrence,  and,  equally  unwilling  to  take  over  Revised 
.Braille,  Grade  II,  with  its  great  number  of  contractions  and  its  variation 
from  ink  print  usage,  our  American  Commission  on  Uniform  Type  drew  up, 
in  the  spring  of  1916,  and  submitted  to  your  British  National  Committee  on 
Uniform  Type,  as  a  basis  of  agreement,  a  paper  entitled  "Suggested  Changes 
in  Revised  Braille."  These  propositions  were  officially  rejected  by  your 
Committee,  and  in  the  spring  of  1917,  our  Commission  found  itself  as  far 
from  uniformity  as  ever.  Nevertheless,  we  addressed  ourselves  to  the 
problem  anew. 

Feeling  that  a  form  of  Revised  Braille,  worked  out  in  accordance  with 
the  "Suggested  Changes"  above  referred  to,  would  satisfy  the  American 
demands  for  a  Uniform  Type,  and,  since  it  could  be  read  without  difficulty  by 
any  reader  of  Grade  II,  would  virtually  be  a  uniform  type  for  the  blind  of  the 
English  speaking  wTorld,  our  Commission  drew  up  "Revised  Braille,  Grade  One 
and  a  Half,  in  accordance  therewith.  This  system  has  been  officially  adopted 
by  the  two  American  Associations  as  the  type  authorized  by  them  for  use  in 
the  schools,  a  number  of  schools  having  actually  introduced  it  into  their 
elementary  grades,  and  the  embossing  presses,  federal  and  state,  are  busy 
multiplying"  books  therein. 

In  conclusion,  our  Commission  respectfully  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
your  Committee  to  the  following*: — 

There  are  a  number  of  respects  in  which  both  Grade  II  and  Grade  One  and 
a  Half  might  be   mutually  improved. 

Such  matters  should  be  worked  out  in  all  common  interest  by  a  conference 
between  representatives  of  your  Committee  and  our  Commission.  Such  a 
joint  conference  would  be  of  inestimable  value  also  in  affecting  a  proper 
interchange  of  books  and  plates,  in  preventing  needless  duplication  of  texts, 
and  in  adjusting  many  other  matters  of  common  interest  to  us  all. 

We,  therefore,  respectfully  request  that  you  appoint  a  small  sub-com- 
mittee to  act,  either  by  correspondence  or  otherwise,  with  a  like  sub-com- 
mittee of  our  Commission  in  an  effort  to  establish  a  greater  degree  of 
practical  uniformity  between  Grade  II  and  Grade  One  and  a  Half,  and  to 
co-operate  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  type  with  the  understanding  that  any 
agreement  reached  by  the  joint  sub-committee  shall,  before  becoming  opera- 
tive, be  approved  by  both  your  Committee  and  our  Commission. 

Respectfully  yours, 
AMERICAN  COMMISSION  ON  UNIFORM  TYPE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

O.  H.  Burritt,  Chairman. 

H.  R.  Latimer,  Executive  Secretary. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Commission  on  Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind, 

O.  H.  Burritt,  Chairman. 

G.  S.  Wilson,  Vice  Chairman. 

ML   C.    Migel,  Honorary  Treasurer. 

II.   R.  Latimer,  Executive  Secretary. 
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CARPETS,  RUGS 

UPHOLSTERY 


1817  Over  a  Century  in  Business  1917 


John  H.  Pray  &  Sons  Co. 

646-650  WASHINGTON   STREET,  BOSTON 


Home  Writing  Device  S£Jm£  A  Boon  to  the  Blind 

The  device  is  built  for  substai<;ial 
use  and  is  sold  with  a  guarantee  that  if 
after  ten  days'  trial,  it  does  not  give 
complete  satisfaction  it  may  be  re- 
turned and  the  money  will  be  promptly 
refunded. 

With  the  Home  Writing  Device  the 
Blind  are  enabled  to  pass  many  pleas- 
ant hours   in  writing  their  own  letters. 

The  device  holds  the  paper  firmly, 
spaces  the  lines  evenly, — the  space  of 
of  each  line  being  indicated  by  a  soft 
%  "click"  of  the  ratchet.  The  spacing 
can  therefore  be  determined  by  hear- 
ing  or   touch. 

The  guide  bar  enables  the  writer  to 
write  in  straight  lines  and  at  the  same 
time  form  the  loops  and  stems  of  let- 
ters  extending  below  the  line. 

Being  simple  of  construction,  it  is 
readily  handled  by  the  blind  and  ad- 
mits of  the  use  of  any  ordnary  writing 
paper.  The  writing  surface  is  per- 
lei_tly  smooth,  there  being  no  lines  or 
ridges    to    follow. 

The  Home  Writing  Device  for  the  Blind  is  the  first  and  only  device  to  overcome  satisfactorily, 
the  handicap  of  blindness  in  writing  and  is  therefore  hailed  as  a  "Boon  to  the  Blind"  by  those  who 
are  using  it  and  is  highly  recommended  by  teachers  of  the  blind.  Being  priced  within  reach  of  all, 
the  Home  Writing  device  offers  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  for  the  multitude  of  blind  who 
have  not  learned  to  operate  a  typewriter  and  for  those  who  cannot  afford  typewriters. 

Blindness  is  no  longer  a  handicap  in  writing  letters  when  the  Home  Writing  Device  for  the 
Blind  is  used.  It  is  a  practical,  simple  but  perfect  working  machine,  invented  by  a  blind  man,  whose 
name    (Home)    it  bears. 

Tell  the  blind  about  the  Home  Writing  Device  for  the  Blind.  Price,  $3.50  postpaid.  Make  money 
orders   payable   and    address   all   communications    to 


P.  O.  BOX  1048 


C.  A.  SPAULDING,  Mgr.         LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Telephone  Roxbury  3083-W 


SILAS  G.  HAWES 

For  many  years  with  Williams  &  Everett 

Foreign  and  American  Paintings 
Restoring  Paintings  a  Specialty 


34  SCHOOL  STREET 


BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Fine  Stationery,  Engraving 
and  Printing;  Wedding, 
Class   Day  and   Club 
Reception  and  Vis- 
iting Cards 


OFFICE  SUPPLY  HOUSE 
57-61     FRANKLIN      ST.,     BOSTON 


WEAK  ARCHES 

Cause  Headache,  Pains  in  the  Back, 
Knees  and  Feet 

Dr.  Miller's  Famous 
Arch  Supporters 

Give    instant    relief,    very    light    weight,    com- 
fortable,   durable,   made  with   aluminum. 

Miller's  Celebrated  Shoes 

correct    defective    feet    and    prevent    flat    foot. 
Consult   me    or   order   by   mail. 

68  B  Pemberton  Square,  Boston 

Near  Somerset  Street 


China  and  Glass 

Of  Every  Description 
and  for  Every  Use 

Open  stock  Dinnerware — 
French 
English 
Japanese 
American 

Table  Glass,  Silverware  and 
Lamps 


Our  Hotel  Department  is  ready  to 
estimate  on  all  requirements  in 
tableware  of  Hotels,  Restaurants, 
Clubs  and  Institutions. 


Mitchell,  Woodbury  Co. 

"The     House     that     is      Known     by     the 
Customers   it  Keeps" 

560     Atlantic    Ave.,    Cor.     Congress    St. 
Boston 


Raw  son  Market  Co 

171  Summer  Street 

Three  doors  from  So.  Station 
All    Kinds    Fresh    Fish 

POULTRY,  GAME,  MEATS 

FANCY    VEGETABLES    AND 
FRUITS 


FRENCH    CLEANSERS 

A.  R.  DALOZ,  Inc. 

Personal  Attention  Given  to  Your  Cleaning 

and  Dyeing 
Cheerful  Information  Factory  Prices 

Special    Prices    to    the    readers    of 
The  Outlook  For  the  Blind 

Office,  Colonial  Bldg.  100  Boylston  St. 

BROOKLINE,    213    Washington    St. 
WALTHAM,   223   Moody   Street 
CHELSEA,    371    Broadway 
ROXBURY,     338     Blue     Hill     Avenue 
NEWTONVILLE,   S.   Washington   St. 

Main  Office  and  Works,  70  Ceylon  St. 
Roxbury,  Tel.  Rox  980 


MOSELEYS  FACE  CREAM 


(Made   from   a   French   formula) 

is  softening  and  cleans- 
ing— take  a  jar  with  you 
on  your  next  motor  trip, 
and  see  how  it  takes  the 
dust    out   of   your   skin. 

— On   sale   at — 


Jordan,  Marsh  & 
Company 


p.    L.   MUNSON 
P.   E.    RAWSON 


A.    C.    DREW 
J.    CLOUTER 


165   Tremont    Street 

Mail    orders    filled 


Boston,    Mass. 
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INTERNATIONAL  TRUST  COMPANY 

BOSTON, 

MASS 

Capital  Stock,  $1,000,000 

SURPLUS  EARNED,  $1,000,00 

CHARLES    G.   BANCROFT 

A.  FRANCIS  HAYDEN 

PRESIDENT 

TRUST    OFFICER 

FREDERICK   AYER 

EDWARD    H.    GRAHAM 

VICE    PRESIDENT 

ASSISTANT     TREASURER 

HENRF   L.  JEWETT 

CHESTER  B.  PIERCE 

VICE     PRESIDENT     AND     SECRETARY 

ASSISTANT     TREASURER 

CLIFFORD    B.    WHITNEY 

HOWARD   NORTON 

TREASURER 

AUDITOR 

CORRESPONDENCE     INVITED 

Arthur  C.  Farley  Williax  D.  Harvey 

William  T.  Farley  Fred  P.  Harvet 

Fred  H.  Tucker 


FARLEY,  HARVEY  &  CO. 

Importers  and  Wholesalers  of 

DRY  GOODS 

141  to  149  ESSEX  STREET,  BOSTON 

Established  1874 

P.   PASTENE  &    CO. 

IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS 

ITALIAN  PRODUCTS 

PURITY  OLIVE  OIL 
69  to  75  FULTON  ST.  BOSTON,  MASS 


A.  Yance,  Pres.  A.  J.  Fotch,  Treas. 

A.  B.  FOTCH,  Inc. 

COLD  STORAGE 

Repairing,  Remodeling,  Custom  Work 
a  Specialty  at  Reasonable  Prices 

8  Winter  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Tel.  Beach  1657-M  Established  1888 


Ginger 
Ale 


(EotnpUntenta  of 


NOYES  BROS. 
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BRECKS     Seeds 

Of  Every  Kind 
Implements,    Machines,    Woodenware 

Nursery    and    Seed    Trial    Grounds 

THE   BRECK-ROBINSON   NURSERY  CO. 

Monroe    Station,    Lexington,    Mass. 

Especial   Attention   paid  to   Landscape   De- 
signing,   Planting,    Forestry,    Horticulture, 
etc. 
BRECKS  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY 

Farms,   Suburban  Property,  etc. 
BRECKS  BUREAU 

Furnishes  approved  employes,  Mercantile  Agricultural, 

Horticultural 

JOSEPH    BRECK    &    SONS 

Telephone    Richmond    2360  51-52    Market    St. 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

The  Exceptional 

in  Candy  Quality 

PAGE  &  SHAW 

The  Candy  of  Excellence 


BOSTON 
New  York 
Philadelphia 
Lynn         Salem 

and  all  principal 
cities 


*osto* 


Telephone  Beach  1097 


Elevator 


Optometrist- Optician 

Leslie  A.  Underwood 

128  A.  Tremont  St.,  Boston 


Opposite  Park  Street  Subway  Entrance 


Hathaway's 
Drop  Instep  Shop 

DIFFERENT—BETTER  THAN  ANY  OTHER 

SHOE  EVER  DESIGNED   FOR 

THIS  COMPLAINT 

Besides  supporting  and  comforting  the  arch  of 
the  foot,  it  strengthens  the  weakened  ankles 
and  allows  one  to  walk  with  elasticity  of  tread 

Hathaway's  Shoe  Shop 

near  faneuil  hall  52  Merchants  Row 


Telephone 
Connection 


Formerly  with 
Martin  Bates  &  Sons 


W.  DAVIDSON 


Practical  Furrier 

175  TREMONT  STREET 

Furs  Relined,  Repaired  and  Re-dyed 

Seal  and  Persian  Made  Over  to 

Latest  Fashions 

Charges  Reasonable 

Raw  Furs   Bought 


Furs  Stored 
and  Insured 


Fur  Garments 
Made  to  Order 


6.  C.  Slattcry  Co. 

Distinctive  and  Exclusive 

Apparel  for 
Women  and  Misses 

Superior  Qualities,  Always 
Moderate  Prices 


Special  Offer  to  Phonograph  Owners 

You  must  have  a  lot  of  Records.    If  you  are  tired  of  them, 
Exchange  for  different  ones 

OUR  CHARGE  IS    10  CENTS  ON   EACH   RECORD 

20  to  40  off  on  virtually  new  records  to  the  readers  of  the  Outlook  For  the  Blind 

Send  for  particulars,  is  free,  to  the  headquarters  for  buying  and   selling  and 
exchange  of  any  make  phonograph  records. 


til   Eliot  Street 


FRANCONI 


Boston 
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MANUFACTURERS 


KAKAS  BROS.iNc 
FURRIERS  ""'""* 


RELIABLE  FURS 

RELIABLE  INFORMATION 

RELIABLE  PRICES 


NO  MISREPRESENTATION 
AS  TO  VALUES 


72  Chauncey  St.,  Boston 


COLD  STORAGE 


Telephone,  Beach  48 


A  Sail  Loft  for  Over  Fifty  Years 

Kodaks   and   Camera    Supplies 

ROBERT  MILLER  &  CO. 

Developing  and  Printing 

AWNINGS 

W.  A.  Claflin  &  Co. 

WASHERS-APRONS 

APOTHECARIES 

Flags  and  Decorations,  Tents  and  Canopies, 

New  and  Old   Canvas    Covers,  Gymnasium 
Mats,   Laundry   Bags,    Cotton  Goods,  Wide 
Ducks,  at  Retail. 

57  Main  Street 
WATERTOWN,  MASS. 

230  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Telephone  Richmond  823 

Flashlights  and  Batteries 

Mk 

11   BOMAN5 

SOLOV-HINDS  CO. 

W^3       POUDBE 

A  *3SL    DE  BEAUTE 

Tailor  Suits 

h9k  jfc^ 

and  Gowns 

352  BOYLSTON  STREET 
BOSTON 

ROMAN'S     POUDRE     DE     BEAUTE^ 

A     facial     powder     of     Parisian     charm     which 
has     been     Hie     vogue     in     exclusive     circles     for 
many  years  due  to  its  purity,   delicate  fragrance, 
coolness    and    affinity    for    the    skin.       Four    tints 
—brunette,    flesh,    pink    and    white.      Made    fresh 
daily     to     meet      patrons'      requirements.        Price 
$1.00     postpaid.       Generous     sample     10c.       Orde. 
todfif     direct. 
ROMAN.  The  Perfumer.     565  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Successor  to 
Mrs.  J.   C.  White 


G.  J.  ESSELEN 

Artists'  Materials,  School  Supplies,  Kindergarten  Goods,  Children's  Novelties,  Valentine* 


Easter,  Christmas  and  New  Year  Cards,  and  Birthday  Cards  a  Specialty 
also  Favors  for  all  occasions 


19  Bromfield  St., 


Boston,  Mass. 
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Surditt  &  Williams  Co.,  Hardware 


Established  1860 


95  SUMMER  ST.,  BOSTON 


One  minute  from  Chauncey  Street  Subway 

Everything  in  Hardware  for  Camp,  Cottage  or 
Mansion.  A  Specialty  of  Fine  Trimmings  for 
Church,  School,  Municipal  and  Hospital  Build- 
ings. Automobile  Sundries.  Aluminum  Cook- 
ing  Utensils.       Pyrex   Glass    Cooking    Utensils 

Our  Prices  are  Right,  Our  Service  Designed 
to  be  of  the  Best. 


J.  B.  JAMIESON 

77  Summer  St.,  Boston 

COTTON  YARNS 

of  all  descriptions 
Correspondence  Solicited 


Q 


Products : 


BASE 


Seventy-one  years 
leadership  in 
manufacturing. 

1847—1918 


Leatherwove  for  Upholstering,  Mohair  Velvets.  Drednaut 
Motor  Topping,  Wexford  Motor  Cloths  (Pure  Mohairs 
and  Mixtures).  Plush  and  Wool  Motor  Robes,  Steamer 
Rugs,  Motor  Car  Fabrics,  Radiator  Covers,  Furwove 
Cloakings  and  Trimmings. 

L.  C.  CHASE  &  CO.,  BOSTON 

NEW  YORK  DETROIT  CHICAGO 


F.  A.  Foster  &  Co.,/™. 


Makers  of 


Puritan  Mills 
Drapery  Fabrics 

Including 

Plain  and  Printed  Cretonnes,  Taffetas 
Scrims,  Voiles,  Marquisettes,  etc. 

322-330  Summer  Street  and  12  West  Street 
BOSTON 

ARTHUR  L  JOHNSON  CO. 

(Salt  Skttnifl  atti  (©uiutn,  StemnHtteB 
SmprtrtFu  (Hlotljutfl.  8>p*rtaltif  0 


80  Devonshire  Street 


John  Hancock  Building 


BOSTON 


Empire 
Laundry  Machinery  Go, 

352  WESTERN  AVE. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

LA  UNDR  Y  MA  CHINER  Y 
AND  APPLIANCES 

for  Hotels  and 
Institutions 


JAMES    M.    FULTON 

BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA  CONDUCTOR  AND  INSTRUCTOR 

Coaching    in    Light    Opera    and    Minstrel    Productions 

Private   instructions   on  Band  and   Orchestra   instruments 

MUSIC  ARRANGED 

For  Band,  Orchestra,  Piano,  Etc. 
IV  0ver  5°0  compositions  and  arrangements  in  catalogue  of  leading  publishers. 
Studio,  72  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Phone:  Back  Bay  4357— J— 

MUSIC  FURNISHED  FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 


A  D  VER  T1SEMENTS 


77  YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE  IN 


RENEWING  and  REPAIRING 
LEAKY  ROOFS  Of  All  Kinds 


ONLY  FIRST  CLASS  work  done  and  CHARGES  as  reasonable  as  consistent 
with  the  best  of  workmanship.  Reasonable  ESTIMATES  and  EXPERT  advice  gladly 
given. 


75  Pitts  Street 


E.  F.  BADGER  &  SONS  CO. 

Tel.  Hayk't  3700 


Boston,  Mass. 


J.  B.  HUNTER 
COMPANY 

HARDWARE 

60  Summer  Street 
Boston 


HOWARD  ICE  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1842 

COAL 

Wood-Coke 
CHARCOAL 

Watertown,  Massachusetts 


BEAUTIFUL 

Lawns   and  Gardens 

Use   Lowell   Lawn   and   Garden 
Dressing  With  Potash 

A    quick    and    lasting    high  grade    fertilizer. 

Free   from   weed   seeds — clean  to    handle — easy 

to     apply — economical — in     5,  10     and     20-lb. 
packages. 

Enough  for   100   Sq.   Ft.   40c 
Enough  for  500  Sq.  Ft.  $1.25 

Send  for  descriptive  circular.  Seedsmen, 
Hardware,  General  Stores  and  Department 
Stores    sell   it. 

LOWELL  FERTILIZER  CO. . 

40    N.   Market   Street,   Boston 


Wm.  Leavens  &  Co.,  Inc. 

FURNITURE 
MANUFACTURERS 

32  Canal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Near  Haymarket  Square        Telephone  154  HaymarkM 

United  States 
Rubber   Co. 


EVERYTHING  IN  RUBBER 


280-284  Summer   Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


ALL 
KINDS 


STONE  &  FORSYTH  CO. 

67    KINGSTON    STREET 
BOSTON,    MASS. 
Specialties    in 

High   Grade   and   Novel 
Wrapping   Papers   and 
Twine.      Bags   and 
Envelopes 


For  Mill,  Store 
and  Family  Use 
IN   ANY   QUANTITY 

Manufacturers    of 
Folding    Paper    Boxes,    Hygienic 
Paper    Goods,    Paper    Drinking    Cupa 
Paper   Towels 
Factory    at   Everett 


Made    to 
Order 


ADVER  TISEMENTS 


Charles  R. 

Lynde 

IMPORTER  OF  CHINA  and 

GLASS 

424  Boylston 

Street 

BOSTON 

YARN 


We  have  a  limited  supply  of  Yarn  in 
Khaki,  Gray,  Navy  and  bright  colors,  also 
variety  shades  in  Silk  and  Wool  and  Mohairs 
— Tarns  that  we  will   retail   at  low  prices. 

NORFOLK  YARN  COMPANY 

248   Boylston   St. 
Boston,  Mass. 


Nurses'   and   Maids' 
Uniforms 

Gray  and  Black  Mohair  Dresses, 
Blue  Chambray  and  Blue  Stripe 
Gingham       Dresses.  Guaranteed 

fast  colors. 

Plenty  of  White  Dresses,  Also 
New    England    Stripes    and    Dots. 

Army    Nurses'    Uniforms    (blue). 

White  Gored  Aprons,  Linen  and 
Soft   Collars,   Black  Waists. 

Orders  Taken  for  Cash's  Woven 
Labels. 

Open     Mon.     and    Sat.    Eves,    until 
further   notice. 

Yours  for  Quality, 

House  Dress   Shop,  27  Isabella   St. 

S.   E.   PETTY   &    CO. 


B.  F.  MACY 

Formerly  of  F.  A.  WALKER  &  CO. 

KITCHEN  FURNISHINGS 
and  FIREPLACE  FURNISHINGS 


410  Boylston  Street 

Near   Berkeley 
Telephone    3609    Back    Bay 


Tel.  Beach  736    Factory,  Tel.  Beach  6928 

Oriental    Rug  Works 

S.  C.  BULBULIAN 

Cleaning,   Stretching   and   Repairing   of   all 

Kinds  of  Rugs  and  Needle  Art  Work 

by  Armenian  Experts 

100  Boylston  St.,  Room  725 
Boston,  Mass. 


Russian     Importing     Co. 

452  Boylston  St. 

Boston,  Mass. 

In  a  Class  By  Itself 

Artistic    Brass,    Copper    and    Bronzes,    Samovars, 
Silverware,    Old   and   Modern    Jewelry,    Hand- 
made   Laces,    Drawn    Work,    Colored    Em- 
broideries,   Shirt   Waist   Patterns   and 
Homespun    Linen,    Toys,     Carved 
Wood,  etc. 

Telephone  Back  Bay  3770 
Wholesale  and  Retail 


t^e^/i^S^ 


■  VOICE  CULTUR.E' 


AMERICAN    AND    EUROPEAN    DIPLOMAS 
Vocal   Studio 
202  Huntington  Chambers,  30  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston.     Phone  Back  Bay  3932 
WHAT   CRITICS   SAY   OP   MR.    GRANT 
Molba,   the  famous  Grand  Opera  Singer,  gave  one  of  his  pupils  a  proud  title. 
He  is  one  of  the  ablest  teachers  of  this  epoch. — William  W.  Robinson,  former  night 
editor,    Boston    Herald. 

He  is  one  of  the  World's  greatest  of  Vocal  Masters. — The  Derry   Enterprise,   Derry, 
N.   H. 

PUBLISHER'S    NOTE 
For  booklet  of  Mr.  Grant's  "Pen  Works  on  Voice,"  the  musical  sensation  of  the  age, 
also    his    Hooks,    address   Branch    K,    Greater   Boston    Pub.    Co.,    Inc.      Box    15,    Station    A, 
Boston,  Mass. 
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A  DELICIOUS,  APPETIZING,  HEALTHFUL    TABLE     LUXURY 

DIXIE    BRAND    PEANUT      BUTTER 

Can  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  Tasty  and  Dainty  Salads, 
Stuffed  Dates,  Candies,  etc.  Especially  desirable  for  Afternoon 
Teas  and  Lunches.     Book  of  Recipes    sent    free    upon    application. 


THE  KELLY  PEANUT  COMPANY 


Ask  your  grocer 


185  and  187  STATE  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


W.  H.  LERNED  &  SONS 

Greater  Boston's  Leading  Butter  and  Egrgr 
Specialists 

Our  prize  butter,  which  has  won  two 
silver  cups  in  1918,  is  put  up  in  %-lb. 
prints  and  5  and  10-lb.  boxes.  It  is 
lightly  salted  and  keeps  sweet  because 
made  under  the  most  sanitary  condi- 
tions. The  creamery  is  all  cement, 
the  tables  are  white  glass,  the  cream 
tanks  are  aluminum;  the  only  part 
made  of  wood  is  the  churn.  After 
each  churning-,  live  steam  is  used  for 
sterilizing-.  Order  a  trial  box  by  mail 
or  'phone  and  we  assure  you  prompt 
personal    attention. 

The   Third   Generation   of    Lerned's   as 
Buttermen 

87   Faneuil   Hall   Market  Estab,   1837 


Frank  Gair  Macomber 


Insurance 


151  MILK  STREET,  BOSTON 


MARY  J.  PATTERSON 


Dressmaker 


344  Boylston  Street,  Boston 


Telephone  Back  Bay  6143 

L.   MARINO 

LADIES'  TAILOR 

Riding  Habits  and  Automobile  Coats 

Main  Entrance: 
126  Massachusetts  Ave. 

Room  211  Boston,  Mass. 

l.  w.  McCarthy 

Player  Pianos,  Pianos  and 
Talking  Machines 

Tuning  and   Repairing 

65  and  88  Note  Music  Rolls 

Room  202 

36  Bromfield  St.  Boston 

Tel.  Main  50746 


Years 

or  more  ago   we   fitted 
up  the  old  Perkins  In- 
stitute    with      benches 
and   aequipment.     Also 
the  Royal  Normal  Col- 
lege  in   England.      Dr. 
Campbell     gave     us     a 
personal    letter    of    ap- 
preciation.    Lately  we  have  helped  equip  a 
lot  of  Schools  for  Blind  Soldiers  in  Canada 
and  the  U.  S. 

We  serve  intelligently  in  Hardware,  Tools 
or  Auto  Supplies. 

Chandler  &  Barber  Co. 


124  Summer  St. 


Boston 


ADVER  TISEMENTS 


LIFE  ANNUITIES 

Payable     Annually,     Semi-Annually, 
Quarterly  or  Monthly 

Assures  a  guaranteed  income  throughout 
your  lifetime,  payable  on  regular  fixed 
dates. 

For  Rates,  Advise  Birth  Date 

Address 

D.  P.  TENNEY 

6   Putnam   St.,  Newton,  Mass. 


HEWINS  &  HOLLIS 

4  HAMILTON  PLACE 

BOSTON 


CHAPIN 

Corsetiere 

Corsets  for  all  occasions  made 
for  you  and  your  comfort 

308  Boylston  St. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Mrs.G.H.Eames 

Telephone— Back   Bay   5818 

GOWNS 

For  All  Occasions 

Wraps 

717  Boylston  Street  BOSTON 

Compliments  of 

Cigar  Makers  Union 
No.   97 

of 

Boston 

Miss  Isabella  J.  Hamilton 
GOWNS 

420    Boylston    Street 

BOSTON 

Room  326  B.  B.  3402 


BANJO,  MANDOLIN,  GUITAR 

WL  JB 

PRIVATE  LESSON 

JKa-"  *VEfj  ${"' 

Select  Studio,  140  Boylston  St. 
25  years  teaching  a  specialty  means  reliable  lessons, 

%£g 

rapid  progress 

Instruments,  Factory  Prices 

FRED  C.  MARTIN 

■■■i 

Phone  Beach  7455                                      140  Boylston  Street 
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QfasO 

LAMP 
SHOP 


TWO  NEWBURY  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS.  TEL.  B.  B.  1991 

HENRY  W.  SAVAGE 

(Incorporated) 

129  Tremont  Street 

Opposite   Park   Street   Subway 

See  Us  for  Anything  Pertaining  to 

Real  Estate — Mortgages — Insurance 

COLLECTION  OF  RENTS— CARE  OF  PROPERTY 

BROOKLINE  OFFICE 

1331    Beacon    Street,    Coolidge    Corner 

TELEPHONES 

Brookline   1508 ;   Beach  4420  ;   Newton   South   1641 

NEWTON    OFFICE 

564    Commonwealth    Ave.,    Newton    Centre 


Tel.  2911  Back  Bay 


Melrose  121 


EYRE  &  CO. 
Cleansers  and  Dyers 

Ladies'  Apparel,  Gents'  Clothing, 
Etc.,  Etc. 

Office:   101  Mass.  Ave.,  Boston 

Works:  69  Florence  Ave.,  Melrose 

QUICK  DELIVERY 


USED  IN  THE  FINEST  HOMES 

"A  LITTLE  CANDLE  LIKE  THIS" 

burned  in  hall  or  reception  room  re- 
moves all  trace  of  annoying  odors  and 
its  delightful  fragrance  fills  the  house. 
EGYPTIAN  DEODORIZER  AND 
AEROFUME 
Completely  destroys  odors  from  tobacco. 
Indispensible  in  the  sick  room.  Much 
appreciated  in  old  houses,  city  apart- 
ments, schools  and  public  buildings. 
Box  of  Candles  and  Holder,  25  cts. 
At   your   local   dealers.     Made   by 


THE   CANDO   COMPANY 


BOSTON 


UNEXCELLED  FOR 

"Branded  with  the  Devil        But  fit  for  the  Gods" 

W?*  war  ift* 

TRADE-MARK     <^y     Jff     WREG.U.  S.PAT.OFP, 

LUNCHEONS,   PICNICS,   PARTIES 


Established    1897 
Incorporated   1908 

Beginners 
and 

Advanced 
Students 
Received 

Recitals 

Thursday 
Evenings 


A  D  VER  TI  SEMEN  TS 


"Best  in  the  World" 
ROACH  POWDER 

3,000  Private  Houses  and 
Apartments   Satisfied 

Under  Our  Guaranteed  Contracts 

RELIABLE  INSECTICIDE  CO. 

249  Washington  St.,  Boston 
Tel.  2205  Main 

The    Sargent     School 

For  Physical  Education 

Established  1881.  Largest  normal 
department  for  physical  education 
in  the  world.  General  and  special 
courses  prepare  for  healthy  woman- 
hood.    Address  for  booklet 

Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent 

8  Everett  Street  Cambridge,  Mass 

D.    F.    KEEFE 

Plumber  and  Gas 
Fitter 

Telephone,  Newton  North  731 
Residence,   Newton   North    1845-M. 

Merchants  Row,      Watertown,  Mass. 


Carpets,      Rugs,     Furniture 

CLEANSED 

BY 

VACUUM 

SANITARY  DUST  REMOVING  CO. 

6  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Save  Your 
Money 


T  L       With  Us ! 


Best  plan 
ever     devised 


Anybody  can  have  from  1  to  40  shares 
Dividends  at  5%%.    Deposits  by  Mail 

Watertown    Co-operative    Bank 

WATERTOWN,    MASS. 


OTIS    BROTHERS 
COMPANY 

Dry  Goods,    Shoes  and 
Rubbers 

15-19  MAIN  ST.,  WATERTOWN 
279-281     WASHINGTON     ST.,     NEWTON 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


SITTINGS  AT  RESIDENCE  IF  DESIRED 
TOWN  OR  COUNTRY 


HIGH  GRADE  ONLY 

THE  RICHARDS  STUDIOS 

394  Boylston  St.,  Back  Bay,  Boston 

and  WINCHESTER,   MASS.,  at  the  Station 

APPOINTMENT  ONLY 
The  Finest  Equipped  Studios  in  New  England 
Tel.  Back  Bay  7832,  Either  Studio 

SUPERIOR  EXCELLENCE  OF  ALL  WORK  GUARANTEED 


A  OVER  T I  SEMEN  TS 
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Engrossers  for  Harvard  University  since  1906 


MARTIN  ENGRAVING  COMPANY 

141   FRANKLIN    STREET;  BOSTON 
Honor  Rolls  and  Diplomas — Send  for  Samples  and  Prices 


J.  G.  SWIFT                W.   H.   CLAFLIN 
Pres.    &    Gen.    Mgr.                  Treasurer 

William  H.  Claflin  &  Co. 

Incorporated 

Paper 

338   Summer   Street                                 Boston 

C.  TESTA  &  CO. 

rtP^E^tr^     LACES  AND  LINENS 

Wik^aBW     ^rt  Cmbroiberp 

349  TREMONT  STREET.  BOSTON.  MASS. 

The   Fur   House   Par   Excellence 

Fashion  Fur  Company 

Custom  Furriers 

Motor  Wearing  Apparel,  Scarfs,  Muffs 
Repairing  and  Remodeling 

364A  Boylston  Street                Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone  Back  Bay  880 

Grosberg's 

WOMEN'S  WEAR  SHOP 

Coats     Suits    Millinery 
Waists    Furs 

484  WASHINGTON   STREET 
BOSTON 

Telephone  Back  Bay  2049  and  78608 

HOUSEHOLD  LEAGUE 
Employment    Bureau 

SUPERIOR  DOMESTIC  HELP 

MISS    L.    MITCHELL,    Mgr. 

364A  Boylston  Street                            Boston 

Kensington  Tea  Room 

687  BOYLSTON  STREET 
Boston,  Mass. 

Trinity  Court  Cafe 

175   DARTMOUTH    STREET 
Boston,  Mass. 

UNDER    SAME   MANAGEMENT 

AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


Richardson,  Wright  &  Co 

Manufacturers  of 

Aseptic    Steel    Hospital 
Furniture  and  Bedsteads 

Also    Mattresses    and    Pillows 

Factory  and  Salesroom 
65   Beverly  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Bigelow,  Kennard  &  Co. 

(INCORPORATED) 

Jewelers  and 
Silversmiths 

Makers  of 
FINE  WATCHES  AND  CLOCKS 

511  Washington  Street,  Cor.  of  West  Street, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  E.  &  R.  Co. 

Cleansers — Dyers — Laundries 


Works  and  Main  Office 

209-223  Massachusetts  Ave. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


?AWYER'< 

\  ESffll  CRYSTAL 

JKBblue* 

SAWYER  CRYSTAL  BLUE  CO..  88  BROAD  ST.  BOSTON 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiH 


I       Prone   Main   6657  || 

|  Engineers,  Contractors  for 

|       Reinforced    Concrete    Construction  jj 

|  Granolithic,  Asphalt  and  Street  jj 

|  Paving  j§ 

"illllillllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllillllllllliW 


GEORGE  E.  HOMER 

WATCHES,  JEWELRY  AND 
DIAMONDS 

WEDDING     AND     ENGAGEMENT 
RINGS,  SILVERWARE 

45  Winter  Street 
Boston 

Optical  Department,  Eyes  Examined,  Glass 
Repairing 


CASH    PAID 

For  Ladies'  Cast  Off  Clothing,  Furs,  Jewelry,  Books  Etc. 
Also  Second  Hand  Furniture  and  Antiques. 

MRS.  MONAHAN 


271  Tremont  Street,  Boston 

Near  Shubert  and  Hollis  St.  Theatres 


Tel.  Beach  5742 


ADI'ERTISEMENTS 


MORTON  E.  SETCHELL 


J.  SEYMOUR  LUTHER 


SETCHELL  and  LUTHER 

Certified  Public  Accountants 

Audits,  Special  Investigations,  Constructive  Accounting 


TELEPHONE 
FORT  HILL 
4349 


931-932  OLD  SOUTH  BUILDING, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


New  York  Office 

150  Nassau  St. 

Telephone  Beekman  2213 


There's   a   Reason  for 

Our  Low  Price   on 

New   and   Used 


BATES 

Pianos  and  Phonographs 

If  it's  a  piano  or  phonograph,  we  recom- 
mend you  see  us  before  buying.  Look 
everywhere,  see  us  last,  then  compare 
values.  SPECIAL  SALE  ON  GUARAN- 
TEED PHONOGRAPHS  AND  RECORDS, 
— large  variety  to  select  from.  BATES 
PIANO  CO.,  68  Chauncy  St.,  Room  32, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Expert  Watch  Repairing 

My  experience  in  the  U.  S. 

and  abroad  is  your 

guarantee 

HENRY  BILLAUER 

Watchmaker 


QV2  Devonshire  St. 

Up  one  flight 
Tel.  Main,  2637-M 


Boston 


Robert  F.  Boit 

&  Co. 

40  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

All  Insurance 


Tels.  Dor.  5841,  1522 


T.  G.  Buckley  Co. 

MOVERS,  PACKERS,  STORERS  OF 
HOUSEHOLD  GOODS 

Concrete  Fireproof 
Storage  Warehouse 


690  Dudley  St. 


Boston,  Mass. 


The  Bluebird  Dining  Room 

LUNCHEON— 11:45  A.  M.  to  2:00  P.  M. 
(A  la  Carte) 

TEA— 2:30  to  5:00  P.  M. 

DINNER— 5:30  to  7:30  P.  M. 
(Table  D'Hote) 

FIRST-CLASS   SERVICE 

Special  Prices  for  the  readers  of 

The  Outlook  For  the  Blind 

383  Boylston  St. 


Back  Bay 
Typewriter  Exchange 

334  Boylston  St. 
BOSTON        -       MASS. 

All   makes   typewriters   bought, 
sold,  rented  and  repaired. 

Agents    for    Blick    and    Corona    Port- 
able   Typewriters 
Telephone  B.  B.  3000 
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LET  US  BUILD 
YOUR  HOME 

With  our  stock  material  method 
and  large  volume  of  business  we  can 
save  25%.  Call  and  see  our  large 
assortment  of  Designs  of  Houses 
ranging  in  price  from  $3500.00  up. 
Do  not  wait  for  the  building  boom 
to  advance  prices,  "Build  Now." 

HITCHINGS  &  HITCHINGS 
Architects 

453  Washington  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

Tel.  BBeach  6732 


Claus  Art  School 

Portrait,  figure,  still-life,  miniature, 
and  landscape,  in  oil,  charcoal,  water- 
color,  pastel  and  pencil. 

(Special  classes  for  children). 

(School  open  the  entire  year). 

W.  A.  J.  CLAUS  -  U.  A.  CLAUS 

Instructors 

410   Boylston    St.  Boston 


George  Willcomb 
Company 

64  Chardon  St.  Boston 

EVERYTHING  FOR 

MATTRESS  MAKERS 

Feathers,   Pillows, 
"Prize"  Hair  Picking  Machines 


Work  with  good 

teeth  or 
Fight  for  Life 

without  teeth 

Your  Health,  your  Fu- 
ture depend  on  good 
teeth. 

We  gaurantee  to  fix  any 
condition  of  the  mouth 
to  a  healthy  state 
WITHOUT  PAIN. 

International  Dental  Co. 


29|^  Tremont  St. 


Boston 


Open  Evenings   and   Sundays  by 
Appointment 


WHAT  a  woman  knows 
about  the  interior  fur- 
nishing of  a  home — what  a 
professional  woman  decorator 
knows  is  at  your  service  by 
appointment. 

FLORA  MAC  DONALD 

3  Hamilton  Place  Phone 


Jefferson  &  Johnson 
ORCHESTRAS 

with  the 

Musicians'  Bureau 

Superior    Colored    Musicians    furnished    for 
all  occasions.     Novelty  numbers  fur- 
nished when  desired 

W.  S.  JEFFERSON,  Manager 
181  Tremont  Street,  Boston 

Room  36  Telephone  Beach  1176 
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"NECESSARY  AS  SOAP" 


A  Soothing  Antiseptic 

For  Cuts,  Burns,  Bruises, 
Wounds  and  Sores 

Relieves  pain,  reduces  inflammation  and 
promotes  rapid  healing.  Maintains 
sanitary  conditions  in  the  sick  room. 
A  household  necessity  for  disinfecting 
closets,  drains,   and  traps. 

Prevents    Contagious    Diseases 

Send   for   free   sample   and 
descriptive  booklet 

The   Barrett   Company 


35  Wendell  Street 


Boston,  Mass. 


French  Lessons 

French,  English,  Italian, 
Russian  Lessons.  Twenty- 
three  years'  successful  expe- 
rience. Conversational  prac- 
tice and  object  lessons  for 
beginners,  75c  private;  50c 
in  class. 

MRS.  MARY  WEILANDT, 

8  Westland  Avenue,  Boston, 
Suite  1.  Telephone  Back 
Bay  5414-M. 


A  Name-Making  Opening  Sale  of 

HUMAN  HAIR  GOODS 

WE  want  every  woman  in  New  England  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  our  superior  facilities  and  qualifica- 
tions for  serving  them  with  all  things  pertaining  to 

THE   COIFFURE 

A  Few  "Get  Acquainted"  Prices 

Pure  First  Quality  Switches 

Wavy,   in   all    shades    of   brown    or   natural    colors,   22    inches   long. 

Regular  price  $12.00.     Opening  Price $7.50 

Pure  First  Quality  Switches 
In  all  shades  of  gray 
22  in.  long.     Regular  price  I    20  in.  long.    Regular  price 

$12.00.     Opening  price $7.50    '    $15.00.     Opening  price $9.50 

Other  Qualities  and  Lengths  Priced  in  Proportion 
Transformations — "All  Around  the  Head" 
Brown,  pure,  first  quality.     Regular  price  $14.00. 

Special  for  this  sale $8.00 

Gray,  pure,  first  quality.     Regular  price  $18.00. 

Special  for  this  sale $12.00 

Combings  and  Old  Faded  Switches  taken  in 
part    payment    of    any    new    article    bought 

You   can   have   your   combings    made   into   any    hair   goods    article    at    the    very    lowest    prices 
for   the   highest   class   workmanship 

515  WASHINGTON  STREET  SECOND  FLOOR 

A  few  doors  from  West  St.,  next  Bigelow  Kennard's 


QUALITY  HAIR  SHOP, 
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Tel.    Back    Bay    1329-2 

DR.  A.  G.  RICHBURG 

DENTIST 

Successor  to  Dr.  R.  W.  Cram 

Office  Hours                        Boylston  Chambers 
9  to  12  a.  m.                      739  Boylston  Street 
1  to  5  p.  m.                                                 Boston 

We  Sell   Plumbing   Goods   Direct  2  U 
At  Wholesale  Prices 

We    Carry    a    Full    Line   of 

Plumbing,     Heating     and     Lighting     Supplies 

BOSTON  PLUMBING  &  LIGHTING  SUPPLY  CO. 

145    &    147    Portland    St. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Near    North    Station                          Tel.    Hay    4100—4001 

Liquor  Habit 

AND   DRUG  HABITS 

treated    along    modern    and    ethical    lines 
amid    homelike    comforts    and   surround- 
ings.     Patients   accepted   by   the   day   or 
week. 

For    further    information,    write,    call 
or  telephone. 

DR.  SCHAEFER'S  HOSPITAL 

(Established   9   Years) 

304  NEWBURY  ST.,  BOSTON 

Tel.    (day   or   night)    Black   Bay   3970 

Branch    Office:    44    Chickatabut    Street,    NEPONSET 
Telephone  7352  M 

CHARLES  A.  ROLLINS 

Undertakers  and 

Embalmers 

Main    Office,    300    Meridian    Street 
East   Boston,    Mass. 

FUNERAL       PARLORS       CONNECTED       AND 
SUPPLIED    WITHOUT    CHARGE 

AUTOMOBILE  SERVICE  WHEN  REQUIRED 

Telephone    East   Boston   383 

Angell 
Elevator  Lock    Co. 

370  Atlantic  Avenue 
BOSTON 

Pierce   &  Cox 

Engineers  and  Contractors 

for 
PLUMBING  and  HEATING 

143  Kingston  Street 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Prompt    and    Careful    Attention    to    Repairing 

Beach    1472    &    1473 

The  Oriental  Restaurant 


341  Mass.  Ave. 

Tel.  B.  B.  53187 


Cor.  of  St.  Botolph  St. 

One  Block  from  Symphony  Hall 


American  and  Chinese  Food 

High  Class  Music  Every  Evening 

Safe  Parking  Space  for  Autos 

A  Cool  and  Home-Like  Place 


Find  it  out  yourself 
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Regal  Laundry 


-    Airy  -  Light  -  Sunny 


WEST   END 

Corner  of  Bulfinch  Street  and  PI 
73   Hancock    Street 
30  Myrtle  Street 


It  doth   save  nine 
That  stitch  in  time 

Which  we  do,  gratis, 
At    One-Six-Nine. 


19  Joy  street  167„  DUDLEY  STREET  -169 


SOUTH    END 

505    Columbus    Avenue 

7*34  Shawmut  Avenue 

100   Dartmouth    Street 


Teams   To   All  Parts 
Of  the  City 


MAIN    OFFICE    AND    PLANT 


11    Appleton    Street 


Telephone  Roxbury   1930 


NEW  YORK  STUDIOS 

306  Fifth  Ave. 

Between  31st  and  32nd  Sts. 

Special  rates  extended  for  the  Holiday 
Season 

CHAMPLAIN  STUDIOS 

21    West   St.        161   Tremont   St.      164    Tremont   St. 
Phone  Beach  932      Phone  Beach  858      Phone  Beach  2687 


CATS  PAW 

CUSHION  RUBBER  HEELS 


TREAD  SOFTLY 
STEP  SAFELY 


ORDER    BY     NAME 

FOSTER   RUBBER   CO, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


^50* 


Harvard  Trust  Co, 

Central  Square 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 

From  $5.00  a  Year  Upward 


Capital  $200,000 


Surplus  $300,000 


Wildey  Savings  Bank 

John  J.  Whipple.  Pres. 
GeorgeE.Taber.Treas.   Chester C.  Freeman,  Asst.Treas 


52   Boylston   Street,  Boston 


Money  deposited  on  or  before 
February  15  August  15 


May  15 


November  15 


will  draw  interest  from  these  date? 


Physicians  Please  Take  Notice 

Weston's  Gluten  Bread 

Prepared  from  a  Special  Formula  of  90% 
of  Gluten  Flour,  Entire  Wheat  Flour  and 
other  non-starch  products. 

Especially  adapted  for  any  one  of  a  RHEU- 
MATIC, DYSPEPTIC  or  DIABETIC  nature 

WESTON'S  BAKERY 

135    Summer    Street,    BOSTON,    MASS. 
TELEPHONE    OXFORD    1140 
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USE 


Dr.  Greene's  Nervura 

For  the  BLOOD   AND  NERVES 


1919  Fall  Millinery 


SHAPES 

FLOWERS 

VEILINGS 

RIBBONS 

OSTRICH 

TRIMMED  HATS 

FRAMES 


K 


ORNFELD'S 

65-69  SUMMER  STREET 
BOSTON,   MASS. 


More  Ad  Philosophy 

"Were   all   of  us   "ads"   in  the   pages 
of  Earth, 
And  some  of  us  lose,  some  win; 
It    partly    depends    on    our    wit    and 
girth, 
And  the  magazine  we're  in. 

But    whether    in    rippling    prose    we 
flow, 
Or  verses  extremely  bad, 
The  ones  that  win  are  the  ones  that 
show 
The   "goods"   behind   the   "ad." 

+     +     + 

If  you  are  COM-petent 

You  must  COM-pete; 

If  you   CO xM -pete, 

You  must  RE-peat, 

And,  If  you  can't  COME  back, 

You  must  STAY  back. 


CUMMING'S 

TRUNKS  AND 

LEATHER   GOODS 

Buy    of    the    Makers 


653-659  ATLANTIC  AVE. 
BOSTON 


Let  Us  take  care  of  your 
Orinntal  Rugs 

T>  TT  /"^  O    thoroughly   cleansed,   repaired   and 
l.\>  \J    Xj  ID    stored    by    skillful    Armenians. 

Telephone    Beach    315 

HADJIAN  BROTHERS 

—Established     1904— 

51    Summer   St.    (Cor.    Chauncy   St.) 
BOSTON 

We   offer   special   Discount   to   the   readers   of   Out- 
look  for  the  Blind 


#tttfaok  for  %  ptitft 

For  advertising  space    and   rates   apply  to 


C.   BRAUruKU   MUDUh.     Advertising  M gr. 
10  Province  Court         Boston,  Mass 
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Autumn,   1919 


The  Outlook  Roll  Call 

It  is  a  long  time  since  we  appealed  to  our 
readers  through  these  columns  to  help  us  to 
meet  the  deficit  which  we  have  always  had  to 
face  year  by  year.  No  one  needs  to  be  re- 
minded that  the  H.  C.  L.  has  had  its  effect 
upon  everything  that  is  printed.  At  no  time  in 
the  history  of  the  magazine  has  the  possibility 
of  its  usefulness  seemed  so  assured.  The  re- 
markable developments  which  are  now  being 
made  to  finding  employment  for  the  blind, 
warrant  constant  recording  such  as  "The  Out- 
look" attempts  to  give.  The  co-operation  of 
Schools  for  the  Blind,  the  Uniform  Type  Com- 
mission and  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  in  providing  reprints,  has  been  of  the 
greatest  possible  assistance  in  keeping  the  ex- 

♦  penses  as  low  as  possible.  In  spite  of  this, 
we  are  still  confronted  with  a  serious  deficit, 
and,  if  the  magazine  is  to  be  continued,  we 
are  compelled  to  ask  each  of  our  subscribers 
to  give  as  liberally  as  possible. 

If  every  reader  would  give  $1.00  in  addition 
to  the  nominal  price  of  the  magazine,  we 
should  be  materially  helped.  If  this  dona- 
tion could  be  increased  to  $2.00,  a  great  burden 
would  be  taken  off  of  our  shoulders.  The 
prospect  for  the  future  of  the  magazine  is 
most  encouraging,  but  we  must  have  imme- 
R*  diaie  financial  help,  and  hope  that  every  one 
who     reads     this     will     place     himself     upon 

I'The  Outlook  for  the  Blind  Roll  Call,"  and 
send  at  least  $1.00  towards  the  publication 
fund.  What  is  everybody's  business  too  often 
is  nobody's.  This  appeal,  therefore,  means 
YOU.  Please  draw  your  check  to  "The  Out- 
look for  the  Blind,"  TODAY  and  mail  it  at 
once  to  the  magazine,  in  care  of  the  Red  Cross 
Institute  for  the  Blind,   Baltimore,   Md. 

The  Queen  of  Belgium 
Visits  the  Institute 
for  the  Blind 

Just  before  the  Queen  of  Belgium  sailed  for 

»  Europe  she  expressed  a  desire  to  visit  the  Red 
Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Althiugh  the 
trip  to  Baltimore  from  Washington  meant  giv- 


ing up  some  formal  engagements,  Her  Majesty 
insisted  upon  visiting  the  Institute  so  that  she 
might  take  back  suggestions  for  similar  work 
for  blind  soldiers  in  Belgium. 

All  were  delighted  with  her  informal,  cor- 
dial manner.  A  few  moments  after  her  ar- 
rival everyone  forgot  that  she  was  one  of  the 
"Crowned  Heads"  of  Europe,  and  felt  her  to  be 
what  she  evidently  is — a  keen  lover  of  human- 
ity. Her  Majesty  expressed  the  deepest  inter- 
est in  everything  she  saw  at  the  Institute  and 
her  visit  will  long  be  remembered  as  one  of  the 
red  letter  days  at  Evergreen. 

Henry  J.  Wilson's 
Farewell 

Editor's  Note. — For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, workers  for  the  blind  have  known,  respected 
and  loved  Henry  J.  Wilson,  Secretary  of  the 
Gardner's  Trust  for  the  Blind,  which  has  its  head- 
quarters  in    London,    England. 

For  the  past  twenty-two  years,  Mr.  Wilson,  as  a 
labor  of  love,  has  edited  and  published  the  magazine 
known  as  "The  Blind."  In  the  number  just  issued 
we  find  a  farewell  editorial  by  Mr.  Wilson  which  we 
reprint  with  regret.  For  years,  Mr.  Wilson  has  stood 
like  a  beacon  on  a  headland  pointing  the  way  for 
travelers  from  many  lands.  Steady,  constant,  kindly, 
and  never  failing,  he  has  always  been  ready  to  help 
the  blind  and  their  friends. 

We  reproduce  this  farewell  editorial  with  rever- 
ence, hoping  that  he  will  realize  that  words  cannot 
express  the  feeling  of  obligation  and  appreciation 
which  we  hold  for  the  wonderful  service  he  has 
rendered  the   cause  of  the  blind. 

"For  the  last  time,"  and  "good-bye,"  are 
often  (though  not  always)  sad  things  to  say, 
and  in  this  particular  instance  we  feel  their 
sadness  to  the  utmost.  With  this  number  of 
The  Blind  twenty- two  years  of  Editorship  are 
completed,  and  owing  to  recent  serious  illness 
and  the  increasing  burden  of  the  years,  neces- 
sitating alas  !  much  work  to  be  laid  down,  we 
feel  that  the  time  has  come  to  say  farewell  to 
our  readers,  though  with  infinite  regret.  We 
have  tried,  as  far  as  in  us  lay,  to  supply  the 
best  and  latest  information  of  the  work  being 
carried  on  in  the  "blind"  world,  and  to  record 
the  achievements  of  the  blind  and  those  of 
their  friends  and  helpers  with  pride  and  grati- 
tude, but  we  are  very  conscious  how  often  and 
how  far  we  have  failed  in  our  efforts,  and  how 
many  have  been  our  shortcomings,  for  which 
we  can    only    ask    pardon.      We    have    many 
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friends  to  whom  we  must  tender  our  heartiest 
thanks  for  their  kindness  in  sending  us  notes 
of  the  doings  in  local  centres,  which  were  of 
the  greatest  possible  assistance  to  us  in  carry- 
ing on  the  Magazine. 

We  give  in  this  number  an  Index  for  the 
last  two  years,  which  thus  completes  the  Index 
of  the  whole  issue  of  The  Blind  up-to-date. 
And  so,  as  last  times  must  come  to  us  all  in 
this  ever  changing  world,  we  bid  our  kind 
readers  and  helpers  farewell,  with  prayer  and 
every  good  wish  for  the  unceasing  develop- 
ment of  the  great  work  they  are  carrying  on 
of  turning  darkness  into  light,  a  work  we 
humbly  and  reverently  commend  to  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  in  the  sure  and  certain  hope  that 
in  His  Light  we  shall  indeed  see  Light,  both 
here  and  hereafter. — Henry  J.  Wilson. 


Hand-Copied  Braille  Books 
Por  the  War-Blind 

The  hand-copying  of  books  by  the  sighted 
for  the  use  of  the  blind,  has  long  been  prac- 
ticed in  England  and  France,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  problem  of  the  war-blind  presented 
itself,  that  such  work  was  widely  done  in  this 
country. 

When  our  men,  blinded  in  battle,  returned 
home  and  were  brought  to  the  training  school 
at  Evergreen,  near  Baltimore,  Md.,  a  great 
wave  of  sympathy  swept  over  the  land,  and 
offers  of  service  poured  in  upon  those  who 
had  them  in  charge. 

At  this  time  the  uniform  type  had  just  been 
officially  adopted.  Obviously  the  blinded  sol- 
dier would  be  instructed  in  it.  No  literature 
had  as  yet  been  created  in  the  recently  agreed 
upon  system,  so  a  definite  need  presented  it- 
self to  produce  books  in  revised  Braille,  grade 
one  and  a  half  for  the  blinded  soldiers,  sailors 
and  marines. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  T.  Rider,  in  charge  of  the 
reading-room  for  the  blind,  in  the  Library  of 
Congress,  saw  a  way  of  turning  the  proffered 
volunteer  service  into  a  definite  and  practical 
channel.  Having  been  asked  to  direct  the  li- 
brary at  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the 
Rlind,  she  undertook  to  organize  and  train 
volunteers  to  copy  into  Braille,  short  stories, 
magazine  articles,  current  topics,  and  what- 
ever the  newly  blinded  men  might  care  to 
read. 

In  the  eighteen  months  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  work  began,  several  hundred  tran- 
scribers    have     been     trained     and     a     large 


percentage  of  them  are  doing  very  accurate 
Work.  They  have  contributed  to  the  Red 
Cross  Library  about  three  hundred  volumes, 
containing  approximately  fifteen  thousand 
pages.  All  of  the  workers  are  not  persons  of 
leisure,  they  come  from  every  walk  of  life. 
A  Vermont  high  school  instructor  and  volun- 
teer pupils  from  his  class,  a  young  girl  in  a 
training  school  in  Texas,  a  worker  past  sev- 
enty, translator  in  the  war  department  at 
Washington,  many  busy  office  and  profession 
people,  ladies  of  leisure  and  affluence,  and 
women  of  social  prominence  make  up  our  lit- 
tle army  of  Braille  copyists. 

Many  have  taken  up  the  work  by  themselves, 
receiving  instruction  by  correspondence,  but 
in  a  number  of  cases  classes  have  been  organ- 
ized to  study  Braille,  often  with  a  compe- 
tent blind  teacher.  The  Red  Cross  has  been 
instrumental  in  forming  such  organizations 
in  Providence,  R.  I.,  New  York  City,  Chicago, 
Pasadena  and  Berkeley,  California. 

When  the  definite  needs  of  the  war-blind 
are  supplied,  the  efforts  of  transcribers  will 
be  transferred  to  the  copying  of  material  for 
civilian  blind  readers;  test  books  required  for 
blind  college  students,  technical  works  for 
blind  men  and  women  in  the  professions,  etc. 


A  National  Organization 
Undertakes  to  Increase 
Literature  for  the  Blind 

The  American  Library  Association  is  inter- 
esting itself  in  the  production  of  books  for 
the  war-blind  in  the  new  uniform  type. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  T.  Rider,  in  charge  of  the 
room  for  the  blind,  Library  of  Congress,  is  co~ 
ducting  the  work  for  this  organization.  Au- 
thors are  being  solicited  to  co-operate  in  pro- 
ducing Braille  copies  of  their  works.  Mrs. 
Mary  Roberts  Rinehart  has  just  responded 
with  a  cheque  for  $500  to  Braille  the  plates 
for  her  latest  book  "Love  Stories."  Dr.  Henry 
Van  Dyke  finances  the  cost  of  putting  into 
Braille  "The  Mansion"  and  "A  Lover  of 
Music."  Irvin  S.  Cobb  meets  the  cost  of  em- 
bossing his  well  known  "Speaking  of  Oper- 
ations." Mrs.  Jack  London  puts  into  Braille 
Jack  London's  "Love  of  Life."  Mrs.  Mary 
Raymond  Shipman  Andrews,  the  "Good  Sa- 
maritan." Montagle  Glass,  "Object  Matri- 
mony," etc.,  etc. 

A  number  of  organizations  are  aiding  in 
this  work.  The  American  Red  Cross,  through 
the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind,  has  ap- 
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propriated  funds  for  the  Brailling  of  certain 
needed  texts  for  the  soldier  blind.  Several 
books  on  massage  have  been  Brailled,  also 
titles  on  poultry  raising,  the  brooding  and 
rearing  of  chicks,  etc.  Other  organizations 
are  financing  the  Brailling  of  Cushing's  "Man- 
ual of  Parliamentary  Law,"  etc.,  etc.  Mr. 
Toulon,  in  the  name  of  the  Sunshine  Hut, 
pays  for  the  Brailling  of  "Acres  of  Diamonds." 

The  following  titles  have  been  completed. 
Libraries  for  the  blind  will  probably  have 
them  available  for  circulation  by  December 
1st: 

"Brooding  and  Rearing  Chicks,"  by  J.  C. 
Graham,  "Poultry  Keeping,"  by  H.  R.  Lewis ; 
"Massage,"  by  Nellie  E.  Macafee;  "Speaking 
of  Operations,"  by  Irvin  S.  Cobb;  "Love  of 
Life,"  by  Jack  London;  "The  Blue  Streak," 
by  Jack  Hines,  one  volume;  "The  One- Man 
Dog,"  by  Jack  Hines,  one  volume;  "Soaked 
In  Seaweed,"  by  Leacock,  one  volume ;  "Zeno- 
bia's  Infidelity,"  by  Bunner,  one  volume ; 
"Cap'n  Tristram's  Shipbuilding,"  by  Wade,  one 
volume;  "Pigs  Is  Pigs,"  by  Butler,  one  vol- 
ume. 

The  above  work,  undertaken  first  by  the 
Library  War  Service  of  the  American  Library 
Association,  is  to  be  continued  as  a  part  of 
the  continuation  work  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association.  This  organization  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  all  books  Brailled 
for  the  war-blind  are  available  for  the  civil 
blind,  for  whom  there  has  never  been  a  suf- 
ficiently large  or  diverse  literature  in  em- 
bossed type.  The  association  aims  to  add 
substantially  to  the  list  of  books  for  adult 
:.\aders  in  the  lately  adopted  uniform  type. 
Copies  of  all  books  published  will  be  available 
to  libraries,  schools  and  individuals  at  cost 
price. 

The  following  titles  are  being  prepared : 
"Therapeutic  Exercise  and  Massage,"  by  Buc- 
holz;  "The  Burial  of  the  Guns,"  by  Thomas 
Nelson  Page;  "If  You  Are  up  Against  It — Go 
Around,"  by  Frank  Crane;  "Lessons  On  Mas- 
sage," by  Margaret  Palmer ;  "Principles,  Meth- 
ods and  Therapeutics  of  Massage,"  by  Mitch- 
ell ;  "A  Night  Out,"  by  Edward  Peple ;  "Ob- 
ject: Matrimony,"  by  Montague  Glass  ;  "Every- 
body's Lonesome,"  by  Clara  E.  Laughlin ;  "A 
Day  With  Father,"  by  Francis  E.  Leupp ; 
"Acres  of  Diamonds,"  by  Russell  H.  Conwell ; 
"Love  Stories,"  by  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart ; 
"A  Good  Samaritan,"  Mary  Raymond  Ship- 
man  Andrews;  "The  Mansion"  and  "A  Lover 


of  Music,"  by  Henry  Van  Dyke;  "Shoes"  and 
"The  Moment  of  Victory,"  by  O.  Henry ;  "The 
$30,000  Bequest"  and  "The  Danger  of  Lying 
in  Bed,"  by  Mark  Twain;  "That's  Marriage," 
and  "The  Frog  and  the  Puddle,"  by  Edna 
Ferber;  "Manual  of  Parliamentary  Law,"  by 
dishing. 

Helen   Keller 
on  the  Screen. 

In  a  moving  picture  play  called  "Deliver- 
ance," written  by  Francis  Trevelyan  Miller  and 
directed  by  George  Foster  Piatt,  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  depict  the  life  story  of  Helen 
Keller.  The  New  York  Times  of  August  19, 
1919,  reports  its  presentation  at  the  Lyric 
Theater  the  previous  evening  as  follows : 

"There  is  more  in  a  'life'  of  Helen  Keller 
than  is  dreamed  of  in  any  other  life.  It  is  a 
succession  of  wonders,  of  strange,  mysterious, 
awe-inspiring  things  at  which  ordinary  human 
beings  can  only  marvel  —  and,  perhaps,  be- 
stirred to  greater  endeavor  in  their  own  lives. 
It  is  such  a  life  that  the  screen  attempts  to- 
depict  and  its  success  is  remarkable.  With  a 
cast  of  unusual  excellence,  with  expectionally 
good  photography  by  Arthur  Todd  and  Law- 
rence Fowler,  and  with  one  of  the  most  won- 
derful stories  in  the  world,  'Deliverance'  is 
one  of  the  triumphs  of  the  motion  picture." 

The  story  is  divided  into  three  acts,  or  chap- 
ters. The  first  is  about  the  child  Helen,  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind,  a  little  wild  animal  raging  in 
a  strange  world  until  her  famous  teacher, 
Anne  'Sulivan,  comes  to  bring  knowledge  and 
understanding  slowly  into  her  life.  This  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  appealing  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  amazing  part  of  the  story,  for  it 
shows  in  eloquent  moving  pictures  how  the 
process  of  instruction  was  begun  and  how  it 
progressed.  At  first  there  is  the  tedious  spell- 
ing of  "water"  by  Miss  Sullivan's  pressing  her 
fingers  in  the  palm  of  Helen's  hand,  and  then 
other  words  follow  until  deliverance  has  really 
begun — Helen  can  communicate  with  her  fel- 
low creatures. 

The  second  wonder  follows  after  a  long 
struggle  in  which  the  child's  passionate  eager- 
ness to  learn  is  seen  in  everything  she  does — 
Helen  learns  to  talk.  The  effect  of  the  pic- 
ture on  the  spectators  may  be  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  when  she  was  represented  as  say- 
ing, "I  am  not  dumb  now,"  the  house  broke 
into  spontaneous  applause.  A  number  of  times 
while  the  picture  was  being  shown  there  were 
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such  outbursts,  showing  that  the  story,  as  a 
narrative,  was  holding  and  stirring  those 
watching  the  screen. 

In  this  first  part  the  role  of  Helen  is  played 
by  Edna  Ross,  a  child  of  truly  unusual  talent 
and  others  in  the  cast,  including  Tula  Bell  as 
little  Nadja,  Edythe  Lyle  as  Miss  Sullivan, 
Betty  Schade  as  Mrs  Keller.  Jenny  Lind  as 
Pickaninny  Martha  Washington,  and  Sarah 
Lind  as  an  Old  Mammy,  make  their  char- 
acters live. 

In  the  second  chapter  Ann  Mason  appears 
as  Helen  Keller,  the  young  woman,  and  she 
matches  the  performance  of  little  Edna  Ross. 
This  part  shows  the  continued  growth  of  Miss 
Keller's  mind  and  the  development  of  her  ac- 
complishments. In  the  third  and  last  part, 
Miss  Keller  herself  appears,  and  with  Miss 
Sullivan,  now  Mrs.  Macy;  Mrs.  Kate  Adams 
Keller,  her  mother;  Phillips  Brooks  Keller, 
her  brother;  Polly  Thompson,  her  secretary; 
Ardita  Mellinina,  as  Nadja,  and  Parke  Jones 
as  Nadja's  son.  Helen  Keller's  life  today  is 
pictured.  She  is  seen  at  her  work,  at  her 
'dreams,  at  her  play,  and  her  message  of 
courage  and  faith  is  emphasized  by  quotations 
from  her  writings  and  symbolical  scenes.  The 
story  ends  with  the  woman  seeking  to  bring 
deliverance  to  a  blind  world,  in  the  possibilities 
of  which  she  has  unshaken  faith. 

All  through  the  photoplay  there  is  symbol- 
ism, and  some  of  it  is  impressive  and  peculiar 
to  the  power  of  motion  pictures.  And,  let  it 
be  repeated,  the  story,  as  a  story,  grips  and 
holds  the  interest  as  few  photo  stories  do.  In 
places  it  is  overburdened  with  moralizing,  and 
its  optimism  is  sometimes  spread  too  thickly, 
but  throughout  its  main  course  it  is  compell- 
ing.—  (From  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf, 
September,  101 9.) 


The  Blind,  by  Harry  Best.     Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  author's 
book  on  'The  Deaf,"  need  no  description  of 
his  thoroughness  and  well-founded  deduc- 
ductions.  The  present  volume  is  essentially 
a  book  of  reference  on  conditions  of  the  blind 
in  the  United  States.  The  first  part  takes  up 
the  general  condition  of  the  blind,  their  health, 
their  legal  treatment  and  economic  condition 
and  the  cost  of  blindness  to  the  individual 
and  the  state.  The  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject to  the  state  seems  apparent  when  the  to- 
tal cost  of  the  blind  in  the  United  States  is 
realized  to  be  nearly  $31,000,000. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  considers  the 
possibilities  of  the  prevention  of  blindness  due 
to  heredity,  to  disease  and  to  accident.  The 
statement  is  made  that,  on  the  whole,  blind- 
ness is  decreasing  somewhat  and  that  a  still 
further  decrease  should  follow. 

The  third  part  is  concerned  with  the  edu- 
cation of  blind  children.  It  is  largely  histori- 
cal. Then  follow  chapters  dealing  with  intel- 
lectual provision  for  the  adult  blind  and  mate- 
rial provision  for  the  blind  their  work  in  the 
industries  and  the  attitude  of  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation laws  toward  the  blind.  Further 
chapters  deal  with  organizations  interested  in 
the  blind  and  provisions  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment for  persons  blinded  in  war. 

The  work  is  encyclopedic  in  character  and 
the  author  is  to  be  praised  for  compiling  in 
one  volume  so  much  valuable  data.  The  book 
will  prove  invaluable  to  anyone  at  all  inter- 
ested in  the  blind. —  {American  Journal  of 
Medical  Science,  Sept.,   1919.) 


AMBITION   AND   APATHY  IN  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND 


By  H.  RANDOLPH  LATIMER,   Ph.   B.,  Executive  Secretary,    Commission    on    Uniform   Type    for   the    Blind' 


For  the  purpose  of  this  article,  Ambition 
is  defined  as  a  desire  to  do  something  good 
and  great  for  the  blind ;  Apathy,  as  indiffer- 
ence as  to  the  outcome  of  one's  action  in  the 
action ;  and  Work  for  the  Blind,  as  the  ag- 
gregate of  all  human  endeavor  to  improve  the 
standard  of  life  among  the  blind. 

Mankind  in  general  takes  a  thoughtful  or  a 
curious  interest  in  the  blind,  and  this  interest 
is  usually  accompanied  by  an  altruism-  corres- 
pondingly wise  or  foolish — wise,  in  propor- 
tion as,  looking  upon  the  blind  as  individuals 
laboring  under  an  unusual  handicap,  it  seeks, 
through  their  education  or  through  the  im- 
provement of  their  environment,  to  make  the 
disadvantages  incident  to  this  handicap  prac- 
tically negligible.  Foolish,  to  the  degree  in 
which  it  regards  them  as  beings,  supernaturally 
endowed,  or  as  creatures  preordained  to  piti- 
able  dependence. 

In  these  enlightened  days,  when  shadows 
are  infinitely  denser  than  they  were  in  the 
dawn  of  civilization,  when  human  action  must 
Tiold  fast  its  color  in  the  limelight  of  ultimate 
fitness  or  fade  into  the  darkness  mercifully 
provided  for  the  shades  of  our  follies,  the 
"halo  about  the  altruist,  unless  illumined  by  in- 
tellectual forethought  as  well  as  mellowed  by 
laudable  intent,  must  appear  as  a.  saffron  glow 
in  a  jaundiced  social  twilight  or  vanish  into 
the  impenetrable  night  of  purposeless  human 
•endeavor.  The  anxious  ambling  of  the  alms 
angel  arid  the  pleading  perplexity  of  the  pen- 
sion pioneer  are  concrete  examples  of  a  defi- 
nite public  tendency  to  pass  from  an  impulsive 
and  pernicious  charity  to  a  sober  and  benefi- 
•cient  altruism.  As  mistaken  philanthropy  is, 
probably,  more  fatal  to  the  blind  than  to  any 
other  group  of  individuals,  there  is,  within  the 
social  revolution  now  making,  an  element 
which  promises  much  for  their  future  welfare. 

There  is,  however,  on  the  part  of  many 
seeing  people  an  apathy  toward  the  blind,  an 
indifference  as  to  the  outcome  of  their  action 
toward  them,  an  attitude  which  virtually  says, 
"Give  the  poor  dog  his  bone  to  eat  or  to  bury, 
as  he  wills."  This  apathy  is  born  partly  of 
that    animal    instinct    or    human    pride    which 
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seeks  to  destroy  the  afflicted,  partly  of  that 
ultra  sensitiveness  which  cannot  brook  the 
sight  of  affliction,  and  partly  unadulterated 
selfishness.  It  is,  therefore,  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult of  dissipation,  and  abides  as  a  prolific 
source  of  indiscriminate  charity.  In  propor- 
tion, however,  as  seeing  people  are  brought  in- 
to actual  daily  contact  with  the  blind  in  the 
various  enjoyments  and  activities  of  life,  will 
this  apathy  disappear,  and  in  its  stead  arise  a 
comradeship  essentially  that  existing  among 
men  the  world  over.  The  intense  interest 
which  the  public  is  now  taking  in  the  welfare 
of  the  blinded  soldier,  if  wisely  directed,  is 
destined  to  prove  an  invaluable  asset  to  the 
civilian  blind ;  for  its  outcome  will  inevitably 
be  an  enhanced  public  conception  of  the  blind 
and  a  consequent,  more  wholesome  attitude  to- 
ward them  as  individual  factors  in  the  social 
and  industrial  world. 

The  public's  personal  contribution  toward 
the  welfare  of  the  blind  is  by  no  means  incon- 
siderable, but  its  ultimate  value  depends  more 
upon  the  nature  and  adequacy  of  the  under- 
lying conception  than  it  does  upon  the  measure 
of  interest  involved.  Therefore,  it  is  incum- 
bent alike,  upon  the  profession  as  a  whole, 
upon  those  personally  interested  in  the  blind, 
and  upon  the  blind  themselves,  to  clarify  this' 
conception,  to  keep  it  sane  and  wholesome, 
and  to  direct  its  accompanying  altruism  into 
channels  of  enduring  usefulness.  The  seeing 
are,  of  course,  not  always  disinterested  in 
their  activities  toward  the  blind ;  nevertheless, 
when  they  learn  to  do  for  them  only  such 
personal  service  as,  under  like  conditions,  they 
would  do  for  the  seeing,  plus  such  things  as 
the  blind  cannot  do  for  themselves,  they  will 
have  rendered  a  tremendous  service,  will  have 
weaned  the  blind  from  needless  personal  de- 
pendence and  will  have  developed  in  them  a 
greater  measure  of  that  initiative  so  essential 
to  any  real  success.  When  captains  of  in- 
dustry and  heads  of  professions  come  to  ac- 
cept the  blind  upon  the  basis  of  their  economic 
and  technical  fitness,  instead  of  rejecting  them 
on  the  assumption  that  they  are  incapacitated 
by  blindness,  once  more  will  the  seeing  have 
rendered  the  blind  an  enduring  service.  Any 
complete  realization  of  these  conditions  would, 
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of  course,  be  an  index  of  the  millennium  dawn ; 
yet,  to  the  degree  that  they  are  fulfilled,  does 
the  standard  of  life  among  the  blind  pass  from 
a  state  of  dependence,  akin  to  pauperism,  to 
that  of  an  independent  and  productive  citizen- 
ship. 

The  familiar  term,  "blind  profession,"  is  not 
only  an  anomalous  one,  but,  strangely  enough, 
one,  more  descriptive  of  facts  as  they  are  than 
of  things  as  they  ought  to  be.  The  medical 
profession,  for  instance,  consists  of  individuals 
technically  prepared  to  ply  their  art  toward 
the  prevention  and  cure  of  disease;  but  the 
blind  profession,  so  called,  consists,  in  general, 
of  individuals  bearing  no  technical  certifica- 
tion of  the  work  in  hand,  and  plying  what 
art  they  possess  in  a  somewhat  confused  ef- 
fort to  prepare  the  blind,  regardless  of  their 
handicap,  for  participation  in  any  sphere  of 
human  endeavor.  Men  and  women  actively 
engaged  in  work  for  the  blind,  instead  of  look- 
ing upon  those  under  their  direction  as  in- 
dividual human  entities,  variously  endowed 
with  specific  talents  and  tendencies,  are  too 
prone  to  regard  them  as  all  of  a  kind,  capable 
only  as  they  are  severally  able  to  assimilate 
a  given  amount  of  pedagogic  pap,  or  to  master 
one  or  more  of  a  given  number  of  time-worn 
trades.  In  proportion  as  these  views  are  re- 
versed, will  the  work  for  the  blind  assume  the 
nature  and  aspect  of  a  genuine  profession.  As 
long,  however,  as  workers  for  the  blind  are 
recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  seeing  with- 
out respect  to  technical  preparation,  and  drawn 
from  among  the  blind  without  reference  to 
practical  knowledge  of  the  workaday  world, 
just  so  long  must  these  views  remain  as  they 
are,  and  work  for  the  blind  continue  ham- 
pered by  hallucination  and  hindered  t>y  stig- 
matism. 

Much  of  the  criticism  of  workers  for  the 
blind,  both  from  within  and  from  without  the 
profession,  is  manifestly  just;  for  in  any  work 
as  highly  localized  as  that  for  the  blind,  there 
are  certain  inherent  elements  which  contribute 
toward  inefficiency.  Among  these  are  ignor- 
ance of  the  work  as  a  whole,  with  its  conse- 
quent misunderstanding,  petty  jealousy,  with 
its  wilful  misinterpretation,  and  difference  of 
environment,  with  its  inevitable  misconcep- 
tions. Nevertheless,  I  venture  to  say  that  there 
is  no  group  of  men  and  women  anywhere  en- 
gaged more  ambitious  in  their  sphere,  more 
desirous  of  accomplishing  good  and  lasting  re- 


sults, than  the  group  engaged  in  work  for  the- 
blind.  Among  them,  of  course,  is  found  the 
occasional  adventurer,  seeking  the  renown  or 
spoil  which  his  previous  callings  have  denied 
him,  and  the  asylum  barnacle,  ensconcing  him- 
self comfortably  beyond  the  restless  roll  of 
public  opinion,  but  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
profession,  human  to  the  throttle  and  sparked. 
with  divinity,  atone  in  large  part  for  lack  of 
technical  or  practical  training  by  an  earnest- 
ness of  purpose  that  turns  their  very  errors  10^ 
profit  and  crowns  their  every  effort  with  a 
measure  of  success. 

Coming  now  to  the  consideration  of  the- 
blind  themselves,  the  fact  that  it  is  difficult,, 
even  for  the  most  experienced  of  us,  to  think, 
of  them  entirely  apart  from  their  blindness,, 
leads  us  frequently  to  forget  that  they  are 
simply  average  human  beings,  laboring  under 
a  handicap.  For  my  own  part,  were  it  my 
privilege  to  enjoy  either  distinction,  I  should 
rather  be  known  as  an  average  man  than  as 
a  leading  blind  man.  Unfortunately,  those  of 
us  who  would  enjoy  this  distinction  do  not 
always  act  in  accordance  with  the  principle, 
often  permitting  ourselves  to  become  elated, 
our  very  judgments  to  be  warped  by  some- 
fulsome  praise  for  common-place  accomplish- 
ments. We  are  spoiled  from  the  earliest  mo- 
ments of  our  blindness — done  for,  doted  on,. 
defended,  to  such  a  degree  that  we  must  ever 
be  on  our  guard  against  the  selfishness  and 
arrogance,  born  of  such  indulgence. 

Yet,  the  altruism  of  the  blind  person  of 
average  success  is  a  fact  conspicuous  to  alt 
but  the  most  casual  observer.  Nearly  every 
such  person  of  my  acquaintance  does  more,  in 
proportion  to  his  means,  for  those  about  him« 
than  does  his  seeing  brother.  Nor  is  this 
difficult  of  explanation.  The  blind  man  must 
bring  to  bear,  for  the  accomplishment  of  a. 
given  task,  not  only  a  greater  mental  and 
physical  stamina  than  is  required  of  his  see- 
ing brother,  but  he  must  face  the  problem 
with  an  equally  superior  moral  fibre ;  and  it  is, 
without  doubt,  this  superior  moral  character 
which  prompts  his  altruism.  Few  things  dis- 
tress me  more  than  to  hear  the  selfishness  and 
ingratitude  of  the  blind  spoken  of  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  Among  unsuccessful  human 
beings  of  all  classes  of  society,  selfishness  and 
ingratitude  abound ;  and,  since  the  unsuccess- 
ful blind  are  the  most  conspicuous  and  most 
aggressive  of  all  the  blind,  it  follows  that  their 
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selfishness  and  ingratitude  assume  an  undue 
proportion  to  these  vices  in  the  blind  as  a 
whole.  The  subordinate  in  every  line  of  work, 
the  under  dog,  the  fellow  who  considers  him- 
self underpaid,  is  very  apt  to  become  dis- 
satisfied, rebellious  or  worthless ;  and  the  blind 
are  no  exception  to  this  rule.  It  is  also  true 
that  the  lack  of  proper  moral  fibre  on  the  part 
of  some  blind  person,  otherwise  well  equipped 
for  life  makes  them  indifferent  to  the  welfare 
of  their  fellow  blind;  but  the  altruism  of  the 
blind  toward  the  blind  is  amply  illustrated  in 
the  many  bequests  made  by  them  to  the  va- 
rious institutions  for  the  blind  throughout  the 
country.  It  is  further  emphasized  by  such 
instances  as  that  of  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  where 
a  blind  person  devotes  the  best  that  is  in  him 
to  the  cause  of  his  fellow  blind.  In  light  of 
the  fact  that  the  blind  constitute  not  only  the 
group  of  individuals  whose  standard  of  life  we 
wish  to  improve,  but  also  a  percentage  of 
the  profession  and  the  public  upon  whom  we 
must  rely  to  affect  this  improvement,  this  al- 
truistic attitude  is  singularly  fortunate,  and 
should  make  the  advice  and  assistance  of  those 
possessing  it  unusually  serviceable  in  the  solu- 
tion of  our  most  difficult  problems.  For  the 
purpose  of  application,  what  has  been  said 
should,  perhaps,  be  somewhat  differently 
stated : 

The  desire  of  mankind  to  do  things  good 
and  great  for  the  blind,  though  everywhere 
present,  is,  for  lack  of  proper  knowledge  and 
guidance,  largely  dormant;  and,  for  the  same 
reason,  wherever  active,  it  is  apt  to  dissipate 
itself  in  petty  charity  and  ruinous  personal 
service.  To  furnish  this  knowledge  and  guid- 
ance must  always  be  a  primary  aim  of  workers 
for  the  blind.  Not  only  must  blind  people 
continue  in  the  profession  in  every  capacity  to 
which  their  qualifications  and  the  interests  of 
those  concerned  entitle  them,  not  only  must 
they  be  placed  in  increasing  numbers  among 
Ihe  seeing  in  factories  and  other  industrial 
plants,  but  they  must  be  established  in  every 
independent  enterprise  that  lends  itself  to  the 
particular  capabilities  of  the  individual.  In 
this  way  alone  will  the  public  be  brought  to 
a  just  and  sufficient  realization  of  the  rights 
and  capabilities  of  the  blind.  In  order  that 
this  realization  may  be  turned  to  practical  ac- 
count, it  is  essential  that  an  increased  per- 
centage of  seeing  people  be  actively  enlisted  in 
the  work  for  the  blind.    The  following  outline 


of  organization  is  one  of  many  instrumentali- 
ties by  which  this  might  be  accomplished: 

In  every  section  of  our  cities,  in  every  town 
and  county,  groups  of  the  more  influental 
citizens  should  be  organized  about  some  one 
blind  person  whose  interests  need  subserving 
in  some  practical  way;  and  wherever  feasible, 
such  organization  should  have  one  blind  per- 
son on  its  executive  committee.  These  local 
groups  should  be  co-ordinated  with  each  other 
and  supplemented  by  a  state  or  provincial 
body,  whose  function  it  should  be  to  inaugur- 
ate and  foster  any  state  wide  enterprise  too 
comprehensive  to  be  locally  handled.  Here, 
again,  ideal  conditions  would  find  a  capable 
blind  person  on  the  executive  board.  To  com- 
plete the  scheme  for  drawing  our  seeing 
friends  into  active  service,  there  should  be  a 
national  board,  or  bureau,  to  supplement  and 
assist  the  state  and  local  bodies,  and  to  in- 
augurate or  foster  such  nation-wide  enter- 
prises as  seem  essential  to  a  proper  fulfillment 
of  the  work  for  the  blind.  Nor  should  the 
moral  advantage  incident  to  the  presence  of 
the  proper  blind  person  on  this  national  board 
be  overlooked  or  ignored.  To  what  degree 
such  local,  state  and  national  organization 
should  be  under  governmental  or  private  con- 
trol cannot  yet  be  determined;  but  the  form 
which  will  enlist  the  greatest  number  of  see- 
ing people  in  the  work  should,  undoubtedly,  be 
preferred,  in  order  that  the  utmost  public  in- 
terest may  be  aroused  in  the  blind  and  public 
altruism  be  properly  directed. 

No  unfortunate  reflection  is  here  made  upon 
the  efficient  and  comprehensive  work  being 
done  by  organizations  already  in  the  field. 
On  the  contrary,  their  excellent  work  should 
prompt  their  readjustment  and  co-ordination 
with  the  view  of  obviating  certain  duplica- 
tions and  of  enlarging  the  scope  of  their  pres- 
ent usefulness.  In  any  such  readjustment, 
however,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  any 
attempt  out  of  unison  with  our  democratic 
ideals  is  pre-ordained  to  ultimate  failure.  No 
arbitrary  action  will  secure  wholesome  or  last- 
ing results.  No  hasty  decision  will  command 
genuine  confidence.  Co-operation  must  be  the 
method;  open  dealing,  the  watch-word;  and 
respect  for  the  opinion  of  every  man,  wherever 
respect  is  possible,  the  basis  of  all  discussion. 

The  Canadian.  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Edu- 
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cation  and  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the 
Blind  have  recently  made  their  appearance 
among  us ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  hope 
that,  with  the  proper  support  and  guidance, 
•these  agencies  will  accomplish  much  for  the 
blind  which  is  truly  good  and  great. 

This  sudden  development  of  work  for  the 
blind  to  national  proportions  has  revealed  an 
apparent  lack  of  expert  leaders.  This,  how- 
ever, is  only  apparent.  What  we  lack  is  lead- 
ership rather  than  leaders ;  and  this  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  our  work  has  not  been 
properly  standardized,  has  not  been  raised  to 
the  plane  of  a  genuine  profession.  We  have 
capable  and  earnest  leaders,  but  the  absence 
of  any  common  and  sufficient  standard  by 
which  the  value  of  their  respective  leaderships 
may  be  adjudged,  not  only  precludes  the  prac- 
tical exercise  thereof,  but  exposes  the  work 
to  exploitation  by  adventurers,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  stagnation  by  asylum  barnacles, 
on  the  other.     Until  some  definite  standard  of 


Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind 
The  following  appeared  in  The  Times  of 
February  1st : — "In  September,  1881,  the  late 
Sir  Francis  Campbell,  who;  was  the  first  prin- 
cipal of  the  Royal  College-  for  the  Blind,  Nor- 
wood, ascended  Mont  Blanc,  and  The  Times,, 
commenting  upon  this  feat  by  a  totally  blind 
man,  pointed  out  in  a  leading  article  that  he 
had  preached  a  gospel  on  behalf  of  the  blind 
from  the  highest  pinnacle  in  Europe,  which 
ought  to  rally  to  his  aid  the  support  of  those 
retaining  the  blessing  of  sight.  Although  since 
that  date  over  600  students  have  graduated,  the 
college  has  had  to  struggle  on  without  endow- 
ment. The  Carnegie  Trustees  in  1916,  being 
satisfied  that  the  work  was  "national  in  char- 
acter and  meets  the  needs  of  blind  students 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,"  thus 
entitling  it  to  "the  fullest  support  from  all 
quarters,"  offered  to  give  £12,500  towards  an 
endowment  if  the  college  authorities  could 
raise  £25,000.  All  that  is  now  required  to 
make  the  grant  a  reality  is  £2,000.  The  trus- 
tees limited  the  raising  of  this  sum  to  Decem- 
ber 31st,  1918.  but  the  list  is  not  yet  closed, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  all  who  value  their  sight 
will  lend  a  hand  in  securing  this  offer.  There 
is  no  doubt  of  the  value  of  the  pioneer  work 
which  this  college  has  done  for  the  blind.  In 
addition  to  introducing  the  various  systems  of 
physical   training,  the  college  was  the  first  In- 


technical  knowledge  and  practical  efficiency 
shall  have  been  established  for  all  desiring  to 
enter  the  work  professionally,  little  may  be 
rationally  looked  for  in  the  way  of  genuine 
leadership. 

As  to  the  part  to  be  played  by  the  blind,  they 
must  come  to  look  upon  themselves  as  men 
and  women,  not  as  blind  men  and  blind  women; 
they  must  feel  themselves  masters  of  their  fate, 
not  supplants  at  the  gate  of  fortune;  and, 
above  all,  they  must  assume  the  responsibility 
of  improving  their  own  standard  of  life. 

In  conclusion,  let  the  work  for  the  blind  be 
adjusted  and  extended  so  as  to  prevent  dupli- 
cation of  effort,  to  attract  general  interest,  and 
to  direct  public  altruism.  Let  our  work  be 
raised  to  the  plane  of  a  profession  by  the 
adoption  of  a  minimum  standard  of  require- 
ments for  all  desiring  to  enter  upon  it.  And 
let  every  blind  person  prefer  to  be  known  as  da 
average  man  or  woman  rather  than  to  strive 
for  pre-eminence  among  the  blind  as  such. 


stitution  to  open  a  kindergarten  department. 
It  also  comprises  an  elementary  school,  a 
secondary  school,  including  the  preparation  of 
pupils  for  the  university,  a  training  college  for 
teachers,  a  conservatory  of  music,  and  a  school 
of  pianoforte-tuning." 

We  are  pleased  to  hear  that  the  £25,000  have 
rtow  been  raised,  and  that  the  College  Authori- 
ties can  claim  the  £12,500  from  the  Trustees. 
This  result  must  be  very  satisfactory  to  the 
Council  of  the  College,  as  well  as  to  the 
Principal,  who  has  worked  most  assiduously 
to  raise  the  $£25,000.— (From  The  Blind,  July, 
1919.) 

It  is  with  the  greatest  regret  we  hear  that 
the  work  of  the  Argentine  National  Institution 
for  the  Blind  at  Buenos  Aires  has  been  com- 
pletely abandoned,  and  thus  8,000  blind  people 
are  left  uncared  for.  In  the  summer  of  1912 
Mr.  J.  P.  Mendoza  paid  a  visit  to  this  country, 
to  the  Continent,  and  to  the  United  States  of 
America  in  order  to  ascertain  what  was  being 
done  for  the  blind,  and  on  his  return  presented 
a  scheme  which  became  law.  Plans  for  the 
building  were  approved,  and  a  Commissioner 
was  appointed  to  direct  the  Institution,  and 
Mr.  Mendoza  was  elected  first  President. 
Then  in  1917  difficulties  arose  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  President,  and  the  Executive 
Committee  resigned. —  (From  The  Blind,  July, 
1919.) 


A  BLIND  MAN  WHO  NEEDS  NO  EYES 

Minneapolitan  Laughs  at  Handicaps 


"If  a  man  has  his  health  and  his  brains  he 
need  not  worry." 

The  man  whose  maxim  this  is  has  been  blind 
since  he  was  5  years  old.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  unusual  blind  men  in  America. 

Never  until  it  was  suggested  to  him  that  his 
story  might  be  a  beacon  light  of  hope  to  the 
men  condemned  by  war  to  go  through  life 
sightless,  has  he  admitted  that  he  is  blind.  This 
is  not  figurative.  If  you  talk  to  Joe  Murphy, 
4109  Sheridan  Ave.,  University  of  Minnestota 
graduate,  lawyer  and  businessman,  he  will  tell 
you  of  the  things  he  has  "seen."  This  man 
whose  story  is  told  here  : 

Walks  as  you  or  I  walk,  steadily,  surely, 
certain  of  his   directions. 

Goes  to  the  theater  and  to  athletic  events 
and  can  tell  you  of  the  action  as  well  as  a  man 
with  both  eyes  unimpaired. 

Worked  his  way  through  law  s.chool. 

Takes  dictation  at  the  rate  of  40  words  a 
minute  through  a  system  of  his  own. 

When  Murphy  became  blind,  he  simply  fol- 
owed  the  dictates  of  commonsense,  he  says, 
and  strove  to  make  himself  as  much  like  other 
boys  as  possible.  He  wrestled,  danced,  played 
games  and  determined  that  as  long  as  he  had 
a  good  mind  and  good  health  he  could  do  the 
thinking  and  the  planning  and  let  the  other 
fellows  do  the  leg  work.  Here  is  Joe  Murphy's 
story  : 

A  blind  man  who  needs  no  eyes !  Does  it 
seem  impossible.  ?  The  world  is  growing 
credulous  in  these  days  of  marvelous  mechani- 
cal accomplishments.  But  when  you  are  told 
that  there  is  in  Minneapolis  a  blind  man  who 
can,  with  only  the  aid  of  other  faculties  which 
nature  has  given  him,  accomplish  practically 
.anything  possible  for  a  man  with  two  good 
eyes  a  trace  of  scepticism  is  pardonable. 

Perhaps  you  passed  him  on  Hennepin 
Avenue  yesterday,  for  he  is  abroad  every  day. 
You  may  have  noted  his  erect  and  confident 
"bearing,  as  he  strode  along  unhesitatingly.  He 
carried  a  cane,  it  is  true,  but  not  as  some  of 
the  blind  are  accustomed  to  do.  If  he  put  it 
ahead  of  him,  it  was  not  to  tap  cautiously  as  a 
guide   for   his   feet  but   rather  to   warn   other 


pedestrians  who  might  plunge  blundering 
against  him  in  their  haste.  When  he  came  to 
his  corner,  he  marched  around  the  turn  as 
easily  as  you  or  I  do,  were  we  following  the 
same  route.  He  walked  into  the  proper  build- 
ing,   summoned   the    elevator,   and   entered   his 
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♦^Reprinted  from  the   Minneapolis   Journal. 


JOSEPH    L.    MURPHY 
of   Minneapolis 
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office  for  the  day's  work  precisely  as  hundreds 
of  other  Minneapolis  businessmen  were  doing. 
Joseph  L.  Murphy  has  packed  every  one  of 
his  42  years  with  a  hard,  persistent  endeavor 
that  has  brought  results.  He  never  thinks  of 
himself  as  other  than  normal,  and  this  spirit 
has  been  the  guiding  factor  of  his  life. 

BLIND    AT    FIVE    YEARS 

Murphy  lost  his  sight  when  he  was  five 
years  old.  A  glimpse  of  light — then  darkness; 
that  is  his  story.  For  many  a  man  this  might 
have  summed  up  a  lifetime  without  further 
explanation.  But  Joe  Murphy  is  made  of 
sturdy  fibre.  He  thinks  things  through  logic- 
ally and  then  goes  ahead. 

So,  wholly  without  emotion  or  self-pity,  he 
proceeded  to  live  his  life  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  common  sense.  He  took  his  blindness 
as  an  accepted  fact,  and  bent  his  endeavors 
toward  adapting  himself  to  the  situation. 

"I  knew  I  must  fit  myself  to  the  world,  not 
the  world  to  me,"  he  declares.  "In  doing  this, 
I  realized  fully  that  it  was  up  to  me  to  do 
more  than  the  other  fellow.  It  was  I  who 
must  learn  to  do  for  myself,  not  others  who 
must  learn  to  do  for  me. 

"When  others  want  to  help,  I  accept  their 
aid  now  just  as  I  did  then.  Many  a  time  I 
take  an  arm  to  cross  the  street  when  I  could 
get  across  myself  just  as  well.  It  gives  both 
myself  and  the  other  man  a  good  feeling  to 
know  that  he's  helping  me,  and  a  feeling  like 
that  is  too  valuable  to  pass  up. 

"But  primarily  the  work  has  always  lain 
with  me,  and  I  always  realized  it.  If  I  was  to 
make  good,  I  had  to  try." 

So  the  lad  struck  out  to  make  himself  as 
much  like  other  boys  as  possible.  He  took  part 
in  wrestling  matches  and  other  forms  of 
athletic  activity,  he  went  to  parties,  and  above 
all  he  kept  training  his  mind.  Finally  he  went 
to  the  school  for  the  blind  at  Faribault,  Minn. 

HOW    HE   READS 

Here  he  stayed  for  10  years,  learning  every- 
thing possible  that  could  be  of  value  to  him. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  he  lost  the  power 
of  visualizing  objects  in  his  mind,  a  faculty 
left  from  the  days  before  he  lost  his  sight, 
but  he  learned  many  other  things  of  far  more 
value.  For  example,  he  learned  to  take  and 
read  notes.  To  write,  he  would  lay  a  strip 
of  perforated  steel,  somewhat  like  a  cribbage 
marker,  over  a  sheet  of  paper  and  punch  a 
steel   instrument  through  the  holes.     Then  he 


would  turn  the  paper  over  and  read  what  he 
had  written  by  passing  his  fingers  over  the 
raised  parts  of  the  sheet. 

When  he  entered  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota at  the  conclusion  of  his  stay  at  Faribault, 
this  knowledge  enabled  him  to  take  notes  on 
lectures  he  atended.  To  develop  speed,  the 
boy  taught  himself  a  self-invented  phonetic 
shorthand  which  enabled  him  to  take  down  the 
words  of  his  teachers  at  the  rate  of  40  a 
minute ! 

His  studies  were  pursued  with  great  vigor, 
despite  the  fact  that  he  believed  in  plenty  of 
wholesome  recreation.  Friends  and  his 
mother  read  to  him'  the  contents  of  his  text- 
books, and  what  he  heard  he  remembered. 
While  studying  law  at  the  university  an  ac- 
quaintance offered  a  piece  of  advice  which 
has  always  stuck : 

"Joe,  use  your  head,"  this  man  told  him. 
"If  you  use  your  brain  as  you  should,  you  will 
find  plenty  of  people  to  use  their  legs  for  you.rr 

"And  he  was  telling  me  the  truth,"  says 
Murphy.  "I  realized  it  then,,  and  I  realize  it 
more  now.  Look  at  history.  The  thing  that 
helped  make  Roosevelt  as  big  as  he  was  is  the 
fact  that  he  was  able  to  surround  himself  by 
able  men.  Use  your  head  —  that's  it  —  and 
others  will  work  for  you." 

APPLIES    HIS   BELIEFS 

The  boy  set  out  to  make  immediate  applica- 
tion of  this  principle  in  working  his  way 
through  the  university.  The  first  year  he  had 
gone  out  as  agent  for  a  firm'  which  manufac- 
tured stereopticon  slides.  He  went  as  a  can- 
vasser, traveling  from  house  to  house.  A 
strange  employment  for  a  blind  man !  Yet  he 
made  good.  The  second  year,  however,  he  felt 
that  he  could  make  more  money  with  less  ef- 
fort by  letting  others  work  for  him.  He  or- 
ganized a  system  of  agents  working  under  his 
direction.  His  plan  was  sound,  and  it  brought 
him  ample  funds. 

Graduating  from  the  university,  Mr.  Murphy 
went  into  law.  For  a  time  he  was  a  partner 
of  Municipal  Judge  Mathias  Baldwin.  He  was 
a  good  speaker  and  able  in  every  way,  but 
things  moved  too  slowly  to  suit  him.  He 
might  know  the  law  in  a  case  thoroughly,  but 
he  could  not  turn  to  the  proper  page  in  the 
law  book  on  the  instant  and  required  an  at- 
tendant in  court.  Feeling  himself  hampered, 
he  concluded  after  several  years  at  the  bar  to 
turn  to  something  where  he  could  "get  quicker 
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action."     He  chose  the  life  insurance  business. 

One  could  be  by  the  side  of  this  man  for 
weeks  with  hardly  a  realization  that  he  is  in 
any  way  different  from  his  fellows,  save  that 
he  seems  more  keen,  more  on  the  alert.  He 
never  makes  mention  of  his  blindness,  nor  do 
his  friends.  It  is  ignored  as  something  in- 
consequential. 

And  here  is  the  secret  of  this  article. 
Murphy  did  not  desire  it;  his  feelings,  in  fact, 
were  distinctly  against  it.  He  argued  that  he 
is  quietly  going  about  his  business  like  any 
other  man,  and  is  doing  nothing  out  of  the 
ordinary.  "Glory  stories"  make  no  appeal  to 
him.  But  one  argument  finally  won  his  con- 
sent. 

"If  there's  anything  on  this  earth  that  I  can 
do  for  the  boys  disabled  in  the  war,  I'll  cer- 
tainly do  it,"  he  declared.  "I  can  know  from 
my  own  experience  how  a  man  might  feel  to 
be  deprived  of  the  loss  of  his  sight  or  of  a 
vital  member,  and  if  my  story  will  help  to 
show  that  man  that  he  can  still  carry  on,  I 
am  glad  to  give  it  to  him." 

MESSAGE    TO    SOLDIERS 

This  is  Joe  Murphy's  personal  message  to 
the  disabled  soldier: 

"The  first  thing  for  you  to  realize  is  that 
there  are  lots  of  fellows  worse  off  than  you 
are.  You're  not  going  to  better  your  condi- 
tion by  worrying  and  fretting,  so  don't  do  it. 

"Realize  that  you  must  adapt  yourself  to 
new  conditions.  Find  out  if  you  can  still  re- 
turn to  your  old  trade.  If  you  can't,  you  must 
cast  about  for  something  else  you  can  do.  I 
like  the  sales  game — I  like  to  make  the  other 
men  do  what  I  want  them  to.  Look  around 
and  see  what  you  like. 

"Remember  always,  that  if  a  man  still  has 
health  and  his  brains,  he  needn't  worry." 

How  he  obtained  his  present  position  and 
how  he  later  fared  may  best  be  told  by  the 
manager  of  his  company,  William  J.  Keating: 

"Mr.  Murphy  called  on  me  one  day  and  said 
he  would  like  to  enter  the  insurance  business," 
said  Mr.  Keating.  "We  sat  down  and  talked 
it  over.  Murphy  knew  what  he  wanted  and 
explained  his  desires  in  a  straightforward  way. 
I  liked  him.    We  signed  a  contract. 

"Now  he's  one  of  the  best  producers  we've 
got  He  keeps  every  agent  in  the  office  ever- 
lastingly on  the  hustle.  Nobody  ever  thinks 
of  his  being  handicapped  in  any  way.  Murphy 
knows  how  to  deliver! 


"Once  a  week  we  have  a  get-together  meet- 
ing— all  of  us.  We  go  over  the  work  and  dis- 
cuss problems.  I  get  up  in  front  of  the  crowd 
and  put  down  figures  on  a  blackboard  as  I 
talk.  The  men  follow  the  figures  and  trace 
the  course  of  the  problem  as  I  write  on  the 
blackboard.  All  the  others  can  watch  the 
board,  but  Murphy  has  to  keep  it  all  in  his 
head.  Well,  sir,  time  and  again  he's  spoken 
up  first  of  all  with  the  answer!  Without  a 
thing  before  him  to  keep  track  of,  he's  out- 
figured  the  crowd !  That's  what  he  has  made 
of  his  brain. 

HIS  OWN  RATE  BOOK 

"Most  people  have  seen  a  rate  book.  It's 
like  this — "  producing  a  small  leather  volume. 
"Columns  on  columns  of  ruled  lines  and  figures 
— see?  Well,  you'd  naturally  think  that 
Murphy  would  carry  one  like  the  rest  of  us 
and  ask  the  prospect  to  look  up  his  own  rates. 
Not  for  Murphy,  though!  We  sat  down  to- 
gether and  as  I  went  over  the  book,  page  by 
page,  Murphy  punched  away  and  prepared  a 
book  he  could  read  himself,  with  his  finger 
tips. 

"Once  I  made  an  error.  I  read  along  over 
one  figure  correctly,  then  gave  a  figure  which 
was  off  a  fraction,  and  then  gave  another 
correct  figure.  Murphy  spotted  the  mistake 
immediately  and  showed  me  where  I  had  mis- 
read. When  his  book  was  finished  he  could 
run  through  it  as  fast  as  I  can  look  through 
the  printed  pages. 

"After  he's  sold  his  policy,  Murphy  directs 
the  man  just  how  to  fill  out  the  application. 
Line  by  line  they  go  through  it,  with  Murphy 
telling  the  man  just  what  to  put  down  and 
where  to  put  it.  He's  never  seen  one  of  those 
applications  in  his  life !  And  here's  the  funny 
thing:  Our  other  agents  make  out  their  own 
applications,  and  they  make  frequent  mistakes. 
Murphy's  applications  are  made  out  by  men 
who  never  saw  one  before,  and  every  one  is 
right  the  first  time.  Murphy  knows  how  to 
make  'em  right ! 

"He's  like  that  in  all  his  work,  thorough  and 
conscientious." 

HEART    IN    HIS    WORK 

Joe  Murphy  is  a  successful  man  because  he 
puts  his  heart  into  his  work.  He  likes  it,  as 
no  one  can  doubt  who  sees  him  in  action.  He 
feels  that  he  is  a  productive  part  of  the  world's 
machinery,  and  as  such  he  is  glad  to  put  forth 
his  efforts  without  stint.     With  his  days  filled 
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with  work  and  his  evenings  made  happy  by  the 
society  of  his  friends  or  his  mother  and 
brother  at  home,  life  seems  to  him  a  good 
thing  indeed. 

"Joe  Murphy's  a  good  scout!"  That  is  the 
universal  verdict  of  his  friends,  and  he  has 
many.  He  is  the  fun  center  of  any  group 
he  is  in.  When  Joe  is  around  nobody  else  has 
time  for  troubles.  He  has  studied  his  own 
natural  gifts,  and  he  has  studied  other  people. 
He  knows  how  to  tell  a  joke  or  a  story;  he 
knows  how  to  make  a  friend,  and  how  to 
keep  one. 

Boxing  matches  are  full  of  interest  for  Joe 
Murphy.  Whenever  the  boys  stage  a  good 
"mill,"  Joe  wants  to  be  right  down  in  the 
front  row  where  he  can  yell  good  and  plenty. 
When  one  man  loses  his  wind  and  begins  to 
take  too  much  punishment,  Joe  knows  just 
how  the  fight  stands  and  leads  the  shouts  of 
encouragement.  He  likes  the  theater,  too, 
and  attends  whenever  possible. 

Many  have  wondered  how  Murphy  proceeds 
through  unfamiliar  territory  with  unfaltering 
feet.     It  seems  to  him  a  simple  matter. 

"Notice  me  some  time  when  I'm  in  the  open 
air,"  he  directed.  "You'll  see  that  I  always 
wear  my  hat  pushed  well  back  from  my  fore- 
head. There's  a  reason  for  it.  The  region 
about  the  forehead  is  very  sensitive  to  air  cur- 
rents, and  by  developing  this  sensitiveness 
and  watching  it  constantly,  I  have  learned  to 
tell  just  where  I  am. 

TELL    BY     HIS    FOREHEAD 

"Suppose  I'm  walking  past  a  building.  Sud- 
denly I  come  to  a  corner.  Where  there  has 
been  a  closed  space  there  is  now  free  air.  I 
can  feel  the  difference  on  my  forehead  im- 
mediately. It's  the  same  when  I'm  approach- 
ing somethjng — a  doorway,  for  instance.  The 
wall  feels  solid  ahead,  while  the  doorway  is  an 
open  space. 

"I  can  tell  when  I'm  passing  a  row  of  trees 
on  the  sidewalk.  I  can  feel  it  when  I  pass  a 
six-inch  post.  There's  nothing  remarkable 
about  it,  simply  the  cultivation  of  a  natural 
faculty." 

Murphy  gets  information  from  sounds  and 
from  the  feel  of  substances  under  his  feet  as 
well,  but  he  depends  chiefly  upon  air  pressure 
for  his  needs.  His  sense  of  direction  is,  of 
course,  highly  developed,  and  he  goes  into  a 
new    town  with  perfect  confidence. 


"I  always  choose  a  certain  point  as  a  center 
for  my  movements,"  he  explained.  "Keeping 
this  in  mind,  I  go  about  without  danger  of  be- 
coming tangled.  Of  course,  in  the  larger 
towns  I  have  to  have  more  than  one  place  as 
a  center. 

"When  I  walk  with  someone  else  I  give  my- 
self up  for  guidance.  I  believe  always  in 
permitting  my  mind  to  relax  whenever  pos- 
sible. In  a  place  like  Minneapolis,  where  I 
have  many  friends  and  acquaintances,  I  fre- 
quently fall  in  with  somebody  I  know.  As  I 
walk  and  talk  I  make  no  effort  to  keep  track 
of  my  location.  The  moment  I  am  left  alone, 
however,  my  mind  swings  back  to  its  task  and 
I  know  where  I  am  immediately. 

"It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  do  this  when 
I  ride  in  automobiles.  They  move  too  swiftly, 
and  one  cannot  observe  their  speed  and  direc- 
tion accurately.  On  foot,  however,  I  have  no 
trouble.  Even  when  I  have  been  riding,  I 
have  only  to  be  told  where  I  am  to  enable 
me  to  start  out  with  confidence. 

WELL   ACQUAINTED 

"I  traveled  around  the  state  for  five  years, 
and  feel  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  va- 
rious towns.  Only  a  few  days  ago  I  made  a 
trip  to  Bird  Island  in  the  course  of  my  busi- 
ness, and  I  never  feel  the  slightest  hesitancy 
in  going  wherever  I  like.  Last  summer  I  made 
a  trip  to  New  York  alone  and  thought  nothing 
of  it.     Why  should  I?" 

Joe  Murphy  has  never  seen  his  own  signa- 
ture in  his  life,  yet  he  can  take  up  a  pen  and 
sign  his  name.  He  can  remember  a  telephone 
number  as  long  as  he  desires,  or  forget  it  in 
a  half  hour.  When  other  young  people  of  his 
set  in  the  university  and  elsewhere  danced  and 
played  cards,  he  could  see  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  do  likewise.  Experiments  proved 
that  he  was  right.  This  policy  of  experiment 
he  has  carried  with  him  through  all  his  expe- 
riences, and  he  has  found  the  same  result  at 
each  attempt.  Nothing  is  impossible  to  the 
man  with  a  will. 

Whenever  Joe  Murphy  speaks  of  an  occur- 
rence at  which  he  was  present,  he  always  says 
he  "saw"  it.  Thus  he  will  mention  "seeing"  a 
friend,  an  accident,  an  athletic  contest,  as 
casually  as  would  you  or  I.  And  he  is  right; 
for  when  a  man  can  take  up  such  a  vivid  and 
complete  series  of  sense  impressions  wherever 
he  turns,  would  it  be  justifiable  to  set  up  an 
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artificial  distinction  of  speech  between  him  and 
his  neighbor? 

"I  don't  want  the  world  to  set  me  aside  as 
different  from  the  rest,"  is  the  way  Murphy 
expressed  his  creed  the  other  day.  "I  never 
want  to  feel  that  the  other  fellow  is  differen- 
tiating between  himself  and  me.     Why  should 


he?     Isn't  my  mind  as  good  as  his?     Can't  I 
do  everything  that  he  can?" 

"A  man's  mind  is  the  best  piece  of  machinery 
he's  got.  If  he  uses  it  and  develops  it  he 
needn't  worry  about  the  rest.  That's  the  way 
I  look  at  it,  and  I've  found  it  pretty  good  basis 
to  work  on." 


BRAILLE  BOOKS 

By  MRS.   GERTRUDE  T.   RIDER,   in   Charge  of  Room  for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress,  Wa»kin*ton,  D.  C. 


It  has  been  my  privilege  and  interest  to 
give  considerable  time  and  effort  in  the  past 
year  to  developing  resources  offered  by  vol- 
unteers who  wanted  to  transcribe  Braille  for 
the  blinded  soldiers  of  the  United  States. 

Volunteer  copyists  in  England  and  France 
have  transcribed  thousands  of  volumes,  but 
no  large  amount  of  volunteer  Braille  copying 
has  been  done  in  our  country,  and  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  ascertain,  none  in  the  form 
of  Braille  recently  adopted  and  taught  the 
war-blind.  The  women  and  men  volunteering 
their  services  had  to  be  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  Braille  through  correspondence. 
It  was  agreed  that  if  folks  would  write  Braille 
they  should  be  helped  to  do  it  acceptably. 
Varying  degrees  of  sympathy  with  the  under- 
taking were  encountered.  Some  hints  that  we 
might  acquire  a  worse  than  useless  lot  of  in- 
different or  bad  Braille  crystallized  our  ideals 
and  fired  our  determination  to  obtain  perfect 
Braille.  We  are  indebted  to  workers  for  the 
blind  for  aiding  volunteers  in  their  communi- 
ties both  before  and  after  copying  was  organ- 
ized under  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the 
Blind. 

The  result  of  our  efforts  has  more  than 
justified  the  experiment.  Fully  a  third  of  the 
transcribers  now  enrolled  can  be  relied  upon 
to  send  in  practically  perfect  manuscript.  An- 
other third  is  attaining  accuracy  and  sends 
work  that  is  highly  readable.  This  we  proof- 
read and  correct.  The  remaining  third  write 
Braille  that  would  satisfy  the  pessimist.  They 
violate  at  every  turn  the  rules  for  literal  con- 
formity to  ink-print.  However,  the  most  in- 
accurate and  trying  worker  who  ever  sent  in 
manuscript  persisted  for  months  and  is  at  last 
doing  good  work.  To  transcribers  passing  pre- 
scribed  examinations    in   Revised   Braille,   and 


•Presented  at  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  Conference,  Toronto, 
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successfully  copying  not  less  than  fifty  pages 
of  satisfactory  manuscript,  a  certificate  is 
given.  It  reads  :  Pro  Patria — This  is  to  cer- 
tify that  Miss  Blank  has  been  accepted  as  a 
Volunteer  Braille  Transcriber  for  the  Red 
Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind,  has  passed  the 
prescribed  examinations  in  Revised  Braille, 
Grade  One  and  a  Half,  and  satisfactorily  em- 
bossed not  less  than  fifty  pages  of  Braille 
manuscript. 

Volunteer  classes  and  clubs  have  been  or- 
ganized at  Vermont,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Cin- 
cinnati, Pittsburgh,  Berkeley,  Oakland,  Wash- 
ington, etc.  Scattered  individual  workers  are 
to  be  found  in  more  than  half  the  states. 
These  workers  have  purchased  their  own 
Hall-Braille  typewriters,  or  Braille  slates,  and 
provided  their  own  paper.  Some  classes  have 
bound  their  own  manuscript.  Others  have 
been  bound  by  the  blind  men  at  "Evergreen.'' 
By  arrangement  the  men  doing  this  work  may 
receive  compensation  for  it. 

Samples  of  Braille  manuscript  done  in  the 
States  just  mentioned,  are  here  today  for  your 
attention  and  examination.  We  are  justly 
proud  of  it,  both  for  its  excellence  and  its 
usefulness.  To  date  about  8,000  pages  of 
manuscript,  comprising  175  volumes,  have  been 
completed. 

In  most  cases  material  copied  has  been  of 
selected  entertaining  and  instructive  reading 
wanted  for  the  blinded  soldier.  Articles  re- 
quired for  classroom  work  have  been  tran- 
scribed, from  a  dozen  to  two  dozen  copies  of 
each  being  made  at  the  request  of  the  Director. 

Just  as  I  left  Washington  a  request  came 
from  the  head  of  the  Instruction  Department 
requesting  three  copies  each  of  twenty-one 
short  stories  to  be  used  in  Braille  instruction. 
This  work  was  at  once  assigned  to  three 
Braille  clubs,  who  will  write,  proof-read,  and 
forward  the  work  to  us.  \ 
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Practically  all  of  our  volunteer  workers  are 
seeing  people.  A  number  of  our  large  classes 
have,  however,  been  most  ably  instructed  by 
blind  teachers. 

The  instructor  of  our  Braille  work  in  the 
Chicago  Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
says  interest  is  steadily  growing.  A  great 
many  ladies  desire  to  take  up  the  work  in  the 
fall.  Several  home  teachers  present  at  this 
conference  plan  to  organize  and  instruct 
classes  in  the  fall. 

While  it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  in 
America  that  embossed  books  are  best  done 
on  presses,  we  have  learned  that,  at  least,  dur- 
ing the  reconstruction  period  and  the  transi- 
tion to  a  uniform  type,  the  machine  may  well 
be  supplemented  with  the  working  hand. 
Special  books  for  limited  circulation  might  at 
all  times  be  advantageously  prepared  by  hand 
Braille  writers. 

Aside  from  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  hand- 
copied  book,  we  have  gained  friends  for  the 
blind.  Our  proof-reader,  Miss  Hoyt  (who  is 
blind)  instructed  a  Braille  class  in  Washing- 
ton, organized  by  Miss  Mabel  Boardman,  mem- 
ber of  the  Central  Committee,  American  Na- 
tional Red  Cross.  Miss  Hoyt  reports  that 
practically  every  one  of  these  transcribers 
evinces  a  definite  interest  in  other  blind  than 
the  small  class  for  whom  they  copy. 

Workers  who  begin  with  a  desire  to  do 
something  for  the  war-blind,  in  the  end  be- 
come interested  in  all  the  blind.  Learning 
Braille  seems  to  bring  people  into  closer  touch 
with,  and  gives  them  a  better  understanding 
of  those  who  read  it.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  our  copyists  correspond  with  the  blind.  I 
am  told  that  there  is  in  England  an  organiza- 
tion that  encourages  correspondence  between 
the  seeing  and  the  blind  and  that  about  800 
correspondents  are  enrolled. 

Volunteers  have  exhibited  unbelievable  pa- 
tience and  perseverance  under  rigorous  train- 
ing. I  have  come  to  have  a  high  faith  in  their 
staying  qualities,  and  their  ability  to  waken 
their  communities  to  a  wholesome,  helpful  at- 
titude toward  the  general   cause. 

I  believe  the  time  will  come  when  we  will 
look  back  upon  this  volunteer  movement  and 
marvel  at  the  wide-spread  good  resulting  from 
it.  The  possibilities  of  the  present,  make  it  a 
time  of  great  opportunity.  One  outcome  of 
this  still  spreading  wave  of  interest  I  much 
desire  to   sec,   is   the  increased  oroduction  of 


Braille  books  for  adults.  Our  adoption  of  Re- 
vised Braille  insures  a  certain  increase,  be- 
cause it  supersedes  printing  in  two  types.  We 
are  making  a  fresh  start.  In  characteristic 
American  fashion  let  us  provide  abundantly. 

Braille  printing  can  never  be  put  on  a  com- 
mercial basis.  Large  grants  and  gifts  of  money 
must  be  secured. 

The  Library  War  Service  of  the  American 
Library  Association,  recognizing  its  oppor- 
tunity to  discharge  an  obligation  to  the  blind 
of  the  war,  is  financing  the  brailling  of  a  voca- 
tional text  and  a  dozen  short  stories  by  well 
known  authors.  Plans  for  the  embossing  of 
more  books  are  going  forward.  The  Acting 
General  Director  believes  that  the  American 
Library  Association  might  logically  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  collecting  funds  and  emboss- 
ing books  which  might  be  sold  to  libraries, 
schools,  and  individuals,  at  the  cost  of  print- 
ing from  the  metal  plates. 

We  are  said  to  have  possessed  up  to  1914, 
the  largest  number  of  machine  embossed  books 
in  the  world,  but  the  increased  output  of  the 
English  presses  in  the  past  four  years  has 
changed  matters.  The  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  now  turns  out  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  books  printed  in  embossed  type  in  the 
world.  They  produce  annually  10,000  large 
bound  volumes,  40,000  magazines,  100,000  news- 
papers and  30,000  pamphlets,  music,  etc.  This 
means  about  100  new  titles  or  2,000  volumes  an- 
nually, and  250  pieces  of  new  music.  And,  let  it 
not  be  forgotten,  that  war  very  greatly  increas- 
ed the  difficulties  of  production. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  the  only  large 
magazines  for  the  blind  circulated  free :  The 
Christian  Record,  and  the  Matilda  Zeigler  mag- 
azine. The  Zeigler  prints  96,000  copies  per 
year,  which  means  the  printing  of  more  than 
500,000  pages  per  month,  over  6,000,000  pages 
per  year.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  press  in  the 
world  turns  out  anything  like  the  number  of 
pages.  The  Christian  Record  prints  about  one- 
half  as  much.  It  must  be  remembered  there  are 
duplicate  copies  and  perishable.  Valuable  as 
they  are,  we  need  to  greatly  increase  the  print- 
ing of  books  and  permanent  literature.  Lt  us 
remember  that  the  United  States  has  double 
the  blind   Great   Britain   has. 

The  English  inter-pointed  and  inter-lined 
Braille  books  delight  our  readers.  They  also 
welcome  the  pocket-size  (6^x10^)  volumes 
that    may    so    conveniently    be    carried    about. 
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These  small  books  now  cover  a  considerable 
range  of  titles,  and  can  be  purchased  for  from 
3d.  to  6d—  i.  e.,  from  $.0G  to  $.12. 

In  the  Library  of  Congress  we  daily  face 
the  insistent  demand  of  readers  for  a  larger 
and  more  varied  literature.  Books  are  needed 
for  those  who  read  for  general  culture  and 
profit;  those  who  read  for  entertainment; 
those  who  study,  and  those  who  read  to  pass 
the  time. 

Without  decrying  the  pleasure  of  being  read 
to  (and  my  experience  is  that  an  extremely 
small  percentage  of  those  dependent  on  the 
good  will  of  friends  for  reading,  get  much  of 
it),  there  is  for  the  blinded  man  a  special  de- 
light in  being  able  to  read  for  himself.  A 
well  known  blind  man  says — "the  odd  moments 
of  the  average  blind  person  are  spent  in  re- 
flection," ours  are  occupied  in  many  pleasant, 
trivial  ways.  Reading  provides  a  resource 
which  enables  the  blind  man  to  satisfactorily 
fill  unoccupied  time  when  he  is  alone. 

I  have  frequently  heard  the  statement  that 
a  man  not  a  reader  before  losing  his  sight, 
experiences  no  increased  taste  for  reading 
after  becoming  blind.  While  looking  over 
letters  from  St.  Dunstaners  who  had  gone  out 
into  life,  I  found  a  refutation  of  this  state- 
ment It  says — "When  I  have  spare  moments, 
I  turn  gladly  to  the  books  I  took  no  notice  of 
when  I  could  read  with  my  eyes." 

One  might  wax  eloquent  on  the  mentally 
stimulating  service  of  books.  Reading  Braille 
quickens  to  a  surprising  extent  the  faculties 
upon  which  a  blind  man  has  to  rely. 

Not  only  should  our  limited  supply  of  books 
be  greatly  augmented,  but  every  potential 
reader  should  be  developed.  "If  we  learn  to 
go  a-journeying  in  the  realms  of  books,  we 
thwart  the  circumstances  of  a  common-place 
life  removed  from  the  exhilaration  of  adven- 
ture. Great  experiences  in  life  are  denied  to 
all  but  a  few,  but  we  have  a  legacy,  of  expe- 
rience left  us  in  books.  Reading  catches  us 
out  of  our  daily  rut  and  takes  us  up  where 
we  get  the  birdseye  view,  where  we  see  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth  and  their  relation  to 
us,  where  we  make  friends  in  every  land,  of 
every  tongue,  and  of  every  age,  where  we 
escape  from  the  steam-heated  air  of  conven- 
tional respectability  and  soar  among  the  great 
realities,  and  see  as  by  sudden  intuition  the 
true  proportions  of  things  and  never  to  quite 


forget  the  lesson  afterward.  We  rise  from 
books  changed  beings,  with  wider  horizons, 
broader  sympathies,  deeper  comprehension, 
and  no  less  firm  a  grip  on  the  essentials  be- 
cause the  non-essentials  have  been  classified  as 
such  at  last." 

"The  epoch-making  books  in  science,  the 
philosophy  of  history,  great  tragedies  greatly 
written,  novels  that  are  faithful  portrayals  of 
other  lands  and  other  ideals — all  of  these  open 
doors  to  a  wider  and  sometimes  a  higher 
world." 

Sir  Arthur  Pearson  states  in  "Victory  Over 
Blindness"  that  the  majority  of  St.  Dunstaners 
when  they  left  the  Hostel  read  Braille  quickly 
enough  to  thoroughly  enjoy  a  book.  Our  own 
blind  boys  at  "Evergreen"  are  making  rapid 
strides  in  Braille  reading.  It  was  a  day  long 
to  be  remembered  when,  after  weeks  of  pa- 
tient, hopeful  waiting,  a  letter  came  from  our 
Acting  Librarian  at  the  Red  Cross,  saying  "at 
last  it  has  come,  the  men  are  reading  Braille 
for  pleasure!"  Many  of  our  men  seem  to  have 
had  the  same  instinctive  aversion  to  Braille 
that  animated  their  British  brothers.  Braille 
has  been  the  general  topic  of  humor.  A  group 
of  men  from  "Evergreen,"  lunching  with  me 
at  the  Library  of  Congress  one  day,  gaily  ban- 
tered each  other  about  enjoying  a  "Braille 
dinner,"  and  one  playful  boy  fooled  a  serious 
waitress  by  saying  he  would  have  a  glass  of 
"Braille  milk." 

Reading  is  such  an  accepted  fact  in  the  lives 
of  most  of  us  in  full  possession  of  our  sight, 
that  we  scarcely  realize  what  a  handicap  is 
the  meagre  selection  of  titles  available  to  those 
who  depend  upon  tactile  print. 

Give  us  Braille  books,  more  Braille  books ! 
and  more  Moon  type  books!  Our  readers 
would  adventuring  go  into  the  fair  dominion, 
the  fascinating  region,  the  Realm  of  Books. 


"Notes"  from  The  Blind 
Full  obituary  notices  of  Mr.  Andrew  Car- 
negie have  appeared  in  the  Press,  and  there- 
fore we  do  not  propose  to  write  another,  but 
we  regret  that  no  attention  was  drawn  to.  the 
fact  that  liberal  provision  had  been  made  by 
the  Carnegie  United  Kingdom  Trust  for  blind 
readers  by  a  grant  to  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  for  the  provision  of  Braille  and 
Moon  plates,  and  to  the  National  Library  for 
the  Blind  for  the  purchase  of  new  premises. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


AN   ACT 

Providing  Additional  Aid  for  the  American 

Printing  House  for  the   Bund. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  more  adequately  to  provide 
books  and  apparatus  for  the  education  of  the 
blind  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated annually  to  it  in  addition  to  the  per- 
manent appropriation  of  $10,000  made  in  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  promote  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind,"  approved  March  3,  1879,  as 
amended,  the  sum  of  $40,000,  which  sum  shall 
be  expended  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  said  Act  to  promote  the  education 
of  the  blind. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  July 
9,  1919. 

Passed  the  Senate  July  31,  1919. 

Signed  by  the  President,  August  16,  1919. 


COLORADO 
School  for  the  Blind 
Mr.  Harry  L.  Black  has  returned  to  take  up 
his  duties  as  head  teacher  for  the  blind  after 
an  absence  of  two  and  a  half  years.  Mr. 
Black,  after  several  months  of  training  at  Fort 
Riley,  where  he  received  his  commission  as 
Captain,  began  training  men  and  finally  went 
over  seas  in  charge  of  a  ship  of  660  men. 
After  turning  over  his  men  he  received  orders 
to  report  to  the  Sixth  Army  Corps  where  he 
was  made  Message  Center  officer  of  the  Sixth 
Army  Corps.  ,  In  this  capacity  he  received  and 
sent  all  messages.  They  came  in  various  ways 
— by  telephone,  telegraph,  radio,  aeroplane, 
carrier  pigeons,  and  couriers,  in  addition  re- 
ceipts for  each  letter  sent  through  his  office 
had  to  be  kept.  At  the  time  of  the  armistice 
Mr.  Black's  corps  was  ready  to  go  to  Metz. 
His  work  did  not  cease  with  the  signing  of  the 
armistice,  however,  and  it  was  not  until  last 
March,  1919,  that  he  was  detailed  to  go  to 
England  to  take  up  university  work.  Instead 
of  attending  one  of  the  large  universities,  Mr. 
Black  asked  that  he  be  allowed  to  study  work 
for  the  blind  in  England,  and  for  two  months 


he  studied  at  the  Royal  Normal  College  for 
the  Blind.  He  also  visited  a  number  of  the 
other  schools  and  work  shops  for  the  blind 
in  England.  Mr.  Black  returned  to  the  States 
in  June  and  took  up  his  work  at  the  Colorado 
School  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term. 

School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 
The  Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind  has  just  secured  a  title  to  twenty-three 
and  two-tenths  acres  lying  immediately  south 
of  the  present  school  grounds,  which  contain 
twenty-four  acres.  This  new  territory  will 
provide  a  splendid  site  for  any  buildings  ne- 
cessitated by  future  expansion,  and  will  give 
to  the  whole  tract  the  size  and  dignity  which 
its  purpose  deserves.  The  purchase  included  a 
twenty-two  room  frame  hospital  building  that 
was  erected  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  is  still 
habitable,  though  it  has  had  its  ups  and  downs. 
All  the  land  can  be  irrigated  by  pumping,  and 
a  small  stream  flowing  through  one  corner, 
which  was  filed  upon  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
as  long  ago  as  1902,  will  furnish  an  ample 
supply  of  water.  Visions  of  elementary  work 
in  farming,  to  the  extent,  at  least,  of  growing 
feed  for  the  hens  and  pigs,  are  already  floating 
about,  with  some  other  good  things  that  will 
be  told  of  when  they  materialize. 

The  School  has  now  almost  fifty  acres  in 
town,  with  two  hill-top  building  sites  and  two 
hundred  acres  three-fourths  of  a  mile  east, 
with  a  fifty-acre  site  that  cannot  be  surpassed 
in  this  country,  commanding,  as  it  does,  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  miles  of  continuous 
mountain  ranges,  ending  in  the  south  with  the 
wonderful  Spanish  Peaks,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles  away.  If  the  town  ever  finds 
it  necessary  to  squeeze  the  school  out,  it  will 
welcome  the  squeeze. —  (From  the  Colorado 
Index,  October,  1919.) 

Mrs.  W.  K.  Argo  has  been  appointed  As- 
sistant Superintendent.  The  last  legislature 
passed  a  law  providing  for  the  payment  of 
$300  a  year  to  readers  for  the  blind  seeking 
higher  education,  and  $150  a  year  to  deaf  shir 
dents  attending  Gallaudet  College.  It  also  ap- 
propriated $75,000  for  the  erection  of  a  gym- 
nasium and  passed  a  law  making  the  education 
of  deaf  children  and  blind  children  compul- 
sory.—  (From  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf, 
Sept.,  1919.) 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
Perkins  Institution 

Among  the  many  interesting  special  oc- 
casions  during  the  busy  school-year  at  tht 
Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  none  stands 
out  more  distinctly  than  the  celebration  of 
Founders'  Day.  It  so  happened  that  the  two 
functions,  that  at  the  kindergarten  in  memory 
of  Michael  Anagnos  and  that  at  the  upper 
school  in  honor  of  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  and 
Mr.  Anagnos,  occurred  this  year  on  the  same 
day,  November  7,  1919. 

The  kindergarten  exercises,  presided  ovei 
by  Mrs.  Allen  in  the  absence  of  the  Director, 
were  delightful  from  the  first  advance  of  the 
little  white-clad  figures,  bearing  a  wreath  and 
flowers  for  the  decoration  of  Mr.  Anagnos' 
bust,  through  participation  of  old-time  friends 
and  teachers  and  former  pupils  with  the  ever- 
old,  ever-new  story  of  Mr.  Anagnos'  great 
vision  and  work  for  the  kindergarten,  to  the 
last  melodious  strains  from  the  little  folks 
themselves. 

The  afternoon  exercises  were  unique  in  that 
they  were  wholly  planned  and  carried  out  by 
the  boy-  of  the  Howe  Memorial  Club,  th* 
president  of  which  filled  his  office  with  grace 
and  charm.  A  program  which  brought  out 
special  features  in  the  lives,  interest  and  sei- 
vices  of  Dr.  Howe  and  Mr.  Anagnos  was  well 
conceived  ?nd  executed,  and  special  point  was 
given  to  the  celebration  by  the  presence  of  two 
of  Dr.  Howe's  daughters,  Mrs.  Hall  and  Mrs. 
Elliott,  with  letters  from  the  thi'd,  Mrs.  Rich- 
ards, seiving  as  the  living  link  between  the 
present-day   school   and  its   glorious   past. 

The  :wo  events  formed  indeed  a  ted-ietter 
day  m  the  annals  of  the  Perkins  Institution. 

Although  totally  blind  since  he  was  7  years 
old,  Eino  H.  Friberg,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Arbig  Friberg  of  Westminster,  Mass., 
has  become  one  of  the  leading  students  at  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  of  Boston  University, 
and  has  been  awarded  one  of  the  Augustus 
Howe  Buck  scholarships  at  the  college. 

Friberg  was  graduated  from  Watertown 
High  School  at  the  head  of  his  class  last  sum- 
mer, after  spending  two  years  there.  He  went 
to  Perkins  Institution  in  1910,  and  lived  there 
while  attending  the  local  high  school  and  is 
now  residing  there  while  attending  Boston 
University. 

Through  the  means  of  the  Buck  scholarship 
which   he  has   won,    Friberg  will   be  able   to 


study  four  years  at  Boston  University,  have 
two  years  of  post  graduate  study  and  a  pos- 
sible two  years  of  travel  afterward.  He  is 
a  leader  in  class  activities,  and  gains  his 
knowledge  by  having  others  read  to  him. — 
(From  the  Boston  Globe,  Nov.  1,  1919.) 


Thomas    Park   House,    South    Boston,    Mass. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Thomas  Park  House 

by  lucy  wright 

In  April,  1916,  the  Massachusetts  Associa- 
tion for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Blind, 
through  the  gifts  of  two  friends,  was  able  to 
purchase  a  house  and  open  there  a  social 
center  for  blind  men.  The  property  is  situ- 
ated at  69  Thomas  Park,  South  Boston,  over- 
looking Dorchester  Bay,  and  in  location  and 
equipment  is  particularly  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  its  present  use.  The  house  is  known 
as  Thomas  Park  House.  A  blind  man  and  his 
wife  were  early  installed  as  Host  and  Hostess.' 
The  affairs  of  the  house  are  managed  by  a 
committee  of  blind  men,  in  consultation  with 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts 
Association. 

A  club  was  formed  at  the  start  as  a  nucleus 
about  which  to  build  the  activities  of  the  enter- 
prise.    This   club  now  has  a   membership   of 
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over  one  hundred  and  twenty-five.  On  the 
second  Thursday  of  every  month,  the  men 
have  their  business  meeting,  after  which  an 
interesting  address  is  given  by  a  professional 
or  business  man.  On  the  fourth  Thursday, 
Ladies'  Night  presents  a  most  attractive  fea- 
ture, when  excellent  musical  entertainments 
are  given.  Every  Sunday  afternoon  someone 
comes  to  the  house  to  read  to  the  men,  and 
on  the  first  and  third  Thursdays  during  the 
winter  months  a  class  in  Current  Events  con- 
stitutes   a    most    interesting    feature.      Besides 


spend  many  pleasant  hours  while  visiting  the 
city.  Word  of  the  hospitality  of  the  house 
has  been  passed  throughout  the  state  by  let- 
ters to  newspapers  in  cities  and  country  towns. 
Blind  men  obtain  rooms  for  the  nominal  sum 
of  twenty-five  cents  a  night,  and  can  usually 
secure  board  also.  Men  losing  their  sight  in 
later  life  have  come  to  the  house  to  spend  a 
week  or  two,  finding  out,  as  many  of  them 
have  expressed  it,   "how  to  be  blind." 

At  present,  Thomas   Park  House  boasts   of 
having  among  its  residents  the  first  blind  sol- 


Afternoon  Reading  at  the  Thomas  Park  House — A  Most  Delightful  and  Interesting  Social  Center 

for  Blind  Men  in  Massachusetts 


these  social  functions,  there  have  been  two 
very  interesting  courses  conducted  for  the 
benefit  of  the  men  :  one  was  in  Salesmanship 
and  Business  Administration,  and  the  other 
in  the  Mechanism  and  Repairing  of  Piano 
Players.  Sighted  men  are  welcome  as  asso- 
ciate members  of  the  club.  Such  members 
may  be  very  helpful  to  the  club  in  various 
ways,  although  they  do  not  participate  in  its 
business  affairs.  The  annual  fee  for  associate 
membership  is  one  dollar. 

it  is  possible  to  house  about  ten  men  at  a 
time  at  Thomas  Park  House,  and  there  have 
been  times  when  the  Matron  has  arranged  to 
accommodate  fifteen.  Men  coming  from  va- 
rious parts  of  the  state  have  found  the  house 
not  only  useful,  but  a  place  where  they  could 


dier  from  Massachusetts,  a  man  who  lost  his 
sight  in  one  of  the  cantonments  in  this  coun- 
try. This  soldier  has  found  here  his  chance 
to  take  an  active  part  in  life  again;  while  a 
man  over  seventy  years  old,  who  came  from 
a  city  home  where  he  had  been  obliged  to 
go,  has  found  the  club  house  a  most  happy 
haven  of  rest.  We  could  give  many  other 
examples,  but  these  will  suffice  to  show  some 
of  the  real  and  varied  benefits  this  House  is 
affording  to  the  blind  men  of  Massachusetts. 
There  is  a  co-operative  store  connected  with 
the  house,  where  the  men  can  secure  at  re- 
duced rates  all  sorts  of  men's  furnishings. 
During  the  shortage  of  sugar,  men  with  fam- 
ilies were  kept  supplied  with  two-pound  pack- 
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ages  a  week,  and  during  theree  months,  the 
House  sold  a  ton  and  a  half. 

Besides  getting  their  goods  much  cheaper, 
the  men  find  it  very  convenient  to  be  able 
to  buy  at  the  Club  house.  (The  seeing  can 
hardly  realize  the  advantage  of  thus  dispens- 
ing with  the  need  of  a  trip  calling  for  a 
guide,   to   the   crowded   sections    of   the  city.) 

When  the  Massachusetts  Association  inagu- 
rated  this  enterprise,  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  that  we  know  of,  they  were  very  hope- 
ful of  success,  but  the  enthusiasm  and  in- 
terest of  both  the  blind  and  the  sighted  have 
carried  this  undertaking  to  usefulness  and 
real  worth  far  beyond  the  anticipations  of  its 
founders. 

MICHIGAN 

Grand  Rapids  Association  for  the   Blind 

Miss  Roberta  A.  Griffith,  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  Grand  Rapids  Association  for  the 
Blind,  has  been  appointed  director  of  Exten- 
sion Education  for  the  Blind  under  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  of  Michigan. 
This  new  position  is  the  result  of  a  bill  passed 
by  the  last  legislature  which  provides  for  the 
education  of  the  blind  in  Michigan  not  other- 
wise provided  for.  The  work  of  this  depart- 
ment includes  the  establishment  of  conserva- 
tion of  vision  classes  for  those  with  defective 
vision  and  vocational  guidance  for  the  adult 
blind.  Mr.  H.  J.  Soerheide  (blind)  has  been 
appointed  assistant  director.  Miss  Griffith 
still  continues  her  work  with  the  Grand  Rap- 
ids Association  for  the  blind.  This  organiza- 
tion continues  to  be  very  active  in  securing 
work  for  the  blind  in  factories. 

NEW  YORK 

Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 
e.  m.  van  cleve,  correspondent 

Mr.  J.  J.  Murphy,  whose  successful  admin- 
istration of  the  work  of  relief  for  the  blinded 
victims  of  the  Halifax  disaster,  met  with  such 
hearty  commendation  of  all  persons  concerned, 
has  become  field  agent  of  the  New  York  In- 
stitute for  the  Education  of  the  Blind.  Mr. 
Murphy  was  a  pupil  of  the  school  and  now 
comes  into  the  service  of  his  alma  mater.  His 
duties  are  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  insti- 
tute in  various  ways,  including  looking  up  new 
pupils,  assisting  former  pupils  to  secure  em- 
ployment,  and  in  general  promoting  the  wel- 


fare of  the  blind  of  New  York  city  and  neigh- 
borhood. 

Pupils  of  this  institute  last  year  adopted 
three  orphaned  French  children  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Fatherless  Children  of  France 
Fund.  With  the  beginning  of  the  present 
school  year  the  same  groups — the  girls  of  the 
institute,  the  Primolium  club,  the  boys  of  the 
school — determined  to  continue  their  contri- 
bution to  the  support  of  the  adopted  children. 

Mr.  Cyril  Harilstadt,  a  teacher  in  the  Chris- 
tiania,  Norway,  School  for  the  Blind,  himself 
sightless,  is  spending  several  months  at  the 
New  York  Institute  as  a  student  of  methods 
of  teaching  the  blind.  Incidentally  he  is  im- 
proving his  grasp  of  the  English  language  by 
regular  attendance  upon  two  classes  in  the 
school,  one  in  reading,  another  in  High  School 
English.  Mr.  Harilstadt,  a  graduate  of  the 
Christiania  School  and  of  the  university,  re- 
ceived from  the  American-Scandinavian 
Foundation  the  scholarship  which  enables  him 
to  spend  a  year  in  this  country  to  study  peda- 
gogy of  the  blind,  and  to  pursue  higher  studies 
in  some  American  university.  While  continu- 
ing the  work  at  the  institute  he  carries  on  two 
courses  at  Columbia  University.  Later  in  the 
school  year  Mr.  Harilstadt  will  visit  a  number 
of  the  schools  for  the  blind  in  the  United 
States. 

OHIO 

Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind 
eva   b.   palmer,   correspondent 

Placement  work  of  blind  persons  in  Cleve- 
land factories  has  been  going  on  for  several 
years,  but  has  been  much  more  extensively 
done  during  the  last  two  years. 

Up  to  November  1st,  1919,  106  placements 
have  been  made  of  74  different  individuals  and 
in  48  factories.  Forty-five  different  processes 
have  been  successfully  accomplished  by  blind 
people  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
large  majority  of  these  are  totally  blind. 

One  of  the  large  electrical  concerns  of  the 
city  assured  the  writer  just  lately,  that  the  mo- 
rale of  the  entire  department  had  been  raised 
since  the  coming  of  the  blind  worker  a  year 
ago;  there  is  less  dissatisfaction  among  the 
other  workers  and  the  standard  of  personal 
neatness  has  been  raised,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  blind  worker  is  extremely  careful  of 
his  personal  appearance.  This  man  has  been 
admitted    to   all    benefits    of   the   organization, 
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Combing    Out    Sections   of    Wire    Brushes    in    a   Brush 
Making    Factory    of    Cleveland 

including  its  insurance  and  has  lately  been  of- 
fered a  chance  to  purchase  some  stock. 

Many  instances  could  be  given  of  the  satis- 
faction of  firms  with  the  work  accomplished 
by  people  without  sight.  All  workers  for  the 
blind  should  be  extremely  careful  about  the 
kind  of  human  material  offered  to  industry  as 
a  factory  is  apt  to  close  its  doors  permanently 
against  people  so  handicapped,  unless  they  are 
particularly  alert  and  skillful. 

Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Blind 
calvin  s.  glover  correspondent 

The  social  program  of  the  Cincinnati  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  is  being 
worked  out  with  a  view  to  developing  personal 
friendships  between  blind  and  seeing  individ- 
uals. The  association  does  not  expect  to  ac- 
complish this  directly,  but  hopes  to  gradually 
make  "placements"  in  normal  social  circles  of 
those  who  respond  to  the  influences  brought  to 
bear  on  them  in  the  informal  entertainments 
that   are  arranged   for   nearly  every  evening. 

On  October  15th,  the  association  opened  a 
club  room  as  a  kind  of  laboratory  for  working 
out  these  plans  and  the  details  of  this  import- 


ant step  may  be  of  interest  to  other  workers. 
The  segregation  of  blind  people  into  a  strictly 
blind  society  is  exactly  what  the  association 
is  determined  to  avoid,  but  it  was  necessary 
to  have  the  club  room  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  the  workshop  in  order  to  use 
that  group  as  a  nucleus.  The  first  activity  de- 
veloped was  a  noon-day  lunch  for  the  men  of 
the  shop  and  any  other  blind  people  who  might 
be  in  the  vicinity.  Volunteers  were  called  on 
to  prepare  and  serve  these  lunches  and  the 
originator  of  the  penny  lunches  in  the  public 
schools  of  Cincinnati  was  fortunately  secured 
as  chairman  of  these  volunteer  committees. 
This  brought  to  the  blind  the  benefit  of  rates 
on  raw  food  that  could  not  be  hoped  for  other- 
wise, and  sandwiches,  soup,  coffee,  beans,  rice, 
spaghetti,  etc.,  are  served  without  loss  at  2c 
a  portion,  and  a  hearty  lunch  can  be  bought  a 
la  carte  for  10  to  12  cents.  The  simple  rules 
and  regulations  that  seem  advisable  are  made 


Stacking    Commutators    in    an    Electrical    Factory 
in   Cleveland 

by  a  committee  of  two  men,  elected  to  meet 
with  the  secretary.  Thus  the  responsibility 
for  conducting  this  lunch  club  in  a  way  that 
will  guarantee  a  continuance  rests  with  the 
men.     A  perfect  freedom  prevails. 

The  evening  programs  are  both  educational 
and  recreational.  The  department  for  the 
blind  in  the  public  schools  co-operates  with 
the    association    in    conducting    a    typewriting 
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class  every  Monday  evening  and  in  providing 
a  course  in  salesmanship  every  Tuesday  eve- 
ning. The  club  is  open  on  the  second  and 
fourth  Wednesdays  for  games,  and  a  number 
of  women  from  community  organizations  play 
cards,  checkers,  etc.,  with  the  blind  people. 
Two  or  three  artists  are  secured  to  render  a 
musical  program  every  Thursday  evening  and 
talented  blind  musicians  of  the  audience  often 
itake  part  in  these  intimate  musicals.  Com- 
munity singing  of  the  jolliest,  free-for-all  kind 
is  the  Friday  attraction.  None  of  these  enter- 
tainments resemble  the  handout  entertainments 


such  changes  and  modifications  as  may  tend 
to  greater  efficiency. 

One  of  our  1918  graduates,  Harry  Auen, 
has  the  position  of  instructor  in  tuning,  and 
boys  physical  director  in  the  School  for  the 
Blind    at    Overlea,    Maryland. 

We  have  as  a  member  of  our  faculty  this 
year,  Miss  Bertha  N.  Wilcox,  who  taught 
several  years  at  the  Overbrook  School  for  the 
Blind  before  entering  war  work  under  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

Lieutenant  Chester  A.  Smith,  who  was  in 
the  aviation  branch  of  service,  has  again  taken 


John  F.  Bledsoe,  Edward  M.  VanCleve,  Edward  E.  Allen,  Thos.   S.  McAloney,   O.   H.  Burritt. 
Efficiency     Committee     of     the     American     Association    of    Instructors    of    the    Blind 


too  commonly  offered  the  blind,  but  take  the 
nature  of  drawing-room  parties  in  which  the 
seeing  mingle  with  the  blind. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Pittsburgh  School  for  the  Blind 

miss  louise  grimes  k0elz,  correspondent 

The  Efficiency  Committee,  appointed  by 
President  Argo  of  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  bad  its  second 
meeting  on  November  5th  and  6th  at  our 
school.  All  five  members  were  present,  name- 
ly: Edward  E.  Allen,  Chairman;  O.  H.  Bur- 
ritt, J.  F.  Bledsoe,  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve  and 
Thomas  S.  McAloney.  This  committee  has 
been  asked  to  consider  the  problem  of  curricu- 
lum in  schools  for  the  blind  and  to  recommend 


up  his  work  as  boys'  physical  director.  He 
also  has  charge  of  the  boy's  club  activities. 

Lieutenant  Arleigh  Williamson  has  returned 
from  France  where  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Base  Hospital  Unit,  and  resumed 
his   duties   as   instructor   in  public   speaking. 

Miss  Gladys  Kidd,  Secretary  of  the  Student 
Appointment  Bureau  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  has  come  to  us  as  instructor  in 
typewriting  and  office  assistant.  Miss  Kidd 
takes  the  place  of  Miss  Sophie  Pincus,  who 
resigned  to  be   married. 

Mr.  Samuel  Irwin,  who  recently  returned 
from  service  in  France  as  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Sec- 
retary, succeeds  Mrs.  H.  C.  Koelz,  formerly 
Miss  Grimes,  as  assistant  to  the  Superin- 
tendent. 

Due  to  the  extensive  additions  to  our  Main 
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Building  this  summer,  we  had  to  use  our 
Kindergarten  Cottage  as  a  residence  for  the 
forty  public  school  teachers  who  took  the 
Americanization  Course  at  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  under  the  auspices  of  the  H.  C. 
Frick   Educational    Commission. 

Miss  Minerva  Jacobs,  instructor  in  the 
Girls  Industrial  Department,  received  a  Frick 
scholarship  for  a  summer  course  at  Chautau- 
qua, N".  Y.  and  Miss  Lucille  Walter,  one  of 
our  Kindergarten  teachers,  received  one  for 
Columbia  University.  For  a  number  of  years 
two  of  our  teachers  have  had  the  advantage 
of  studying  along  their  line  of  work  at  the 
leading  colleges  during  the  summer  months 
and  the  knowledge  gained  has  been  of  great 
value  in  our  school  work. 

We  were  privileged  to  have  with  us  for 
the  Closing  Exercises  last  June,  the  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania,  Hon.  William  C  Sproul  and 
the  Mayor  of  Pittsburgh,  Hon.  Edward  V. 
Babcock. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature, 
a  bill  was  passed  permitting  blind  children  to 
remain   in  school  longer  than  twelve  years. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 
School  for  the  Blind 

The  state  legislature  of  West  Virginia  has 
provided  for  the  separation  of  the  schools 
for  the  deaf  and  the  blind,  and  steps  are  now 
in  progress  for  the  building  of  a  school  for 
the  blind  in  Romney  at  some  distance  from 
the  present  institution.  The  buildings  and 
grounds  now  used  for  both  schools  will  be 
devoted  entirely  to  the  School  for  the  Deaf 
after  the  new  institution  for  the  blind  is 
completed. 

A  compulsory  attendance  law  was  enacted 
by  the  legislature  at  its  last  session  and  it 
promises  to  materially  increase  the  attend- 
ance at  both  schools. — (From  American  An- 
nals of  the  Deaf,  Sept.,  1919.) 

CANADA 

National  Institute  for  the  Blind 

On  July  18th,  the  Director  left  the  office  on 
a  trip  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  Mari- 
time Division  of  the  Institute  embracing  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward 
Island.  It  was  at  first  planned,  on  the  request 
of  the  Maritime  Association  for  the  Blind,  to 
include  activities  in  Newfoundland  under  this 


Division,  but  the  plan  was  later  modified  to 
omit,  for  the  present  at  least,  work  there. 
After  only  four  days  at  the  office,  while  pass- 
ing through  Toronto  on  the  way  westward, 
Mr.  Holmes  left  for  Vancouver,  where  he  or- 
ganized the  Western  Division,  comprising 
British  Columbia  and  Alberta,  and  on  his  re- 
turn trip  organized  the  Central  Western  Di- 
vision, comprising  the  provinces  of  Saskatche- 
wan  and  Manitoba,  returning  to  the  office  on 
October  27th. 

During  the  trip  the  following  points  were 
called  at,  with  stops  of  between  two  and  three 
weeks  at  each  of  the  Divisional  headquarters, 
and  of  one  to  three  days  at  each  of  the  other 
points :  Sidney,  Halifax,  Charlottetown, 
Moncton,  St.  John,  Fredericton,  Montreal, 
Winnipeg,  Regina,  Saskatoon,  Edmonton,  Cal- 
gary, Vancouver  nad  Victoria. 

National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
Ontario  Division 
Through  the  Women's  Auxiliary  of  the  In- 
stitute a  residence  at  78  College  street,  Tor- 
onto, has  been  leased  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding the  blind  women  in  the  employ  of  the 
Institute  in  the  city  with  proper  rooming  and 
boarding  facilities.  The  residence  will  ac- 
commodate twenty-two  and  opened  on  Oc- 
tober 14th  with  almost  a  capacity  list.  In  ar- 
ranging this  new  feature  of  the  work  the 
Auxiliary  has  shown  the  same  admirable  judg- 
ment and  ability  which  characterized  the  ar- 
rangements at  Pearson  Hall,  and  the  thanks 
of  the  Institute  are  most  heartily  extended  to 
the  officers  and  committee  who  have  had  the 
work  in  hand. 

Western  Division 
Mr.  Holmes  reports  very  satisfactory  prog- 
ress in  the  establishment  of  the  Western 
Division.  Office  quarters  have  been  taken  in 
Rooms  315-317  Metropolitan  Building,  Hast- 
ings St.,  Vancouver.  The  Industrial  Depart- 
ment for  Men  will  be  situated  at  332  Front 
street  East,  where  very  satisfactory  accommo- 
dation has  been  secured  in  a  building  origi- 
nally erected  for  a  broom  factory.  The  ma- 
chinery ordered  for  this  Department  has  been 
delayed  and  therefore  the  preliminary  work 
of  fitting  up  the  shop  has  been  retarded.  It 
is  expected  that  at  least  a  dozen  men,  most 
of  whom  have  been  pupils  of  our  British  J 
Columbia   Home   Teacher,   will   be   ready   for 
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the     first     class     of    apprentices. — From     The 
Bulletin,  Oct.,   1919.) 

CFNTRAL    WESTERN    DIVISION     NOTES 

The  fourth  of  our  territorial  Divisions  has 
now  been  established  under  the  superin- 
tendency  of  S.  R  Hussey,  recently  Principal 
of  the  Literary  Department  in  the  Halifax 
School  for  the  Blind,  with  headquarters  at 
Rooms  745-9  Somerset  Building,  Winnipeg. 
Miss  Alice  E.  Smith,  who  since  December  of 
last  year  has  been  engaged  as  Home  Teacher 
by  the  Institute,  and  has  been  working  under 
driect  supervision  from  the  Head  Office,  is 
now  being  transferred  as  Field  Worker  for 
the  Central  Western  Division,  and  Mr.  E.  L. 
Ross,  graduate  of  the  Ontario  School  for  the 
Blind,  will  also  take  up  Field  Work  for  this 
Division  in  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan. 
Miss  Alma  J.  Campbell  has  succeeded  Miss 
Smith  as  Home  Teacher  for  the  City  of 
Winnipeg  and  immediate  vicinity;  while  Mr. 
J.  K.  Stuckey  has  been  engaged  as  Supervisor 
of  the  Winnipeg  Industrial  Department  for 
Men.  Quarters  for  the  latter  have  been  taken 
at  the  McRae  Building,  corner  of  King  Street 
and  James  Avenue,  where  the  necessary  equip- 
ment for  the  operation  of  a  broom  shop  is  be- 
ing installed  as  rapidly  as  it  can  be  assembled. 
A  list  of  the  names  of  eight  men  has  already 
been  handed  to  Mr.  Hussey  as  O.  K.ed  for 
admission  to  the  I.  D.  M.,  when  it  is  ready 
to  open,  and  other  applications  are  already  in 
and  pending  action. — From  The  Bulletin, 
November,  1919. 

Montreal 
Association  for  the  Blind 

An  appeal  for  the  advancement  of  educa- 
tion for  the  blind  and  a  plea  to  the  public 
for  recognition  of  the  capabilities  of  the  blind 
was  made  by  Mr.  P.  E.  Layton,  head  of  the 
Montreal  Association  for  the  Blind,  at  the 
conference  of  the  Provincial  Association  of 
Protestant  Teachers,   October   10. 

To  emphasize  his  declaration  that  blindness 
does  not  exclude  those  whom  it  afflicts  from 
prominence  in  normal  walks  of  life,  if  they 
are  given  the  advantage,  he  cited  a  number  of 
world-famous  examples  of  blind  men  and 
women  who  have  risen  to  eminence  and,  in 
many  cases,  whose  greatest  works  have  been 
accomplished  subsequent  to  their  becoming 
blind.  Among  others  he  mentioned  Henry 
Fawcett,    ex-Postmaster-General    of    England, 


under  whose  administration  many  postal  re- 
forms were  inaugurated;  John  Milton  the 
poet;  Sir  Francis  Campbell,  the  noted  blind 
educator,  who  was  knighted  by  King  Edward 
for  his  work  in  educating  the  blind ;  Helen 
Keller,  and  coming  nearer  home,  Sir  John 
Kennedy,  who,  though  becoming  blind  at  the 
age  of  70  years,  continues  his  work  as  con- 
sulting engineer  for  the  Montreal  Harbor 
Commissioners. 

Lady  Campbell  and  Sir  John  Kennedy  were 
present  on  the  platform,  and  addressed  a  few 
remarks  to  the  convention  at  the  close  of 
Mr.  Layton's  address. 

Mr.  Layton  spoke  of  the  number  of  blind 
in  Canada  and  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  and 
told  something  of  the  work  being  done  to- 
ward their  education.  In  this  connection  he 
pointed  out  that  Ontario  was  in  the  forefront 
in  this  fovement,  the  province  donating  $60,000 
annually  toward  the  education  of  the  blind, 
while  Quebec  grants  only  $1,600  to  the  Mont- 
real Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  speaker  deplored  the  ignorance  of  the 
public  as  to  the  capabilities  of  the  blind,  re- 
garding, as  it  does,  one  so  afflicted  as  a  mere 
object  of  compassion.  Through  ignorance 
mainly  they  do  not  realize  the  ability  of  the 
blind,,  and  not  believing  in  them  will  not  offer 
them  positions  in  life  which  they  would  be 
quite  able  to  fill.  He  suggested  that  the  pub- 
lic should  be  educated  along  these  lines  to 
the  end  that  the  blind  may  take  such  posi- 
tions in  life  as  they  may  be  fitted  for. 

"That  in  view  of  the  great  need  of  the 
school  and  the  good  work  it  is  accomplishing, 
steps  should  be  taken  by  the  Montreal  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind  to  apply  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Province  of  Quebec  for  a  grant 
^commensurate  with  the  number  of  pupils  en- 
rolled, and  the  work  carried  on,"  was  the 
resolution  passed  unanimously  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Montreal  Association  for  the 
Blind,  October  14.  This  resolution  was  the 
result  of  figures  given  in  the  report  of  the 
honorary  treasurer,  Mr.  P.  E.  Layton,  which 
showed  that  during  the  past  year  the  cost  of 
maintenance  of  the  school  had  increased  fifty 
per  cent.,  the  expense  account  being  in  ex- 
cess of  the  revenue  of  the  school  by  $8,000, 
as  compared  with  the  difference  between 
revenue  and  expenses  of  the  preceding 
year  of  $4,000.  In  the  discussion  of  the 
question  it  was  announced  that  the  Provincial 
Government    grant    to    the    school    was    only 
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$1,600,  and  as  the  inmates  of  the  school  and 
industrial  home  numbered  58,  this  worked  out 
at  about  $28  per  pupil.  The  lower  Provinces 
make  a  grant  to  the  institutions  for  the  Blind 
at  the  rate  of  $300  per  pupil,  and  the  Ontario 
grant  being  $60,000  provides  a  generous  scale 
for  each  institution. 

Sir  John  Kennedy,  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion, who  occupied  the  chair,  spoke  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  teaching  the  blind  in 
the  first  place  ordinary  living  habits,  and  af- 
terwards of  giving  them  the  means  of  self- 
support  to  counteract  the  almost  inevitable 
depression  of  their  affliction.  "For  these 
reasons,"  said  the  president,  "the  Government 


ought  to  be  most  generous  in  creating  oppor- 
tunities  for  the   sightless." 

The  work  done  by  the  pupils  during  the 
year  has  been  excellent  in  all  branches,  five 
pupils  having  passed  the  examinations  of  the 
Associated  Board  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Music,  London,  England.  The  report  from 
the  broom-making  industry  of  the  industrial 
home  showed  that  the  gross  receipts  of  the 
year's  work  were  $42,000  and  that  after  all 
expenses,  cost  of  raw  materials  and  salaries 
had  been  paid,  there  was  a  net  profit  of  $400. 

—  (From    The   Montreal   Gazette,    October   11, 
and  15,   1919.) 


WHO'S  WHO 


NEW  YORK 

Commission  For  The  Blind 

As  a  part  of  the  re-organization  plan  of  the 

New   York    State    Commission    for   the    Blind, 

a    re-assignment    of   administrative    duties   has 


MISS    GRACE    S.    HARPER 

been    made   in    the   office    of    (he    Commission. 
Certain  brandies  of  work  are  to  be  abolished, 


others  developed  to  a  greater  extent  than 
heretofore,  likewise,  new  positions  created. 
Miss  Marion  Campbell,  formerly  Secretary  to 
the  Commission,  is  succeeded  as  Secretary  by 
Miss  Grace  Harper,  who  has  been  engaged  in 
social  work  in  Massachusetts  for  many  years. 
Miss  Harper  has  specialized  in  work  with  the 
physically  handicapped,  including  the  blind, 
and  with  special  reference  to  its  industrial 
and  medical  phases. 

During  service  for  the  past  two  years  in 
France,  she  organized  and  directed  the  work 
for  crippled  and  blinded  French  soldiers  as 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  established  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  American  Red  Cross.  In  this 
connection,  Miss  Harper  was  appointed  by  the 
U.  S.  Dept.  of  State  as  Member  of  the  Inter- 
Allied  Committee  on  War  Cripples,  and  has 
become  familiar  with  the  problems  of  the 
blind  and  cripples  from  an  international  stand- 
point. 

Miss  Harper  comes  to  New  York  with  a 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the  needs  of  the 
blind  and  the  purposes  of  the  Commission  in 
formulating  its  new  plans.  She  will  get  in 
touch  with  the  representatives  of  each  of  the 
Associations  as  soon  as  possible,  and  will  unite 
with  them  in  making  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission helpful  and  effective. 


IN  MEMORIAM 


By   COL. 


B.  B.  HUNTOON 

ANDREW   COWAN,   President,   Board   of  Trustees,   American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 


"The  strife  is  o'er,  the  battle  done, 
The  zictory   of  life  is  won; 
The  song  of  triumph  has  begun. 
Alleluia!    Amen." 

"And  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  saying, 
Write,  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the 
Lord. from  henceforth:  Yea,  saith  the  spirit, 
that  they  may  rest  from  their  labours,  and 
their  works  do  follow  them." 

A  noble  life  has  ended,  a  beautiful  soul  has 
passed  beyond,  but  most  truly  will  the  won- 
ders he  has  wrought  endure  for  all  time  to 
bless  and  comfort  those  who  walk  in  darkness  ; 
those,  whom  he  so  loved  and  for  whom  he 
labored. 

No  name  is  better  known  and  loved  among 
all  educators  and  workers  for  the  blind  than 
that  of  B.  B.  Huntoon.  His  name  and  fame 
are  worldwide  and  the  influence  of  his  schol- 
arly mind  and  inventive  genius  on  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  will  never  cease. 

The  close  of  his  wonderful  career,  after 
nearly  fifty  years  of  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
unfortunate  humanity,  will  be  marked  by 
genuine  grief  and  sorrow  among  those  who 
knew  and  admired  his  greatness  as  well  as  by 
those  who  received  the  benefits  of  his  industry 
and  skill. 

The  city  of  Louisville  has  lost  a  foremost 
citizen ;  the  State  of  Kentucky,  a  brilliant  edu- 
cator; our  country,  a  real  philanthropist;  and 
the  world  of  the  blind,  a  tireless  benefactor. 

Benjamin  Bussy  Huntoon  was  born  in  Mil- 
ton, Massachusetts,  January  30,  1836,  and  died 
in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  August  9,  1919.  He 
was  the  son  of  Benjamin  and  Susan  Mehitable 
Huntoon.  His  father  was  a  Unitarian  -minis- 
ter, which  perhaps  accounts  for  the  great  in- 
tegrity and  high  moral  character  of  the  son. 

He  took  his  A.  B.  degree  from  Han""""d  in 
1856,  and  that  of  A.  M.  in  1859.  Onh.  /ust 
14,  1860,  he  married  Sarah  J.  Huntoon.  They 
have  one  daughter,  Mary  Huntoon  Vance, 
widow  of  the  distinguished  surgeon,  Dr.  Ap 
Morgan  Vance,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Huntoon  taught  in  private  schools  for  boys 
from  1856  to  1871,  when  he  became  superin- 
tendent of  the  Kentucky  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind. 

During   his    long    administration    there   the 


buildings  and  equipment  were  improved  and 
enlarged  and  the  school  broadened  and  de- 
veloped along  every  line.  A  department  for 
the  colored  blind  was  established  and  a  build- 
ing erected  in  1883 ;  through  his  economical 
management  money  w&8  saved  to  erect  new 
wings  to  the  original!  building ;  hardwood 
floors,  steam  heat,  gas,  and  electricity  were  in- 
stalled and  the  school  curriculum  kept  up  with 
the  best  and  newest  methods.  The  institution 
today  is  a  monument  to  the  work  of  this  man 
alone. 

At  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Huntoon  took 
charge  of  the  institution  he  became  superin- 
tendent of  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind,  which  office  he  held  until  the  end 
came. 

His  labors  in  that  work  alone,  would  entitle 
him  to  the  gratitude  of  the  whole  nation.  He 
takes  his  place  by  the  side  of  Dr.  Howe,  who 
won  distinction  by  his  patient  labor  in  open- 
ing the  tr?md  of  Laura  Bridgman  to  the  light 
of  know/t.,>  ge.  By  his  own  inventions,  Mr. 
Huntoon  supplemented  the  ingenuity  of  others, 
until  he  transformed  printing  for  the  blind  and 
reduced  the  cost  of  books  to  prices  which 
make  it  possible  to  establish  libraries  for  the 
blind  in  all  great  centers. 

The  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
as  it  stands  today  is  literally  the  work  of  his 
hands.  In  1879,  Mr.  Huntoon  was  instru- 
mental in  securing  from  Congress,  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $10,000  for  the  maintenance 
"f  this  establishment  and  thus  for  the  first 
,ime  in  the  history  of  the  world,  a  supply  of 
embossed  books  was  assured  the  blind.  The 
following  entitled  "An  Efficiency  Study,"  writ- 
ten by  one  closely  associated  with  him  for 
years  in  the  Printing  House,  gives  an  account 
of  just  what  great  work  he  has  done  in  the 
development  of  printing  for  the  blind.  "Tak- 
ing charge  of  a  small  concern  operating  a  hand 
power  press,  printing  from  movable  type,  with 
a  book  list  of  less  than  two  pages,  developing 
said  printing,  keeping  it  in  advance  of  all  im- 
provements, and  from  a  two-room  office  to  a 
three-story  building,  electrically-run  machin- 
ery, and  a  book  list  of  ninety-five  pages  are 
the  achievements  of  one  man.  He  eliminated 
movable  type,  by  inventing  a  papiermache  pro- 
cess of  molding  the  type  faces  and  casting  the 
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same  *»  a  flask  invented  for  that  sole  purpose. 
Following  out  the  idea  he  further  cheapened 
the  process  by  forcing  the  type  faces  of  the 
cast  stereotype  plate  into  a  brass  plate  .006 
inch  thick  and  filling  the  holes  with  a  suitable 
filling  devised  by  him.  These  plates  were 
superseded  later  by  an  entire  tin  plate  which 
Mr.  Huntoon  invented  casting  them  from  the 
same  flasks  as  the  stereotype  metal  plates  were 
cast.  These  plates  remained  until  a  machine 
was  devised  to  stereotype  the  letters  directly 
to  a  heavy  brass  plate.  Mr.  Huntoon  secured 
several  of  these  machines  and  after  putting  on 
a  friction  block  made  them  practical  for  our 
use. 

"No  action  was  ever  undertaken  by  Mr. 
Huntoon  that  did  not  bear  directly  on  the 
efficiency  of  operation  and  reduction  of  cost 
of  output. 

"Mr.  Huntoon  devised  and  made  the  draw- 
ings for  the  first  (and  the  only  one  for  twenty- 
seven  years)  cylinder  embossing  press  ever 
used  in  the  whole  world.  It  was  built  by  a 
firm  of  press  builders  in  Chicago,  from  Mr. 
Hpntoon's  drawings. 

"He  devised  boards  to  enable  a  blind  person 
to  keep  the  line  wnen  writing  script. 

''He  devised  a  raised  script  letter  for  train- 
ing the  mental  sight  of  the  blind,  and  further, 
a  sunken  script  board  that  a  blind  person 
usv.5  to  trace  the  formation  .of  the  letters  both 
small  and  capital. 

"He  made  the  only  effective  maps  that  were 
ever  used  by  the  blind,  both  solid  and  dissected 
to  the  number  of  several  hundred. 

"He  made  the  plates  for  maps  out  of  press 
board  for  every  State  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  every  country  in  both  hemispheres, 
having  them  printed,  and  bound  in  atlas  form. 

"He  was  the  cause  of  printing  Geometry, 
Trigonometry,  Algebra,  Astronomy,  Geo- 
igraphy,  with  diagrams,  and  all  higher  branches 
of  educational  works,  having  personally  proof- 
read them  all. 

"Improvement!"  was  the  watchword.  'Keep 
at  the  head  of  the  procession!'  the  Shibboleth. 

"He  went  into  the  bindery,  and  by  actual 
computation  reduced  the  effective  time  on  five 
hundred  books  two  weeks,  by  eliminating  all 
unnecessary  motion.  Through  a  crude  ap- 
paratus that  he  caused  to  be  made,  can  be  cut 
all  the  muslin  used  by  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  during  a  year,  in  half  a 
day,   taking  previously  about  a   month. 


"He  devised  and  had  made,  fireproof  shelv- 
ing of  pipework  and  steel  bars,  which  is  used 
in  the  fireproof  vault. 

"He  devised  and  had  made  a  special  tank 
and  drainboard  for  wetting  paper  before 
printing. 

"He  devised  a  peculiar  steam  box  for  use  in 
making  the  writing  boards  and  script  boards 
mentioned  above. 

"He  installed  a  wire  sewing  machine  that 
materially  reduced  the  cost  of  sewing,  at  the 
same  time,  devising  a  cloth-lined  guard  that 
permitted  the  use  of  said  machine. 

"He  installed  a  drying  room  that  permitted 
the  quicker  and  better  drying  of  paper. 

"Following  his  never-ending  campaign  of 
efficiency,  after  a  number  of  experiments,  he 
devised  an  original  method  of  printing  on  both 
sides  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  with  one  impression, 
using  the  press  without  alteration,  that  he  had 
invented  thirty-one  years  before.  The  plate 
is  locked  on  the  press  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  single  side  plate,  the  printing  being  done 
by  the  rubber  forcing  the  paper  into  the  in- 
taglio or  the  reverse  side,  and  on  the  near  or 
cameo  side  the  paper  is  forced  into  the  rubber, 
so  that  the  efficiency  of  a  sheet  of  paper  is  in- 
creased one  hundredfold,  there  being  as  much 
matter  on  one  side  as  the  other. 

"When  one  thinks  of  a  hand  press  with  a 
possible  output  of  ten  or  twelve  per  minute  to 
a  power  output  of  eighteen  on  the  ancient 
press  per  minute,  increased  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  per  minute  by  the  single  side  pro- 
cess, to  an  output  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
per  minute  or  fourteen  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty  per  hour  by  the  two  side  pro- 
cess, 'it  is  to  take  one's  hat  off  to  the  master 
mind  that  made  it  possible.  Still  further:  Mr. 
Huntoon  caused  to  be  made  a  device  that  in- 
creased the  efficiency  of  the  plate  making  ma- 
chines five  hundred  per  cent.,  and  during  many 
years  he  was  editor  of  the  Sunday-school 
Weekly,  which  was  wholly  a  labor  of  love." 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  varied  activities, 
Mr.  Huntoon  found  time  to  cultivate  his  love 
for  the  best  in  literature,  art  and  music.  For 
many  years  he  was  literary  editor  of  the  Cour- 
ier-Journal, and  though  exceedingly  modest 
about  his  own  ability,  he  wrote  verse  and 
prose  with  grace  and  fluency.  As  a  member 
of  the  Conversation  Club,  his  papers  of  wit 
and  genius,  were  always  received  with  much 
interest. 
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Air.  Huntoon  was  a  wonderful  reader  and 
for  many  years  delighted  the  blind  children  to 
whom  He  read  aloud  ever)-  evening.  Best  of 
all,  he  read  Dickens  whose  immortal  blessing 
fitted  so  well  his  latter  days. 

"May  the  blessing  of  God  await  thee.  May 
the  sun  of  glory  shine  around  the  bed;  and 
may  the  gates  of  plenty,  honor  and  happiness 
be  ever  open  to  thee.  May  no  sorrow  distress 
thy  days;  may  no  grief  disturb  thy  nights. 
May  the  pillow  of  peace  kiss  thy  cheek;  and 
the  pleasures  of  imagination  attend  thy 
dreams,  and  when  tired  of  earthly  joys,  and 
the  curtain  of  death  gently  closes  around  thy 
last  sleep  of  human  existence,  may  the  Angel 
of  God  attend  thy  bed,  and  take  care  that  the 
expiring  lamp  of  life  shall  not  receive  one 
rude  blast  to  hasten  on  its   existence.'' 

"Father  in  thy  gracious  keeping 
Leave  we  now  thy  servant  sleeping." 


COL.    ANDREW    COWAN 

By   SUSAN   B.   MERWIN, 
Superintendent,   Kentucky   School   for  the   Blind 

c<THe  strife  is  o'er,  the  bottle  done, 
The  victory  of  life  is  won ; 
The  song  of  triumph  has  begun. 
Alleluia!     Amen." 

''I  have  fought  a  good  fight.  I  have  finished 
my  course ;   I  have  kept  the  faith." 

Within  two  weeks  two  devoted  friends  and 
co-workers  for  unfortunate  humanity  have 
passed  into  the  great  beyond. 

It  seems  a  strange  coincidence  that  the 
death  of  Col.  Andrew  Cowan  should  follow  so 
closely  that  of  Mr.  B.  B.  Huntoon,  both  men 
singularly  unlike  in  outward  appearance  and 
habits  of  life  but  strangely  akin  in  nobility  of 
character  and  oneness  of  purpose. 

I  feel  impelled  at  this  time  to  speak  of  the 
beautiful  devotion  of  this  brave  soldier,  stern 
and  austere  of  manner  ofttimes,  but  always  so 
just  and  true  to  this  rare  man  of  genius  whose 
labors  for  those  who  walk  in  darkness  will  live 
always. 

We  all  know  the  wonderful  works  and  love 


and  revere  the  memory  of  Mr.  B.  B.  Huntoon. 
but  very  few  know  that  for  over  twenty  years 
Col.  Andrew  Cowan  was  a  faithful  and  ardent 
supporter  of  the  great  work  for  the  blind  in- 
augurated and  carried  on  by  Mr.   Huntoon. 

For  eight  years  Col.  Cowan  was  presidenl 
of  the  board  of  Visitors  of  the  Kentucky 
School  for  the  Blind,  and  during  this  time 
rendered  wonderful  service.  This  soldier  of 
many  battles  was  so  tender  of  heart  that  never 
could  he  be  persuaded  to  enter  the  room 
where  the  children  of  the  school  were  gather- 
ed, and  they  never  learned  to  know  the  voice 
of  him  who  labored  and  planned  for  their  wel- 
fare. 

Not  only  the  blind  of  Kentucky  but  the  en- 
tire world  of  the  blind  have  lost  a  friend  in 
Col.  Cowan.  For  twenty-two  years  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  and 
for  most  of  that  time  served  as  president  of 
the  board.  The  last  public  meeting  attended 
by  him  was  the  annual  meeting  of  this  board 
held  July  1,  1918.  The  interests  of  this  print- 
ing house  were  ever  near  his  heart,  and  to  hi? 
sound  judgment  and  wise  business  ability  is 
due  in  large  measure  the  success  of  this  unique 
establishment. 

During  his  illness  of  more  than  a  year  this 
work  of  printing  for  the  blind  was  the  one 
thing  in  which  he  maintained  the  keenest  in- 
terest. It  was  my  great  privilege  and  pleasure 
to  confer  with  him  and  to  work  under  his  wise 
direction  and  guidance  and  his  untiring  efforts 
given  so  freely  in  behalf  of  this  establishment 
while  suffering  without  a  murmur  intense 
physical  discomfort,  will  ever  be  a  beautiful 
lesson  and  a  precious  memory. 

Louisville,  Kentucky,  August  26,  1919. 


'Now  the  laborer's  task  is  o'er; 
Now  the  battle  day  is  past; 
Now  upon  the  farther  shore 
Lands  the  voyager  at  last. 
Father,  in   thy  gracious  keeping 
Leave  me  nozv  thy  servant  sleeping. 
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Evergreen  Review 

The  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind  has  long 
felt  the  need  of  some  medium  through  which  to 
keep  interested  friends  informed  as  to  the  devel- 
opments and  activities  of  the  Institute.  This 
publication  has  been  designed  and  is  to  be  issued 
from  time  to  time  to  serve  that  need. 

It  is  expected  to  publish  herein  matters  of 
general  interest  appertaining  to  all  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Institute.  Thus  will  be  included  a 
discussion  of  the  courses  of  study,  the  social 
activities,  the  employment  phases  of  the  work, 
and  a  short  sketch  of  each  man  as  he  leaves  the 
institution. 

The  edition  of  Bulletin  No.  i,  published  by  the 
Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  September, 
I9I9>  giving  an  outline  of  the  courses  of  in- 
struction provided  at  the  Institute,  is  ex- 
hausted. There  has  been  such  a  demand  for 
this  Bulletin  that  it  is  being  reprinted  in  this 
issue  of  the  Evergreen  Review,  so  all  those 
interested  may  have  a  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  what  is  being  provided  for  the  blind  of  the 
military  forces  at  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for 
the  Blind. 


Visit  of  the  Queen  of  Belgium 

The  day  before  the  Queen  of  Belgium  de- 
parted from  this  country,  she  visited  two  in- 
stitutions in  Baltimore — the  Red  Cross  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  and  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Her  visits  to  these  places  were  of  such  import- 
ance to  her  that  she  gave  up  several  formal  en- 
gagements in  Washington. 

The  Queen's  intense  interest  in  Evergreen  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  she  is  closely  supervising  the 
education  of  blind  Belgian  soldiers  and  is  eager 
to  secure  American  suggestions.  She  constantly 
asked  questions  about  the  training  afforded  at 
this  institution,  and  before  her  departure  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  send  an  expert  Belgian  edu- 
cator here  to  sutdy  more  in  detail  the  methods 
adopted  by  the  Evergreen  staff. 


Her  Majesty  took  a  special  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  probably 
because  a  large  number  of  the  sightless  Belgian 
soldiers  are  from  agricultural  districts  and  will 
receive  such  training  as  to  make  possible  their 
return  to  agricultural  pursuits. 

The  Anatomy  room  likewise  received  a  large 
share  of  her  attention.  She  has  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  medical  practice,  and  as  a 
result  closely  examined  the  work  being  done  by 
the  Evergreen  student  masseurs.  Her  surprise 
was  great  as  she  watched  the  blind  students 
skilfully  dissect  portions  of  the  cadaver  lying 
before  them.  "How  thorough  their  training  is!" 
she  commented. 

When  the  party  entered  the  store,  where  some 
of  the  students  are  learning  store  management 
and  salesmanship,  the  Queen  inquired  how  the 
blind  men  purchase  goods  and  how  they  keep 
their  stock  and  sales  records.  Likewise  in  the 
Vulcanizing  Department,  which  one  would  im- 
agine would  be  of  little  interest  to  her,  she 
wanted  to  know  how  the  raw  rubber  was  fitted 
into  the  broken  places  and  then  vulcanized.  In 
fact,  through  the  whole  visit,  her  interest  never 
abated. 

Perhaps  it  was  as  keen  as  at  any  time  when 
she  entered  the  room  occupied  by  the  class  in 
Business  Correspondence.  Here  she  examined 
the  letters  being  written  on  the  typewriter  by 
several  students,  and  asked  one  of  them:  "Is  it 
very  difficult?"  To  the  instructor  she  said:  "It 
is  a  wonderful  work  that  you  are  doing." 

As  her  time  was  very  limited,  it  was  expected 
that  she  would  have  time  only  to  glance  at  the 
living  quarters  of  the  men  as  the  party  passed 
from  one  building  to  the  other,  but  not  so  with 
the  Queen.  She  went  down  one  of  the  corri- 
dors and  looked  into  room  after  room  to  see 
exactly  what  provision  was  being  made  for  the 
men.  Again  she  expressed  delighted  surprise 
in  the  surroundings  which  she  found  upon  every 
hand  for  the  soldiers. 

Just  before  she  departed  she  visited  the  Gym- 
nasium, in  which  the  entire  student  body  and 
the  staff  were  assembled.  After  the  orchestra 
had  given  a  selection,  she  arose  and  thanked 
every  one  for  the  pleasure  she  felt  and  said 
that  she  was  very  much  impressed  with  what 
she  had  seen.  J.  E.  U. 
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It  was  felt  that  one  of  the  greatest  needs  of 
the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind,  during  the 
earlier  days  of  its  development,  was  a  relief 
map  of  the  grounds  and  buildings  by  which 
those  coming  here  could  learn  how  to  go  from 
one  place  to  another.  The  idea  of  the  need  of 
such  a  map  first  came  to  one  of  the  soldiers  who 
had  been  blinded  on  the  battle  fields  of  France. 
Because  of  the  fact  that  he  had  at  that  time 
almost  entirely  recovered  his  sight,  and  had 
been  a  cut  stone  draftsman  for  ten  years  before 
going  into  service,  he  was  able  through  his 
persistent  efforts  and  unusual  ingenuity  to  de- 
velop  this   idea. 

Before  drawing  a  picture  of  the  map  itself, 
let  us  first  become  acquainted  with  the  man  who 
made  it. 

John  E.  Benson  became  a  Private  in  Company 
C  of  the  29th  Engineers  on  February  26,  1918. 
After  a  training  of  five  months  in  this  country, 
he  sailed  from  New  York  City  and  landed  in 
Brest  on  July  25th  of  the  same  year.  Five  short 
weeks  of  marching  from  place  to  place  in  France 
brought  him   to   the   front.     He   was  transferred 


from  the  St.  Mihiel  Sector  to  St.  Benoit  after 
the  drive  of  September  12th.  It  was  here  on 
the  night  of  October  1st,  while  asleep  in  his 
quarters,  that  he  was  wounded.  A  shell,  coming 
through  the  roof  of  the  low  stone  building, 
burst  at  the  head  of  his  cot.  Mustard  gas  burn- 
ed his  body  severely  and  for  six  weeks  he  could 
not  open  his  eyes.  He  was  moved  from  one 
hospital  to  another  in  France  until  he  became 
strong  enough  to  return  to  America.  On  the 
14th  of  February,  1919,  he  landed  in  New  York 
City,  and  in  a  few  days  came  to  Evergreen. 
His  eyes  gradually  became  stronger,  so  that  by 
the  middle  of  March  he  could  see  sufficiently 
well  to  begin  working  on  the  map. 

This  is  but  a  brief  story  of  the  soldier  life 
of  Private  Benson,  but  it  shows  that  he  especial- 
ly could  appreciate  the  usefulness  and  value  of 
his  work  when  completed.  The  work  was  un- 
dertaken purely  from  a  spirit  of  making  some- 
thing which  would  be   helpful   to   his  comrades. 

The  tract  of  land  on  which  is  located  the 
United  States  Base  Hospital  No.  7  and  the  Red 
Cross    Institute    for    the   Blind,    lies    along    Cold 
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Spring  Lane  between  Charles  Street  Avenue 
and  York  Road  on  the  outskirts  of  Baltimore, 
Maryland.  There  are  approximately  one  hun- 
dred acres  in  the  tract  in  the  form  of  a  long  and 
narrow  rectangle.  By  choosing  a  scale  of  one 
inch  equal  to  fifty  feet,  a  convenient  sized  map 
was  made  measuring  2  feet  8  inches  by  6  feet 
4  inches.  Only  a  small  blue  print  of  the  grounds 
was  available,  and  this  did  not  show  the  loca- 
tion of  all  of  the  buildings.  Therefore,  it  was 
necessary  that  a  great  many  of  the  dimensions 
and  locations  had  to  be  obtained  by  actual 
measurement  with  a  steel  tape.  It  is  to  be  un- 
derstood from  the  above  that  the  map  is  true 
to  scale  in  every  detail. 

The  next  problem  was  to  decide  what  mater- 
ials should  be  used  to  represent  the  various 
buildings  and  landmarks,  so  that  an  idea  of 
direction,  distance  and  relative  location  could 
be  obtained  through  the  sense  of  touch.  The 
materials  chosen  were  those  found  in  the  differ- 
ent shops  of  the  Institute  through  the  ingenuity 
of  Private  Benson.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
represent  the  contours  of  the  ground  in  relief. 
The  basis  of  the  map  is,  therefore,  a  flat  sur- 
face. As  far  as  possible,  the  materials  them- 
selves indicate  by  their  form  or  texture  that 
which  they  represent. 

As  soon  as  all  dimensions  were  secured  and 
other  necessary  data  was  gathered,  a,  pencil 
drawing  of  the  layout  of  the  grounds  and  build- 
ings was  made  on  the  cardboard  base.  Next 
the  building  up  of  the  relief  was  begun.  The 
main  streets,  which  pass  by  the  property  are 
designated  by  a  coarse  grade  of  sandpaper  cut 
in  strips  the  width  of  the  street.  A  finer  grade 
of  sandpaper  is  used  to  designate  the  cinder 
driveways  within  the  grounds.  All  concrete 
sidewalks  and  board  walks  are  shown  by  strips 
of  cane  used  in  caning  chairs.  Every  tree  which 
stands  out  alone  as  a  landmark  is  located  by 
a  roundheaded  brass  tack.  Wire  is  used  for 
fences  and  railings;  small  wire  nails,  for 
fence  posts  and  telephone  poles;  narrow  strips 
of  leather,  for  a  brook  winding  its  way  through 
the  grounds;  imitation  leather  for  hedges  and 
underbrush;  and  a  linen  grained  cloth  for  solid 
woodlands.  The  leather  and  cloth  are  used  in 
the  bookbindery. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  developments 
are  the  buildings.  Small  blocks  of  wood  about 
one-quarter  of  an  inch  thick  were  cut  to  con- 
form to  the  shape  of  the  ground-plan  of  the 
buildings.  The  porches  along  the  buildings 
are  represented  by  a  groove  which  is  thinner 
than  the  building  proper.  The  steps  to  the 
porches  are  shown  and  every  outside  door  lead- 
ing into  a  building  is  located  by  a  small  nick  cut 
in   the   side   of   the  block. 

All  the  buildings,  streets,  and  other  land- 
marks, are  designated  not  only  by  having  the 
names  printed  beside  them,  but  also  by  placing 
the  names  in  Braille.  The  Braille  is  made  by 
using  small  roundheaded  tacks.  Arrows  made  of 
wire  located  on  the  streets  leading  away  from 
the  property,  point  to  the  street  car  lines  which 
lead  to  the  city.  These  lines  are  also  named 
in    Braille. 

In  the  upper  left-hand  corner  is  this  legend: 

BRAILLE  MAP 

of   Grounds   and   Surroundings 

U.   S.   A.   General   Hospital   No.   7 

and 

Red    Cross   Institute    For   The   Blind 

Cold   Spring  Road,   Guilford,  Baltimore,   Md. 

Designed  and  Drawn  by 

Pvt.  John  E.  Benson,  Co.  C,  29TH  Engrs. 

Scale  i  In.=5o  Ft.  April,  1919. 

This  same  legend  is  written  in  Braille  in  the 
upper  right-hand  corner.  Below  the  Braille 
legend  is  a  key  to  the  various  landmarks  on  the 
map  explaining  the  material  used  to  designate 
them. 

When  completed,  the  map  was  mounted  in  an 
attractive  frame  and  shellacked  in  order  to  pre- 
serve it,  and  placed  on  a  table  at  a  slant  and 
convenient  height.  Much  interest  was  immedi- 
ately shown  in  examining  it.  The  use  that  it 
has  received  and  the  results  obtained  in  a  brief 
examination  of  it,  prove  that  it  is  practical  and 
helpful  to  those  whose  only  means  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  physical  aspects  of  our 
Institution,  is  through  the  sense  of  touch. 

J.  E.  H. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


RED  CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 


The  outline  of  courses  of  instruction  contained 
in  this  pamphlet  is  the  combined  result  of  ap- 
proximately one  year's  experience  at  this  institu- 
tion, and  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  best 
and  most  sincere  thought  to  be  had.  The  courses 
are  not  complete  in  form,  subject  matter,  or 
scope,  but  the  process  of  development  is  going 
on  constantly.  It  is  expected,  therefore,  that  the 
courses  will  be  changed  from  time  to  time,  if  it 
becomes  necessary  to  meet  new  conditions  and 
if  it  seems  wise  to  do  so  for  the  sake  of  better 
performance. 

The  thought  behind  all  efforts  put  forth  at 
this  institution  is  to  send  from  it  as  quickly  as 
possible,  well-rounded  men,  men  who  are,  in 
every  way  equipped  to  meet  the  social,  civic  and 
economic  requirements  of  their  respective  com- 
munities. It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  men  are 
encouraged  to  take  some  work  in  each  of  the 
four  major  courses  of  instruction  offered.  The 
four  major  courses  are  Supplemental  or  Pre- 
paratory, Vocational,  Avocational  and  Recrea- 
tional. 

Among  the  Supplemental  courses  of  study  are 
included  Braille,  English,  typewriting  and  hand 
training,  all  of  which  are  most  essential  and 
necessary,  regardless  of  what  vocation  a  man 
may  follow.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  institu- 
tion to  train  every  man  so  that  he  can  use  the 
typewriter  most  efficiently  and  to  be  able  to 
write  intelligent  business  letters  and  have  a 
sufficient  amount  of  Braille  to  enable  him  to 
keep  up  his  own  notes  and  to  read  Braille  litera- 
ture satisfactorily. 

The  vocational  training  is  that  which  pre- 
pares a  man  for  his  life  work  or  his  job.  Voca- 
tional courses  are  now  being  given  in  three 
general  lines,  namely,  Agricultural,  Commercial 
and  Industrial.  Through  these  efforts  there  has 
been  obtained  much  valuable  information  which 
is  being  used  daily. 

There  are  many  sub-divisions  of  each  general 
course.  For  example,  in  Agriculture,  such  sub- 
jects as  farm  management  and  poultry  raising 
may  be  taken.  Likewise  in  the  Commercial 
course,  one  may  specialize  in  general  salesman- 
ship or  life  insurance.  The  widest  possible 
latitude  is  given,  so  that  a  man  may  obtain  al- 
most  any   kind   of  training  desired,    so   long   as 


it  appears  to  be  practical  and  advisable.  Spe- 
cial courses  will  be  developed  to  fit  individual 
needs  and  deisres,  in  so  far  as  it  is  feasible  to 
do  so. 

Avocational  courses  are  very  important.  The 
blindman  cannot  use  his  time  in  the  same  way 
as  can  the  sighted.  Consequently,  what  to  do 
on  holidays,  lay-off  days,  week-ends,  and  even- 
ings is  a  problem  for  many.  Idleness  is  a  det- 
riment, to  be  busy  a  tonic,  to  have  some  diver- 
sion essential.  Hence  all  the  men  are  urged  to 
take  some  avocational  training  as  well  as  vo- 
cational. 

The  avocational  training  and  work  may  be  a 
source  of  income  or  it  may  not.  The  concern  is 
not  that  it  be  a  source  of  income,  but  that  the 
men  be  prepared  to  obtain  diversion  from  their 
main  task  of  life  by  working  at  some  avocation. 
The  man  who  works  in  a  store  all  day  will  find 
a  most  helpful  diversion  in  a  small  poultry 
plant  at  home.  There  are  many  lines  that  are 
suitable  to  take  up  as  avocations,  such  as  life 
insurance,  book-binding,  basket-making  and 
music. 

There  are  times  when  one  needs  and  desires 
total  relaxation.  At  such  times  one  does  not  wish 
to  be  occupied  at  either  his  vocation  or  avoca- 
tion, but  desires  to  do  those  things  which  give 
him  the  greatest  possible  personal  satisfaction 
and  pleasure.  To  prepare  the  men  for  this,  the 
Institute  encourages  them  to  take  work  along 
purely  recreational  lines.  To  a  very  large 
number,  music  offers  the  relaxation  desired; 
hence  the  muisc  department  is  a  very  busy  place. 

Social  gatherings  of  every  character  will 
meet  the  requirements  of  others;  hence  the 
dances,  the  theater  parties,  the  parlor  games, 
the  "afternoon  tea"  party  are  popular.  Just  a 
sufficient  number  of  recreational  activities  are 
included  to  make  life  enjoyable  for  the  men 
here  and  to  give  them  that  training  which  will 
enable  them  to  enter  freely  and  comfortably  into 
like  activities  in  their  own  communities. 

And  again,  some  may  enjoy  participating  in 
public  affairs  and  in  club  or  lodge  life.  Hence 
the  Institute  encourages  practice  at  speaking 
and  participation  in  some  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure and  student  organizations. 
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The  Institute  is  equipped  with  a  faculty  in 
every  way  prepared  to  give  instruction  in  the 
four  major  courses  outlined.  Men  and  women 
of  the  highest  intellectual,  practical  and  social 
attainments  are  on  the  staff  and  are  earnestly 
devoting  their  time  and  energies  to  the  work. 

The  Institute  is  also  wrell  supplied  with 
buildings  and  the  equipment  necessary  to  give 
satisfactorily  the  courses  of  instruction  men- 
tioned. In  addition  to  the  educational  equip- 
ment, there  are  ample  living  quarters  for  the 
men.  Neatly  furnished  rooms,  each  large 
enough  to  accommodate  two  men,  are  furnished 
free  of  cost.  Larger  rooms  are  supplied  the 
married  men  and  their  wives.  We  encourage 
the  wife  to  remain  here  and  take  the  training 
with  the  husband. 


The  dining-room  service  and  the  meals  are 
most  satisfactory.  A  charge  of  five  dollars  a 
week  is  made  for  board.  The  board  given 
actually  cost  several  dollars  more  for  each  per- 
son than  is  being  charged  for  it. 

The  Red  Cross  House,  with  its  large  and 
well-equipped  lounging  and  reading  rooms,  su- 
pervised by  attentive  and  pleasant  young 
women,  gives  to  the  men  the  home  touch  that 
every  person  longs  for. 

It  is  through  all  these  activities  that  the  Red 
Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind  is  endeavoring  to 
send  from  it  well-equipped,  well-rounded  men, 
men  who  will  reflect  credit  upon  themselves  and 
upon  the  Institute,  who  will  be  useful  citizens 
wherever  they  live,  and  who  will  be  intelligent 
and  worthy  citizens  of  the  country  which  they 
have  so  nobly  served. 


Academic  Department. 


i.  English  I. — This  course  prescribes  for 
only  the  common  grammatical  illnesses  and  lets 
the  rest  alone.  It  makes  no  effort  whatever  to 
teach  a  system  of  grammar,  but  rather  to  correct 
common  mistakes  in  grammar  and  style.  It  in- 
cludes the  reading  of  a  few  short  stories  on  com- 
mercial and  industrial  themes.  To  enter  this 
course  the  student  must  successfully  have  com- 
pleted the  first  course  in   typewriting. 

2.  English  II  (Business  Correspondence). — 
This  course  directly  follows  and  supplements 
English  I.  The  one  course  is  incomplete  without 
the  other.  The  student  is  taught  to  observe  the 
conventionalities  of  letter  writing,  to  use  the 
typewriter  for  the  mechanism  of  letter  writing, 
and  to  avoid  the  common  mistakes  of  business 
expression.  The  course  emphasizes  the  value  of 
simple,  direct,  dignified  prose.  The  intention 
is  to  enable  the  student  to  write  a  forceful  letter 
of  application,  a  clear  buying  letter,  a  convinc- 
ing sales  letter,  an  intelligent  letter  of  inquiry, 
a  courteous  letter  of  information,  an  effective 
collection  letter.  Letters  of  famous  men,  both 
of  the  past  and  present,  as  well  as  business 
letters,   form   a  basis  of  study. 

3.  English  III  (Speaking). — Because  of  the 
war  experiences  of  the  students,  many  will  fre- 
quently be  called  upon  to  speak  before  an 
audience.  To  meet  this  probability,  as  well  as 
to  enable  the  student  to  converse  respectably 
under  any  circumstances,  this  course  has  been 
planned  to  overcome  backwardness,  and  to  teach 


more  self-confidence,  correct  pronunciation,  and 
clearness,  force  and  dignity  of  expression.  The 
subject  of  personal  appearance  is  first  under- 
taken, followed  by  a  study  of  certain  speech 
content  to  beware  of,  such  as  complaining,  slan- 
der, "knocking,"  boasting  and  abject  flattery. 
Furthermore,  the  student  is  taught  a  few  im- 
portant principles  of  parliamentary  law,  so  that 
he  may  either  preside  at  a  meeting  or  act  as 
an  active  intelligent  member.  He  is  also  taught 
the  mechanism  of  elections,  certain  simpler  prin- 
ciples of  politics  and  civics,  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  that  of  Maryland,  all  of 
which  make  possible  a  more  worthy  citizenship. 
For  original  work  he  learns  and  practices  the 
various  kinds  of  speeches  and  their  construction, 
the  announcement,  the  nominating  speech,  the  in- 
troductory speech  and  the  like.  In  general, 
whatever  ability  as  a  leader  he  has,  he  is 
taught  how  to  apply  to  good  purpose. 

4.  Applied  Latin. — In  order  to  increase  the 
student's  vocabulary  and  to  supplement  the 
study  of  English  grammar,  the  course  in  Latin 
has  been  planned  for  an  advanced  class.  The 
vocabulary  used  in  all  exercises  is  largely  that 
which  has  given  rise   to  English  words. 

5.  Spelling. — The  courses  in  spelling  are 
designed  for  those  students  who  wish,  without 
studying  Latin,  to  reinforce  the  work  done  in 
English  I  and  II.  Every  student  is  given  an 
examination  and  placed  in  one  of  three  classes 
according  to  his  ability.    Aside  from  the  spelling 
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of  words,  he  is  taught  their  derivation,  history, 
and  use.  Passages  of  well-known  contemporary 
authors  are  studied  for  their  use  of  words,  and 
practice  is  held  in  the  spelling  of  those  words. 

6.  American  Literature. — The  history  of 
American  Literature  is  studied  from  Washington 
Irving  to  the  present  day.  Selected  works  of 
the  following  authors  are  read:  Irving,  Cooper, 
Poe,  Bryant,  Webster,  Lincoln,  Emerson,  Haw- 
thorne, Longfellow,  Whittier,  Holmes,  Thoreau, 
Lowell,  Whitman,  Lanier,  Harte,  Aldrich,  Field, 
Riley,  Mark  Twain,  and  Howells.  These 
authors  are  compared  for  style,  content,  char- 
acterization, and  philosophy.  The  forms  of 
literature  are  studied,  such  as  the  short  story, 
and  mechanics  of  poetry.  The  course  is  entirely 
cultural  in  its  nature,  designed  to  increase  the 
student's  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the 
literature  of  his  country. 

7.  READING. — For  men  who  wish  to  supple- 
ment any  course  with  intensive  parallel  reading, 
a  reader  is  at  hand  for  the  purpose.  Students 
are  thereby  having  read  to  them  books  on  such 
subjects    as    history,    psychology,    and    literature. 

8.  Typewriting  I  (Elementary). — The  stu- 
dent is  first  taught  the  key  board  and  other 
parts  of  the  Corona  typewriter,  together  with 
the  techniqu  e  of  typewriting.  When  he  has 
passed  an  examination  with  the  speed  of  twenty 
words  or  one  hundred  strokes  a  minute,  he 
receives  a  Corona  machine  as  his  own.     At  the 

**end  of  this  elementary  work  he  learns  center- 
ing, paragraphing,  tabulation  and  the  use  of 
carbon  paper. 


9.  Typewriting  II  (Intermediate). — The 
work  of  this  course  is  chiefly  dictation,  with 
speed  as  the  aim,  the  dictation  emphasizing  cor- 
rect English.  For  this  course,  the  Typewriting 
and  English  Departments  work  conjointly,  much 
of  the  work  is  done  by  the  use  of  the  dicta- 
phone. 

10.  Typewriting  III  (Advanced). — This 
course  comprises  dictaphone  transcribing,  sup- 
plementing the  course  which  the  English  Depart- 
ment gives  in  Business  Correspondence.  Students 
who  will  make  dictaphone  operation  their  voca- 
tion will  be  assigned  to  such  work  three  or 
more  hours  daily.  The  typewriting  department 
is  fully  equipped  with  dictaphones  and  type- 
writers of  all  the  well-known  makes. 

11.  Braille  (Elementary). — The  student  is 
taught  all  the  signs  in  Grade  One  and  a  Half 
Revised  Braille.  In  addition  to  lessons  in  read- 
ing, he  is  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  Braille 
slate. 

12.  Braille  (Intermediate). — The  course 
continues  the  practice  in  reading  and  writing 
with  the  Braille  slate.  It  also  adds  instruc- 
tion in  the  use  of  the  Braille  writer,  encourages 
independent  reading  and  teaches  the  use  of  the 
Library. 

13.  Braille  (Advanced). — This  course  is  in- 
tended for  those  students  who  wish  to  learn 
Grade  2.  It  includes  reading  and  writing.  Stu- 
dents who  desire  instruction  in  New  York  Point 
may  have  an  hour  assigned  for  such  instruction. 

The  Braille  Library  is  open  all  day  and  most 
of  the  evening  with  the  Librarian  always  pres- 
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ent  to  assist  the  student.  The  library  is  equipped 
with  slates  and  writers.  Much  care  and 
attention  are  being  given  to  the  choice  of  new 
books,  and  the  number  of  volumes  is  increasing 
rapidly. 

14.  Mathematics.— It  is  the  aim  of  the  math- 
ematics department  to  ground  the  men  thorough- 
ly in  those  fundamentals  of  arithmetic  which 
will  be  of  practical  value  to  them  in  their 
future  work.  The  courses,  therefore,  are 
planned  to  co-ordinate  with  the  classes  in  voca- 
tional training.  In  this  connection  geometrical 
blocks  and  figures  are  used,  and  actual  measure- 
ments are  made  with  rules,  scales,  weights, 
liquid  and  dry  measures.  The  teaching  is  alto- 
gether mental,  as  it  is  considered  to  be  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  men  acquire  the 
ability  to  think  and  reason  accurately  and 
quickly.  There  are  five  classes  ranging  from 
simple    arithmetic   to    advanced    algebra. 

15.  Massage. — This  course  teaches  what  is 
required  of  a  professional  masseur.  It  deals 
with  the  various  strokes  and  movements,  their 
frequency  and  force,  and  their  efficacy.  It  teaches 
the  phases  of  pathology  which  a  masseur  sho"ld 
novel,  essay,  and  speech,  and  likewise  the  forms 
know,   and  the  effect  of  massage  in  the  case  of 


the  various  diseases.     The  course  in  massage  is 
accompanied   by  the  course   in    anatomy. 

16.  Anatomy. — This  course  has  been  especial- 
ly designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
masseur.  Stress  is  laid  upon  the  bony  frame- 
work of  the  body,  the  muscular  system,  the  im- 
portant blood-vessels  and  nerves,  and  surface 
anatomy.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  Anatom- 
ical Laboratory  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical 
School,  both  articulated  and  non-articulated 
skeletons,  dissected  parts  of  human  bodies,  as 
well  as  a  whole  cadaver,  have  been  secured. 
The  students  first  study  the  skeleton,  then  go  on 
to  the  dissected  parts.  As  soon  as  they  become 
more  or  less  acquainted  with  the  various  regions 
of  the  body,  they  are  given  an  opportunity  to 
do  some  actual  dissecting  themselves,  which 
doubly  impress  upon  them  the  important  ana- 
tomical relationships.  Throughout  the  course 
the  students  are  constantly  urged  to  locate  the 
various  bony  land-marks  upon  their  own  bodies, 
and  to  map  out,  so  far  as  is  practical,  the 
muscles  and  more  deeply  lying  structures.  In 
addition,  they  are  required  to  make  models  in 
clay  of  the  various  bones  and  other  important 
anatomical  structures. 

Lectures  and  the  reading  of  selected  texts  are 
added  to  the  laboratory  work. 


Agricultural  Department 


1.  Elements  of  Poultry  Culture.  —  This 
course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  opportunities 
and  possibilities  in  poultry  culture  in  various 
sections  of  the  United  States,  poultry-house  con- 
struction, poultry-house  equipment,  feeds  and 
feeding,  types  and  breeds  of  poultry,  breeding 
for  egg  production  and  diseases  of  poultry. — • 
Fall  and  Winter  terms. 

2.  Incubation  and  Brooding. — A  brief  his- 
tory of  incubation  and  brooding,  both  natural 
and  artificial,  will  be  given.  Various  types 
of  incubators  and  brooders  will  be  studied  and 
their  advantages  and  disadvantages  shown.  A 
careful  study  will  be  made  of  natural  and  arti- 
ficial incubation  and  brooding,  and  students  will 
be  given  much  practical  laboratory  work  with 
the  mammoth  electric  and  oil-burning  incuba- 
tors, oil  and  coal-burning  brooders,  and  sitting 
hens. — Winter  and  Spring  terms. 

3.  Pen  Management. — This  is  practical  lab- 
oratory work  in  pen  or  flock  management.    The 


students  are  required  to  keep  an  accurate  record 
of  the  production  of  eggs,  the  consumption  of 
food,  the  weather,  the  health  of  the  fowls,  and 
profit  and  loss.  This  course  lays  the  foundation 
for  that  in  Poultry  Farm  Management. — Winter 
and  Spring  terms. 

4.  Poultry  Practice  Work. — The  work  in 
this  course  covers  various  operations  at  the 
poultry  plant  in  the  care  and  management  of 
large  flocks.  The  preparation  and  practical  ap- 
plication of  various  disinfectants  and  lice  pow- 
ders used  in  poultry  practice,  practical  spring 
culling  of  both  chicks  and  hens  and  special  work 
in  brooding  and  growing,  are  important  fea- 
tures of  this  course. — Spring  term. 

5.  Poultry  Judging  Course. — This  course  in- 
cludes a  study  of  the  history  and  origin  of 
breeds  and  varieties,  poultry  organizations  and 
poultry  shows.  Laboratory  work  covers  score 
card  and  comparative  judging  of  exhibition 
stock.    The  most  popular  commercial  breeds  and 
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varieties  of  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  pigeons  and 
turkeys  will  receive  careful  attention.  Judging 
for  egg  production  and  culling  from  a  commer- 
cial point  of  view  will  be  broadly  and  thor- 
oughly treated.  Students  will  be  taught  to  de- 
tect the  high  and  low  producers,  the  early  and 
late  layers,  and  to  separate  the  profitable  and 
non-profitable  birds.  Fall  and  winter  poultry 
shows  and  farm  flocks  in  the  vicinity  of  Balti- 
more will  be  visited  for  observation  and  addi- 
tional laboratory  practice.  Exhibition  judging 
will  be  based  upon  the  Standard  of  Perfection, 
and  utility  judging  will  be  based  upon  the 
standard  used  by  the  American  Association  of 
Investigators  and  Instructors  in  Poultry  Hus- 
bandry.— Fall  term. 

6.  Market  Poultry  Course. — This  course 
covers  market  classifications  of  poultry  and  eggs, 
the  requirements  of  the  various  markets  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  United  States,  methods  of 
advertising  and  marketing,  transportation  of 
these  products  and  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  cold-storage  plants.  Special  labora- 
tory work  in  fattening  various  lots  of  poultry 
will  be  given  to  acquaint  the  students  with  the 
different  methods  and  rations  used.  Definite  data 
will  be  kept  showing  gains  in  weight  and  qual- 
ity, cost  of  feed,  labor  and  profit  and  loss.    The 


laboratory  work  includes  the  preserving  of 
eggs;  scoring  eggs,  live  and  dressed  poultry; 
killing,  picking  and  packing  poultry,  and  grad- 
ing eggs  for  market.  The  Baltimore  City  mar- 
kets will  be  visited  by  the  class,  and  if  time  and 
facilities  permit,  a  visit  will  be  made  to  the 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  markets. 

7.  Poultry  Farm  Management. — This  course 
covers  a  detailed  study  of  the  organization  of 
poultry  farm  and  equipment,  such  as  bone-cut- 
ters, feed-cutters,  and  mixers,  the  location  and 
planning  of  poultry  buildings  of  all  kinds,  a 
study  of  the  large  problems  that  have  to  do 
with  successful  poultry-keeping,  the  factors  that 
determine  success  or  failure  of  the  operator.  A 
careful  study  of  the  large,  well-known  commer- 
cial poultry  farms  will  be  made,  together  with 
a  careful  review  of  the  experimental  work  car- 
ried on  at  the  various  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations  in  the  country.  Several  well-organized 
and  successful  poultry  farms  in  the  vicinity  of 
Baltimore  will  be  visited  and,  if  facilities  per- 
mit, an  excursion  will  be  made  to  the  Vineland 
district  of  New  Jersey.  —  Winter  and  Spring 
terms. 

8.  Animal  Husbandry,  Dairying  and  Hor- 
ticulture.— Livestock  judging  with  special  ref- 
erences to  dairy  cattle,  will  consist  of  practical 
work;  with  the  school  herd  as  well  as  the  best 
herds  in  this  vicinity.  Types,  breeds  and  breed- 
ing of  livestock  will  be  fully  treated,  also  its 
feeding,  care  and  management.  The  most  com- 
mon diseases   of   livestock   and   their   treatment, 
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including  tuberculin  testing,  will  be  carefully 
studied.  The  composition  and  handling  of  milk 
and  its  products,  including  practice  in  the  sepa- 
ration of  cream,  demonstrations  in  buttermaking 
and  the  Babcock  testing  of  milk,  skimmed 
milk,  buttermilk  and  cream,  will  be  studied. 
The  following  subjects  in  horticultural  work 
will  be  carefully  treated:  Judging  and  identifi- 
cation of  fruits  and  vegetables,  including  ap- 
ples, grapes  and  potatoes;  methods  of  culture; 
choice  of  location ;  kinds  of  soil  and  their  prepa- 
ration;  methods  of  propagating  plants;  selection 
of  nursery  stock;  fertilizers  and  their  applica- 
tion; thinning  of  fruits;  pruning  of  fruit 
trees;  harvesting  and  marketing  of  fruit  and 
vegetables;  varieties  and  their  adaptations; 
storage  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  with  particular 
reference  to  home  storage.  Special  attention  will 
be  given  to  small  fruits. — Fall  and  Spring  terms. 

9.  Economic  Entomology  and  Plant  Pa- 
thology.— This  course  will  include  a  study  of 
the  common  diseases  and  insect  pests  of  fruits, 
vegetables  and  farm  crops.  The  life  histories 
of  pests  will  be  taken  up  as  a  basis  for  the 
consideration  of  their  control  by  spraying  and 
other  means.  Spraying  apparatus  and  materials 
will  be  discussed.  The  elements  of  bee-keeping 
will  be  treated  under  the  following  heads: 
Breeds  of  bees,  their  habits  and  life  histories, 
production  of  comb  honey  and  extracted  honey, 
control  of  swarming,  uniting  and  dividing  of 
colonies,  winter  and  spring  management,  types 
of  hives,  honey  plants,  diseases  of  bees. — Winter 
term. 

10.  Agricultural  Economics. — The  factors 
of  agricultural  production,  land,  labor  and 
capital  will  be  considered  in  the  light  of  present 
conditions.  Principles  of  credit  will  be  studied 
with  special  reference  to  systems  of  farm  credit 
now  in  operation.  Prices  and  marketing  of 
farm  products,  cost  of  production,  co-operation 
in  production  and  marketing  will  receive  the 
attention  warranted  by  their  rapidly  increasing 
importance.  Systems  of  farm  accounting  now  in 
common  use  will  be  treated  and  definite  data 
from  actual  farm  experience  will  be  used  for 
practice  work  in  handling  accounts. — Winter 
term. 


11.  Soils,  Fertilizers  and  Farm  Crops. — 
The  following  topics  will  be  treated:  Kinds  of 
soil,  including  their  origin,  physical  and  chemi- 
cal characteristics;  requirements  of  organic  mat- 
ter; control  of  soil  moisture;  commercial  fertili- 
zers and  farm  manures;  and  the  value  of  crop 
rotation.  The  chief  cereal  and  forage  crops 
will  be  stujdied  with  reference  to  their  climatic 
and  soil  requirements,  preparation  of  the  soil, 
seeds  and  seeding,  fertilization,  harvesting  and 
marketing   and   feeding  values. — Spring   term. 


Equipment.  —  This  department  is  well  sup- 
plied with  equipment  and  other  laboratory 
facilities  which  enable  us  to  emphasize  very 
strongly  the  practical  side  of  the  work.  About 
fifteen  acres  of  good  land  are  now  under  culti- 
vation and  will  "serve  as  a  farm  crop,  fruit  and 
garden  laboratory.  A  barn  with  suitable  herd 
of  dairy  cows,  a  horse  and  possibly  a  piggery, 
together  with  neighboring  farms  with  various 
classes  of  livestock,  will  furnish  ample  facili- 
ties for  practical  demonstrations  and  laboratory 
work.  A  dairy  laboratory  with  separator,  churn 
and  Babcock  testers,  and  other  necessary  equip- 
ment, will  provide  laboratory  work  for  the 
care  and  handling  of  milk  and  its  products. 
The  poultry  laboratories  are  equipped  with  a 
mammoth  incubator,  2400-egg  capacity,  a  num- 
ber of  lamp  and  electric  incubators,  both  oil 
and  coal  stove  brooders,  and  ample  equipment 
for  hatching  and  rearing  chicks  with  hens. 
Twelve  poultry  buildings,  accommodating  about 
300  hens  of  various  breeds  and  varieties,  will 
serve  for  all  kinds  of  practical  work  in  judging, 
culling,  care  and  management  of  chicks  and 
hens.  The  market,  eggs  and  poultry  laboratory 
is  equipped  with  fattening  crates,  various  kinds 
of  scales,  dissecting  and  caponizing  instruments, 
shipping  packages  of  various  designs  and  other 
miscellaneous  apparatus  used  in  handling  this 
important  work.  Special  apparatus  is  being 
provided  for  investigation  of  improved  methods 
of  instructing  the  blind  in  agriculture,  new 
equipment  suited  to  their  use,  and  the  adaptation 
of  their  environment  to  the  particular  needs  of 
the  blind  in  agriculture. 
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Commercial  Department 
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In  the  Commercial  Department,  courses  in 
salesmanship,  store  management  (which  includes 
principles  of  buying  and  retailing),  Business 
Administration,  life  insurance,  and  business 
procedure  are  offered.  Other  courses  will  be 
given   to   suit  individual   requirements. 

i.  Life  Insurance. — The  field  of  life  insur- 
ance, as  well  as  of  other  kinds  of  insurance, 
offers  large  opportunities  to  the  man  with  ener- 
gy and  initiative.  Insurance  is  also  a  splendid 
avocational  subject  or  side  line.  For  the  fore- 
going reasons,  a  well-balanced  course  is  given. 
This  course  includes  instruction  on  the  following 
topics:  Life  insurance,  the  insurance  company, 
value  of  life  insurance,  the  insurance  salesman, 
his  qualifications,  kinds  of  insurance,  policies, 
methods  of  approach,  methods  of  closing.  Prac- 
tice work  with  local  Insurance  companies  can 
be  secured. 

2.  Business  Administration. — This  course  is 
general  and  furnishes  a  foundation  for  store 
management  and  practice  and  is  a  prerequisite 
for   it. 

Business  administration  is  divided  into  two 
parts: 

Part  I.— Some  of  the  topics  treated  in  de- 
tail are  the  importance  of  the  distributive 
system;  the  consumer;  the  selection  of  a 
good    location;      department    stores;    chain 


"ffJTffM         stores;     mail     order     houses;     advertising, 
credit  and  collections. 

Part  II. — Includes  a  discussion  of  the 
more  important  elementary  principles  of 
commercial  law,  including  contracts,  nego- 
tiable instruments,  drafts,  notes,  checks, 
agency,  partnerships  and  corporations,  surety 
and  guarantyship,  real  property,  mortgage, 
title,  and  wills. 

3.  Salesmanship. — This  course  gives  con- 
sideration to  the  elementary  principles  of  sales- 
manship, and  the  qualities  of  a  salesman.  It 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  goods,  the  house,  and  the  principles  involved 
in  making  a  sale.  This  course  emphasizes  such 
problems  in  salesmanship  as  the  gaining  of  an 
audience,  the  securing  of  attention,  the  arousing 
of  interest,  the  stimulation  of  a  desire,  the 
answering  of  objections,  the  selection  of  pros- 
pects, the  closing  of  the  sale. 

Practical  experience  will  be  given  in  retail 
selling  in  the  store  of  the  Institution  located  on 
the  grounds.  Practice  in  selling  insurance  will 
be  arranged  for  each  student  taking  insurance 
as  a  vocational  training. 

4.  Clinical  Salesmanship. — Includes  primar- 
ily the  application  of  the  principles  of  sales- 
manship.     It  includes  training  in   public  speak- 
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ing  so  that  a  man  will  feel  capable  of  getting  on 
his  feet  and  taking  his  part  in  a  discussion  in 
a  meeting  or  in  business.  Voice  placement  and 
posture  are  emphasized. 

5.  Store  Management  and  Practice. — This 
course  treats  of  the  principles  involved  in  buy- 
ing goods  and  selling  them  at  retail.  Some  of 
the  topics  treated  somewhat  in  detail  are  the 
economic  importance  of  retailing;  types  of  cus- 
tomers; window  dressing;  the  selection  and  pur- 
chase of  quick-turning  merchandise;  pricing;, 
the  development  and  establishment  of  the  store 
policies.  Actual  practice  will  be  given  in  mak- 
ing purchases  for  a  small  store  and  in  its  man- 
agement. The  training  store  is  located  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Institution. 


Equipment.  —  The  Commercial  Department 
is  fully  supplied  with  all  the  necessary  equip- 
ment for  the  successful  administration  of  the 
courses  given  by  it.  For  the  purpose  of  giving 
practical  experience  in  mercantile  pursuits,  there 
is  a  well-equipped  store  on  the  grounds  of  the 
institute.  The  equipment  and  the  arrangement 
of  this  store  have  been  especially  designed  and 
planned  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  blind. 
In  this  store  is  sold  such  articles  as  are  need- 
ed by  the  people  living  on  the  grounds  and  such 
articles  as  may  be  made  by  the  men  in  the 
various  departments  of  the  institution.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  foregoing,  there  will  be  included 
such  articles  as  it  is  anticipated  the  men  will 
handle  in  stores  of  their  own — tobacco,  cigars, 
cigarettes,  candies,  stationery,  and  magazines. 


Industrial  Department 


In  addition  to  the  courses  outlined,  others 
will  be  introduced  as  the  occasion  demands. 
To  fit  men  for  the  manufacturing  field,  special 
training  is  given  in  details  connected  with  the 
shop  and  factory.  Courses  are  also  offered  those 
who  wish  to  enter  the  field  of  geenral  mechani- 
cal  and  electrical  engineering. 

1.  Woodworking. — Practical  work  is  given  in 
the  handling  of  various  carpenter's  tools.  At 
first,  simple  pieces  of  furniture  are  made,  later 
those  of  more  complicated  design.  Short  talks 
are  given,  explaining  the  kinds  and  uses  of  lum- 
ber and  describing  the  care  and  use  of  tools. 
Practice  is  given  in  obtaining  the  various  kinds 
of  wood-finishing. 

2.  Auto-Mechanics. — This  course  covers  a 
study  of  the  automobile  with  the  idea  of  en- 
abling the  student  to  understand  its  operation 
and  repair.  Practical  work  in  the  shop  con- 
sists of  learning  the  names  and  construction 
of  parts;  troubles  to  be  expected  and  the  mak- 
ing of  repairs.  The  practice  work  is  supple- 
mented with  talks  on  the  design  and  principle 
of  modern  gas  engines,  carburetion,  ignition 
systems,  cooling  systems  and  lubricating  systems. 

3.  Machine  Shop  Practice. — Practical  work 
is  given  in  metal  working  in  conjunction  with 
Auto  Mechanics.  Machine  Tool  Practice  is 
covered  by  training  in  the  operation  of  the 
lathe,  shaper  and  drill  press.  Machine  work  is 
done  on  automobile  parts;  old  parts  are  re- 
paired, and  new  parts  are  made.  This  course 
is    especially    intended    for    the    man    who    has 


some  vision,   although  it  is  known   that  a  man 
entirely  blind  can  operate  such  equipment. 

4.  The  Vulcanizing. — This  is  a  shop  course 
in  repairing  and  vulcanizing  automobile  tires. 
The  course  covers  tube  repair  and  the  repair 
of  injuries  to  casings  as  blow-outs,  rim  cuts, 
retreading  and  relining. 

5.  Industrial  Management. — Lectures  are 
given  on  the  value  of  good  management  with 
reference  to  the  handling  of  materials,  machin- 
ery and  men.  The  course  covers  discussions  of 
organization,  the  types  of  business,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  modern  factory  system,  economic 
handling  of  materials  in  the  factory,  time  and 
motion  study,  details  of  work  in  departments, 
systems  of  wage  payment,  labor  problems  and 
such  other  topics  as  give  a  broad  conception  of 
modern  factory  management.  Lectures  are  made 
thoroughly  practicable. 

6.  Manual  Training. — This  course  covers 
different  kinds  of  hand  work.  Baskets,  flower 
stands,  sewing  trays  and  other  useful  articles 
are  made  of  reed.  The  method  of  weaving 
cane  seats  in  chairs  is  taught. 

7.  Bookbinding. — This  work  consists  of  such 
operations  of  book  and  magazine  binding  as 
the  cutting  out  of  the  material,  sewing  the 
sections  together,  making  the  covers  and  assem- 
bling the   parts. 

8.  Shop  Mathematics. — Such  problems  and 
rules  of  arithmetic  and  algebra  are  taught  as 
are  needed  by  the  worker  in  the  shop.  This 
covers   the    description   of  tools,    apparatus    and 
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materials  used  in  connection  with  carpenter  work 
and  the  metal  trades. 

9.  Special  Courses. — It  is  the  policy  of  the 
school  to  build  up  special  courses  for  individual 
needs.     The  following  courses  are  now  offered: 

a.  Elements  of  electricity. 

b.  Elementary  principles  of  mechanical 
engineering. 

c.  The  history  and  problems  of  organized 
labor. 

d.  The  principles  and  application  of  in- 
dustrial  education. 

e.  A  reading  course  in  business  adminis- 
tration and  economic  problems. 

f.  Operation  of  special  machinery  for 
which  the  individual  is  being  trained  as 
an    operator. 


Equipment.  —  All  equipment  necessary  to 
successfully  carry  on  the  various  branches  of 
work  in  the  Industrial  Department  is  installed 
and   at  the   disposal   of  those  taking  courses. 

The  woodworking  shop  is  equipped  with 
benches,  carpenter's  tools,  special  jigs  and  other 
tools.  The  machine  shop  is  furnished  with 
machines  for  experimental  work  and  the  prepar- 
ation  of  materials  for   instruction.     The   equip- 


ment consists  of  wood-turning  lathe,  grindstone 
and  emery  wheel,  band  saw,  universal  saw 
bench,  drill  press,  a  wood-working  planer,  a 
metal  shaper,  woodworking  joiner  and  a  metal- 
working  lathe. 

The  bindery  has  all  the  necessary  small  tools, 
paper  cutter  and  paper  presses;  likewise,  the 
basketry,  chair  caning,  hammock  making  and 
rug  weaving  workshops  are  furnished  with  all 
the  necessary  equipment  to  give  instructions 
successfully. 

In  the  auto  mechanics  shop,  where  the  practi- 
cal auto  repair  work  is  taught,  there  is  a 
complete  chassis  and  power  plant  of  an  auto- 
mobile, so  that  the  car  can  be  taken  apart  and 
assembled  and  run.  Additional  spare  parts 
for  study  are  furnished.  Further  practical  ex- 
perience is  gained  by  working  on  the  cars,  trucks 
and  ambulance  of  the  Institute  which  are  in 
service.  Every  effort  is  made  to  obtain  special 
equipment  for  experimental  or  individual 
training. 

The  vulcanizing  shop  is  fully  equipped  with 
all  hand  tools,  benches  and  mandrels  for  build- 
ing up  repairs  to  automobile  tires.  There  is 
a  complete  steam  vulcanizer  and  other  equip- 
ment such  as  a  tire  roll   and  a  tire  spreader. 
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Courses. — Elementary  courses  are  offered  cov- 
ering voice,  piano,  string  and  wind  instruments, 
and  also  the  instruments  of  percussion.  Every 
effort  will  be  made  to  give  each  student  electing 
this  work  enough  training  to  enable  him  to  play, 
at  least  for  his  own  enjoyment  and  recreation, 
on  one  or  more  intsruments.  An  advanced  course 
will  be  given  to  those  who  may  elect  music  as  a 
vocational  study. 

Every  effort  will  be  made  to  raise  the  standard 
of  music  by  having  the  students  perform  and 
hear  compositions  of  graded  character.  To  this 
end  many  entertainments  are  given  in  the  school 
and  the  pupils  are  encouraged,  also,  to  attend 
many  of  the  best  concerts  in  the  City  of  Balti- 
more, including  those  by  the  Baltimore  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


Equipment.  —  The  Department  of  Music  is 
fully  equipped  to  meet  the  demands  of  all.  The 
department  has  a  competent  staff  of  instructors, 
but  if  any  subject  or  instrument  should  be 
elected  which  is  not  regularly  taught,  the  best 
possible  teachers  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  de- 
partment from  the  Peabody  Conservatory  of 
Music.  The  equipment  consists  of  pianos,  string 
and  wind  instruments  as  chosen  by  the  pupils. 
The  rooms  for  practice  are  so  arranged  that 
the  student  is  always  under  the  guidance  of  the 
supervisors.  Ensemble  playing  and  chorus  sing- 
ing are  encouraged  through  an  orchestra  and  a 
glee  club. 
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AVOCATIONAL  COURSES 


This  is  primarily  a  vocaotional  institution, 
aiming  to  prepare  its  students  to  make  a  living 
in  certain  lines  of  commercial,  industrial  and 
agricultural  pursuits,  but  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  neglect  health,  citizenship  and  that 
portion  of  the  twenty-four  hours  devoted  to 
amusement  and  recreation.  As  the  blind  are 
unable  to  enjoy  many  of  the  sports  and  pas- 
times indulged  in  by  the  sighted,  a  hobby  or 
avocation  will  not  only  furnish  self-entertain- 
ment, but,  in  most  instances,  will  be  a  source  of 
revenue  and  of  great  satisfaction.  Among  some 
of  the  avocational  courses,  we  are  prepared  to 
give  the  following: 


Book  Binding  Insurance, 

Basketry  Music 

Bee  Keeping  Poultry  Keeping 

Chair  Caning  Rug  Weaving 

Hammock  Making  Woodworking 
We  strongly  recommend  that  at  least  one  be 
elected  by  each  student.  It  can  readily  be  seen 
that  the  men  whose  vocational  work  is  in  the 
commercial  or  industrial  world  will  do  well  to 
make  poultry  keeping,  for  example,  an  avoca- 
tional study,  and  those  who  are  specializing  in 
agriculture  will,  perhaps,  find  music,  basketry  or 
wood  working  an  excellent  pastime.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  many  of  our  vocational  courses  lend 
themselves  admirably  to  avocational  work. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  AND  SOCIAL  EDUCATION 


That  the  social,  recreational  and  physical  side 
of  life  may  not  be  neglected,  a  well-equipped 
double  bowling  alley,  large  swimming  pool, 
commodious  and  well-furnished  gymnasium  and 
nicely  appointed  social  rooms,  have  been  pro- 
vided. Definite  instruction  and  practice,  about 
one  hour  a  day,  are  given  in  bowling,  swimming 
and  gymnastics;   dances  are  held  each  Monday 


and  Thursday  evening,  and  other  entertain- 
ments are  given  our  students  and  others  by  local 
or  visiting  talent.  These  gatherings  are  for 
recreation  and  entertainment,  but,  as  the  danc- 
ing instructor  attends  all  dances  and  our  social 
directors  are  always  present,  they  form  as  defi- 
nite a  part  of  our  educational  program  as  any 
other  departmental  work. 


Those  who  wish  to  have  the  EVERGREEN 
REVIEW  sent  to  them  regularly,  please  notify  the 
Editor,  Evergreen  Review,  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
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Over  a  Century  in  Business 
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John  H.  Pray  &  Sons  Co. 

646-650  WASHINGTON   STREET,  BOSTON 


Home  Writing  Device  SftS  A  Boon  to  the  Blind 
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The  device  is  built  for  substantial 
use  and  is  sold  with  a  guarantee  that  if 
after  ten  days'  trial,  it  does  not  give 
complete  satisfaction  it  may  be  re- 
turned and  the  money  will  be  promptly 
refunded. 

With  the  Home  Writing  Device  the 
Blind  are  enabled  to  pass  many  pleas- 
ant hours   in  writing  their  own  letters. 

The  device  holds  the  paper  firmly, 
spaces  the  lines  evenly, — the  space  of 
of  each  line  being  indicated  by  a  soft 
||  "click"  of  the  ratchet.  The  spacing 
can  therefore  be  determined  by  hear- 
ing  or   touch. 

The  guide  bar  enables  the  writer  to 
write  in  straight  lines  and  at  the  same 
time  form  the  loops  and  stems  of  let- 
ters extending  below  the  line. 

Being  simple  of  construction,  it  is 
readily  handled  by  the  blind  and  ad- 
mits of  the  use  of  any  ordnary  writing 
paper.  The  writing  surface  is  per- 
fectly smooth,  there  being  no  lines  or 
ridges    to    follow. 

The  Home  Writing  Device  for  the  Blind  is  the  first  and  only  device  to  overcome  satisfactorily, 
the  handicap  of  blindness  in  writing  and  is  therefore  hailed  as  a  "Boon  to  the  Blind"  by  those  who 
are  using  it  and  is  highly  recommended  by  teachers  of  the  blind.  Being  priced  within  reach  of  all, 
the  Home  Writing  device  offers  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  for  the  multitude  of  blind  who 
have  not  learned  to  operate  a  typewriter  and  for  those  who  cannot  afford  typewriters. 

Blindness  is  no  longer  a  handicap  in  writing  letters  when  the  Home  Writing  Device  for  the 
Blind  is  used.  It  is  a  practical,  simple  but  perfect  working  machine,  invented  by  a  blind  man,  whose 
name    (Home)    it  bears. 

Tell  the  blind  about  the  Home  Writing  Device  for  the  Blind.  Price,  $3.50  postpaid.  Make  money 
orders   payable   and   address   all   communications    to 

P.  O.  BOX  1048 


C.  A.  SPAULDING,  Mgr.        LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Telephone  Roxbury  3083-W 


SILAS  G.  HAWES 

For  many  years  with  Williams  &  Everett 

Foreign  and  American  Paintings 

Restoring  Paintings  a  Specialty 


34  SCHOOL  STREET 


BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Burditt  &  Williams  Co.,  Hardware 

established  1860  95  SUMMER  ST.,  BOSTON 

One  minute  from  Chauncey  Street  Subway 

Everything  in  Hardware  for  Camp,  Cottage  or 
Mansion.  A  Specialty  of  Fine  Trimmings  for 
Church,  School,  Municipal  and  Hospital  Build- 
ings. Automobile  Sundries.  Aluminum  Cook- 
ing Utensils.       Pyrex   Glass   Cooking   Utensils 

Our  Prices  are  Right,  Our  Service  Designed 
to  be  of  the  Best. 


J.  B.  JAMIESON 

77  Summer  St.,  Boston 

COTTON  YARNS 

of  all  descriptions 
Correspondence  Solicited 


Q 


Products : 


HASE 


Seventy-one  years 
leadership  in 
manufacturing. 

1847—1918 


Leatherwove  for  Upholstering,  Mohair  Velvets.  Drednaut 
Motor  Topping,  Wexford  Motor  Cloths  CPure  Mohairs 
and  Mixtures),  Plush  and  Wool  Motor  Robes,  Steamer 
Rugs,  Motor  Car  Fabrics,  Radiator  Covers,  Furwove 
Cloakings  and  Trimmings. 

L.  C.  CHASE  &  CO.,  BOSTON 

NEW  YORK  DETROIT  CHICAGO 


F.  A.  Foster  &  Co.,/™. 

Makers  of 

Puritan  Mills 
Drapery  Fabrics 

Including 

Plain  and  Printed  Cretonnes,  Taffetas 
Scrims,  Voiles,  Marquisettes,  etc. 

322-330  Summer  Street  and  12  West  Street 
BOSTON 

ARTHUR  L  JOHNSON  CO. 

(Snlf,  aknnt0  nni  Outing  SfcnmattaB 
Sfmpnrtei  (Elfltlftttg  g>perialtt*fi 


1 80  Devonshire  Street 


John  Hancock  Building 


BOSTON 


Empire 
Laundry  Machinery  Go. 

352  WESTERN  AVE. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

LAUNDRY  MACHINERY 
AND  APPLIANCES 

for  Hotels   and 
Institutions 


JAMES    M.    FULTON 

BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA  CONDUCTOR  AND  INSTRUCTOR 

Coaching    in    Light    Opera    and    Minstrel    Productions 

Private   instructions   on  Band   and   Orchestra   instruments 

MUSIC  ARRANGED 

For  Band,  Orchestra,  Piano,  Etc. 

W  Over  500  compositions  and  arrangements  in  catalogue  of  leading  publishers. 

Studio,  72  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Phone:  Back  Bay  4357— J— 

MUSIC  FURNISHED  FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 
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Fine  Stationery,  Engraving 
and  Printing;  Wedding, 
Class  Day  and  Club 
Reception  and  Vis- 
iting Cards 


OFFICE  SUPPLY  HOUSE 
57-61     FRANKLIN      ST.,     BOSTON 


WEAK  ARCHES 

Cause  Headache,  Pains  in  the  Back, 
Knees  and  Feet 

Dr.  Miller's  Famous 
Arch  Supporters 

Give    instant    relief,    very    light    wmght,    com- 
fortable,   durable,   made   with   aluminum. 

Miller's  Celebrated  Shoes 

correct    defective    feet    and    prevent    flat    foot. 
Consult   me    or   order   by   mail. 

68  B  Pemberton  Square,  Boston 

Near  Somerset  Street 


China  and  Glass 

Of  Every  Description 
and  for  Every  Use 

Open  stock  Dinnerware — 
French 
English 
Japanese 
American 

Table  Glass,  Silverware  and 
Lamps 


Our  Hotel  Department  is  ready  to 
estimate  on  all  requirements  in 
tableware  of  Hotels,  Restaurants, 
Clubs  and  Institutions. 


Mitchell,  Woodbury  Co. 

"The      House      that      is      Known      by      the 
Customers   it  Keeps" 

560     Atlantic    Ave.,    Cor.    Congress    St. 
Boston 


FRENCH    CLEANSERS 

A.  R.  DALOZ,  Inc. 

Personal  Attention  Given  to  Your  Cleaning 

and  Dyeing 
Cheerful  Information  Factory  Prices 

Special    Prices    to    the    readers    of 
The  Outlook  For  the  Blind 

Office,  Colonial  Bldg.  100  Boylston  St. 

BROOKLINE,    213    Washington    St. 
WALTHAM,   223   Moody   Street 
CHELSEA,    371    Broadway 
ROXBURY,     338     Blue    Hill     Avenue 
NEWTONVILLE,  S.  Washington   St. 

Main  Office  and  Works,  70  Ceylon  St. 
Roxbury,  Tel.  Rox  980 


Raw  son  Market  Co. 

171  Summer  Street 

Three  doors  from  So.  Station 
All    Kinds    Fresh    Fish 

POULTRY,  GAME,  MEATS 

FANCY  VEGETABLES  AND 
FRUITS 


F.    L.    MUNSON 
P.   E.   RAWSON 


A.    C.    DREW 
J.    CLOUTER 


MOSELEYS  FACE  CREAM 


(Made   from   a  French   formula) 

is  softening  and  cleans- 
ing— take  a  jar  with  you 
on  your  next  motor  trip, 
and  see  how  it  takes  the 
dust    out   of   your    skin. 

— On   sale  at — 

Jordan,  Marsh  & 
Company 

165   Tremont   Street  Boston,   Mass. 

Mail    orders    filled 
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INTERNATIONAL  TRUST  COMPANY 

BOSTON, 

MASS 

Capital  Stock,  $1,000,000 

SURPLUS  EARNED,  $1,000,00 

CHARLES    G.   BANCROFT 

A.  FRANCIS  HAYDEN 

PRESIDENT 

TRUST    OFFICER 

FREDERICK   AYER 

EDWARD   H.    GRAHAM 

VICE    PRESIDENT 

ASSISTANT     TREASURER 

HENRF   L.  JEWETT 

CHESTER  B.  PIERCE 

VICE     PRESIDENT     AND     SECRETARY 

ASSISTANT     TREASURER 

CLIFFORD    B.   WHITNEY 

HOWARD  NORTON 

TREASURER 

AUDITOR 

CORRESPONDENCE     INVITED 

Arthur  C.  Farley  William  D.  Harvey 

William  T.  Farley  Fred  P.  Harvey 

Fred  H.  Tucker 


FARLEY,  HARVEY   &  CO 

Importers  and  Wholesalers  of 

DRY  GOODS 


141  to  149  ESSEX  STREET,  BOSTON 

Established  1874 

P.   PASTENE   &    CO. 

IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS 

ITALIAN  PRODUCTS 

PURITY  OLIVE  OIL 

69  to  75  FULTON  ST.  BOSTON 


A.  Yance,  Pres. 


A.  J.  Fotch,  Treas. 


A.  B.  FOTCH,  Inc. 

COLD  STORAGE 

Repairing,  Remodeling,  Custom  Work 
a  Specialty  at  Reasonable  Prices 

8  Winter  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Tel,  Beach  1657-M  Established  1888 


(Compliments  of 


NOYES  BROS 
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Special  Offer  to  Phonograph  Owners 

You  must  have  a  lot  of  Records.    If  you  are  tired  of  them, 
Exchange  for  different  ones 

OUR  CHARGE  IS    10  CENTS  ON   EACH   RECORD 

20  to  40  off  on  virtually  new  records  to  the  readers  of  the  Outlook  For  the  Blind 

Send  for  particulars,  is  free,  to  the  headquarters  for  buying  and  selling  and 
exchange  of  any  make  phonograph  records. 


J.    FRAN  CO  N  I 


61  Eliot  Street 


Boston 


Telephone 
Connection 


Formerly  with 
Martin  Bates  &  Sons 


W.  DAVIDSON 


Practical  Furrier 

175  TREMONT  STREET 

Furs  Relined,  Repaired  and  Re-dyed 

Seal  and  Persian  Made  Over  to 

Latest  Fashions 

Charges  Reasonable 

Raw  Furs  Bought 


Furs  Stored 
and  Insured 


Fur  Garments 
Made  to  Order 


Hathaway's 
Drop  Instep  Shop 

DIFFERENT— BETTER  THAN  ANY  OTHER 

SHOE  EVER  DESIGNED  FOR 

THIS  COMPLAINT 

Besides  supporting  and  comforting  the  arch  of 
the  foot,  it  strengthens  the  weakened  ankles 
and  allows  one  to  walk  with  elasticity  of  tread 

Hathaway's  Shoe  Shop 

near  faneuil  hall  52  Merchants  Row 


Mme.  Bradshaw 

DRESSMAKER 

246   Huntington   Ave. 
Boston,  Mass. 

Four  years  exerience  with   one 

of  the  largest  firms  in 

Boston. 

Evening  Gowns  a  Specialty 


BRECK'S     Seeds 

Of  Every  Kind 
Implements,   Machines,   Woodenware 

Nursery    and    Seed    Trial    Grounds 

THE  BRECK-ROBINSON  NURSERY  CO. 

Monroe    Station,    Lexington,    Mass. 

Especial  Attention  paid  to  Landscape  De- 
signing,   Planting,    Forestry,    Horticulture, 
etc. 
BRECK'S  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY 

Farms,  Suburban  Property,  etc. 
BRECK'S  BUREAU 

Furnishes  approved  employes,  Mercantile  Agricultural, 

Horticultural 

JOSEPH   BRECK   &    SONS 

Telephone    Richmond    2360  51-52    Market    St. 

BOSTON,   MASS. 

e.  C.  Slattery  Co. 

Distinctive  and  Exclusive 

Apparel  for 
Women  and  Misses 

Superior  Qualities,  Always 
Moderate  Prices 


The  Exceptional 

in  Candy  Quality 

PAGE  &  SHAW 

The  Candy  of  Excellence 


BOSTON 

New  York 
Philadelphia 
Lynn         Salem 

and  all  principal 
cities 
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MANUFACTURERS 


KAKAS-BROS.INC. 

FURRIERS 


RELIABLE  FURS 

RELIABLE  INFORMATION 

RELIABLE  PRICES 


NO  MISREPRESENTATION 
AS  TO  VALUES 


COLD  STORAGE 


72  Chauncey  St.,  Boston 


Telephone,  Beach  48 


A  Sail  Loft  for  Over  Fifty  Years 

Kodaks   and   Camera   Supplies 

ROBERT  MILLER  &  CO. 

Developing  and  Printing 

AWNINGS 

W.  A-  Claflin  &  Co. 

WASHERS-APRONS 

APOTHECARIES 

Flags  and  Decorations,  Tents  and  Canopies, 

New  and  Old   Canvas    Covers,  Gymnasium 
Mats,   Laundry  Bags,   Cotton  Goods,  Wide 
Ducks,  at  Retail. 

57  Main  Street 
WATERTOWN,  MASS. 

230  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone  Richmond  823 

Flashlights  and  Batteries 

4Mif^ 

II    QOMAN5 

SOLOV-HINDS  CO. 

W^y       POUDQB 

Tailor  Suits 

>i\Wk  :Jkh^ 

and  Gowns 

352  BOYLSTON  STREET 
BOSTON 

k^w^^^^~^  — If  U — ^^!*5^^ 

ROMAN'S     POUDRE     DE     BEAUTE^ ^ 

A     facial     powder     of     Parisian     charm     which 
has     been     the     vogue     in     exclusive     circles     for', 
many  years  due  to  its  purity,   delicate  fraerance,  ,: 
coolness    and    affinity    for    the    skin.      Four    tints  - 
—brunette,    flesh,    pinl;    and    white.      Made    fresh   ; 
daily     to     mat     patrons'     requirements.       Price 
$1.00     postpaid.       Generous    sample    10c.       Order 
todnr    direct. 
ROMAN.  The  Perfumer.  •  S65  Boylston  St.,. Boston,  Mass., 

Successor  to 
Mrs.  J.  C.  White 


G.  J.  ESSELEN 

Artists'  Materials,  School  Supplies,  Kindergarten  Goods,  Children's  Novelties,  Valentinei 


Easter,  Christmas  and  New  Year  Cards,  and  Birthday  Cards  a  Specialty 
also  Favors  for  all  occasions 


19  Bromfield  St. 


Boston,  Mass. 
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11  YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE  IN 


RENEWING  and  REPAIRING 
LEAKY  ROOFS  Of  All  Kinds 


ONLY  FIRST  CLASS  work  done  and  CHARGES  as  reasonable  as  consistent 
with  the  best  of  workmanship.    Reasonable  ESTIMATES  and  EXPERT  advice  gladly 


given. 


75  Pitts  Street 


E.  B.  BADGER  &  SONS  CO. 


Tel.  Hayk't  3700 


Boston,  Mass. 


J.  B.  HUNTER 
COMPANY 

HARDWARE 

60  Summer  Street 
Boston 


HOWARD  ICE  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1842 

COAL 

Wood-Coke 
CHARCOAL 


Watertown, 


Massachusetts 


BEAUTIFUL 

Lawns   and  Gardens 

Use   Lowell   Lawn   and   Garden 
Dressing  With  Potash 

A  quick  and  lasting  high  grade  fertilizer. 
Free  from  weed  seeds — clean  to  handle — easy 
to  apply — economical — in  5,  10  and  20- lb. 
packages. 

Enough  for   100   Sq.   Ft.   40c 
Enough  for  500  Sq.  Ft.  $1.25 

Send  for  descriptive  circular.  Seedsmen, 
Hardware,  General  Stores  and  Department 
Stores   sell   it. 

LOWELL  FERTILIZER  CO. . 

40   N.   Market   Street,  Boston 


Wm.  Leavens  &  Co.,  Inc. 

FURNITURE 
MANUFACTURERS 

32  Canal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Near  Haymarket  Square        Telephone  154  Haymarkat 

United  States 
Rubber   Co. 


EVERYTHING  IN  RUBBER 


280-284  Summer  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


ALL     ^V 

KINDS 


STONE  &  FORSYTH  CO. 

67    KINGSTON    STREET 
BOSTON,    MASS. 
Specialties    in 

High   Grade   and   Novel 
Wrapping   Papers   and 
Twine.      Bags   and 
Envelopes 


For   Mill,    Store 
and  Family  Use 

IN  ANY  QUANTITY 

Manufacturers    of 
Folding    Paper    Boxes,    Hygienic 
Paper   Towels 
Factory   at   Everett 
Paper   Goods,    Paper   Drinking    Cupa 


Made    to 
Order 


XL 


ADVER  TI  SEMEN  TS 


Telephone  2862  Beach 


Alessandro  G.Baldini 

Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 

64  St.  James  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


Heywood    Brothers 

and 

Wakefield    Company 


Manufacturers  of 

Cane  and  Wood  Seat  Chairs 

Bent  Wood  Chairs,  Reed  and  Rattan 

Furniture,    Children's    Carriages,    Chair    Cane,     Cane 

Webbing,  Car  Seats,  Opera  and  Folding  Chairs 

Rattan  Mats  and  Matting  and 

Rattan  Specialties 


New  York,  N.Y. 
Chicago,  111. 
Boston,  Mass. 


Gardner,  Mass. 


Warehouses 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Factories 

Wakefield,  Mass. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Portland,  Ore. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 


Chicago,  111. 


J74  Portland  Street,  Boston 


♦  Plater 


Repairer  and  Restorer  of 
Antique  and  Modern  Glass, 
China,  Silver  and  Bric-a-Brac 

ANTIQUES  A  SPECIALTY 
344  Boylston  St.                       4th  Floor 
Tel.  Back  Bay  9318         


B.  E.  BRAXTON 


Employment  Office 

First  Class  Help  Furnished. 
First  Class  Positions  Waiting. 
Special    Commissioner — Public 
Typewriting 


Real  Estate  and  Mortgages 

Property  Cared  For. 
Houses  to  Let  and  for  Sale. 
Business  Chances.     Furnished  Rooms. 
Justice  of  the  Peace. 


Telephone   Back   Bay  58155 


228  W.  Canton  Street 


Boston,  Mass. 
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Bigelow,  Kennard  &  Co. 

(INCORPORATED) 

Jewelers  and 
Silversmiths 

Makers  of 
FINE  WATCHES  AND  CLOCKS 

511  Washington  Street,  Cor.  of  West  Street, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Have  You  a  Book  Plate? 

If  you  have  a  library 
you  need  your  individual 
book  plate  beautifully  de- 
signed and  engraved. 
Send  25  cents  for  a  signed 
artist  proof  of  my  crafts- 
manship. 

BRETT 

30  Bromfield  Street  Boston 


(George  C  i§>epp 

Artist 

Besttorer  of  Snttque*  anti 
01b  $aintmg£ 

14  Park  Square 

Tel.  Beach  4271-J  Boston,  Mass. 


USED  IN  THE  FINEST  HOMES 

"A  LITTLE  CANDLE  LIKE  THIS" 

burned  in  hall  or  reception  room  re- 
moves all  trace  of  annoying  odors  and 
its  delightful  fragrance  fills  the  house. 
EGYPTIAN  DEODORIZER  AND 
AEROFUME 
Completely  destroys  odors  from  tobacco. 
Indispensible  in  the  sick  room.  Much 
appreciated  in  old  houses,  city  apart- 
ments, schools  and  public  buildings. 
Box  of  Candles  and  Holder,  25  cts. 
At  your   local   dealers.     Made   by 

THE   CANDO    COMPANY BOSTON 


Telephone  Beach  1097 


Elevator 


Optometrist- Optician 

Leslie  A.  Underwood 

128  A.  Tremont  St.,  Boston 

Opposite  Park  Street  Subway  Entrance 

HENRY  W.  SAVAGE 

(Incorporated) 

129  Tremont  Street 

Opposite  Park   Street  Subway 

See  Us  for  Anything  Pertaining  to 

Real  Estate — Mortgages — Insurance 

COLLECTION  OF  RENTS— CARE  OF  PROPERTY 

BROOKLINE  OFFICE 

1331    Beacon    Street,    Coolidge    Corner 

TELEPHONES 

Brookline  1508;  Beach  4420;  Newton  South  1641 

NEWTON    OFFICE 

564    Commonwealth   Ave.,   Newton    Centre 
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Engrossers  for  Harvard  University  since  1906 


@S 
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MARTIN  ENGRAVING  COMPANY 

141   FRANKLIN    STREET;  BOSTON 
Honor  Rolls  and  Diplomas — Send  for  Samples  and  Prices 


LIFE  ANNUITIES 

Payable     Annually,     Semi-Annually, 
Quarterly  or  Monthly 

Assures  a  guaranteed  income  throughout 
your    lifetime,    payable    On    regular    fixed 
dates. 

For  Rates,  Advise  Birth  Date 

Address 

D.  P.  TENNEY 

6  Putnam  St.,  Newton,  Mass. 

Charles  R.  Lynde 

IMPORTER  OF  CHINA  and 
GLASS 

424  Boylston  Street                 BOSTON 

HEWINS  &  HOLLIS 

4  HAMILTON  PLACE 
BOSTON 

Mrs.G.H.Eames 

Telephone — Back  Bay  5818 

GOWNS 

For  All  Occasions 

Wraps 

717  Boylston  Street                           BOSTON 

i^e^/l^M 


VOICE  CULTURE' 


AMERICAN    AND    EUROPEAN    DIPLOMAS 
Vocal   Studio 
202  Huntington  Chambers,  30  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston.     Phone  Back  Bay  3932 
WHAT   CRITICS  SAY   OP  MR.   GRANT 
Melba,  the  famous  Grand  Opera  Singer,  gave  one  of  his  pupils  a  proud  title. 
He  is  one  of  the  ablest  teachers  of  this  epoch. — William  W.  Robinson,  former  night 
editor,    Boston    Herald. 

He  is  one  of  the  World's  greatest  of  Vocal  Masters. — The  Derry  Enterprise,   Derry, 
N.    H. 

PUBLISHER'S    NOTE 
For  booklet  of  Mr.  Grant's  "Pen  Works  on  Voice,"  the  musical  sensation  of  the  age, 
also    his   Books,    address   Branch   K,    Greater   Boston    Pub.    Co.,    Inc.      Box    15,    Station   A, 
Boston,  Mass. 
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A  DELICIOUS,  APPETIZING,  HEALTHFUL     TABLE     LUXURY 

DIXIE    BRAND    PEANUT      BUTTER 

Can  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  Tasty  and  Dainty  Salads, 
Stuffed  Dates,  Candies,  etc.  Especially  desirable  for  Afternoon 
Teas  and  Lunches.     Book  of  Recipes    sent    free    upon    application. 


THE  KELLY  PEANUT  COMPANY 


Ask  your  grocer 


185  and  187  STATE  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


W.  H.  LERNED  &  SONS 

Greater  Boston's  Leading*  Butter  and  Egg* 
Specialists 

Our  prize  butter,  which  has  won  two 
silver  cups  in  1918,  is  put  up  in  %-lh. 
prints  and  5  and  10-lb.  boxes.  It  is 
lightly  salted  and  keeps  sweet  because 
made  under  the  most  sanitary  condi- 
tions. The  creamery  is  all  cement, 
the  tables  are  white  glass,  the  cream 
tanks  are  aluminum;  the  only  part 
made  of  wood  is  the  churn.  After 
each  churning,  live  steam  is  used  for 
sterilizing.  Order  a  trial  box  by  mail 
or  'phone  and  we  assure  you  prompt 
personal    attention. 

The   Third   Generation   of    Lerned's    as 

Buttermen 
87   Faneuil   Kail  Market  Bstab.   1837 


Frank  Gair  Macomber 


Insurance 


151  MILK  STREET,  BOSTON 


Liquor  Habit 

AND   DRUG  HABITS 

treated  along  modern  and  ethical  lines 
amid  homelike  comforts  and  surround- 
ings. Patients  accepted  by  the  day  or 
week. 

For    further    information,    write,    call 
or  telephone. 

DR.  SCHAEFER'S  HOSPITAL 

(Established    9   Years) 

304  NEWBURY  ST.,  BOSTON 

Tel.  (day  or  night)  Black  Bay  3970 


L.   MARINO 

LADIES*  TAILOR 

Riding  Habits  and 

Automobile  Coats 

Main  Entrance: 

126  Massachusetts  Ave. 

Room  211  Boston,  Mass 

Telephone  Back  Bay  6143 


l.  w.  McCarthy 

Player  Pianos,  Pianos  and 
Talking  Machines 

Tuning  and  Repairing 

65  and  88  Note  Music  Rolls 

Room  202 

36  Bromfield  St.  Boston 

Tel.  Main  50746 

Years 

or  more  ago  we  fitted 
up  the  old  Perkins  In- 
stitute    with     benches 
and   aequipment.     Also 
the  Royal  Normal  Col- 
lege   in   England.      Dr. 
Campbell     gave     us     a 
personal    letter    of    ap- 
preciation.    Lately  we  have  helped  equip  a 
lot  of  Schools  for  Blind  Soldiers  in  Canada 
and  the  U.  S. 

We  serve  intelligently  in  Hardware,  Tools 
or  Auto  Supplies. 

Chandler  &  Barber  Co. 


124  Summer  St. 


Boston 
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Our  Genuine  Butterfly  Jewelry 

For  Christmas  Gifts 
and  by  every  test  it  is  Artistic,  Exquisite,  Unique 

BUTTERFLY  JEWELRY  is  made  out  of  Rare  Tropical 
Wings  and  of  the  Smallest  Butterfly  in  the  world.  It  is 
daintily  mounted  under  Quartz  Crystal  and  set  in  Solid  Gold. 

We  have  many  rare  and  attractive  designs  in  ART 
TRAYS,  TEA  TILES,  PAPER  WEIGHTS,  ETC.  Be  sure 
to  see  our  new  offering  of  BAGS.  These  appeal  at  once 
to  the  woman  of  taste  as  being  of  the  utmost  service  and 
of    delightful    distinction. 

Prices   Are   Always    Consistently   Reasonable 

THE  BUTTERFLY  BOX 

7  Bromfield  St.,  Boston 
Mrs.  Annie  Reiff,  Prop.  Tel.  Jamaica  1541-W 


Carpets,      Rugs,      Furniture 

CLEANSED 

BY 

VACUUM 

SANITARY  DUST  REMOVING  CO. 

6  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


MR.  F.  C.  ZELTING 

INSTRUCTOR 

IN  THE  ART  OF 

SINGING 

VOICE 
SPECIALIST 

For  appointment  address 

SUITE  326-7 

HUNTINGTON   CHAMBERS 

30  Huntington  Avenue 

Tel.  Back  Bay  6015-J 


We  Sell   Plumbing   Goods   Direct  2  U 
At  Wholesale  Prices 


We   Carry    a    Full    Line   of 

Plumbing,    Heating:     and     Lighting     Supplies 

BOSTON  PLUMBING  &  LIGHTING  SUPPLY  CO. 

145   &    147   Portland    St. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Near    North    Station  Tel.    Hay    4100—4001 
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"Best  in  the  World" 
ROACH  POWDER 


3,000  Private  Houses  and 

Apartments  Satisfied 

Under  Our  Guaranteed  Contracts 

RELIABLE  INSECTICIDE  CO. 

179  Washington  St.,  Boston 
Tel.  2205   Main 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


SITTINGS  AT  RESIDENCE  IF  DESIRED 
TOWN  OR  COUNTRY 


HIGH  GRADE  ONLY 

THE  RICHARDS  STUDIOS 

394  Boylston  St.,  Back  Bay,  Boston 

and  WINCHESTER,   MASS.,  at  the  Station 

APPOINTMENT  ONLY 

The  Finest  Equipped  Studios  in  New  England 
Tel.  Back  Bay  7832,  Either  Studio 

SUPERIOR  EXCELLENCE  OF  ALL  WORK  GUARANTEED 
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BANJO,  MANDOLIN,  GUITAR 

PRIVATE  LESSON 

Select  Studio,  140  Boylston  St. 

25  years  teaching  a  specialty  means  reliable  lessons, 
rapid  progress 

Instruments,  Factory  Prices 

FRED  C.  MARTIN 

Phone  Beach  7455  140  Boylston  Street 


J.  G.  SWIFT 
Pres.    &    Gen.    Mgr. 


W.   H.   CLAFLIN 
Treasurer 


William  H.  Claflin  &  Co. 

Incorporated 

Paper 

338   Summer   Street  Boston 

The   Fur   House  Par   Excellence 

Fashion  Fur  Company 

Custom  Furriers 

Motor  Wearing  Apparel,  Scarfs,  Muffs 
Repairing  and  Remodeling 

364A  Boylston  Street  Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone  Back  Bay  880 


Telephone  Back  Bay  2049  and  78608 

HOUSEHOLD  LEAGUE 
Employment    Bureau 

SUPERIOR  DOMESTIC  HELP 

MISS    L.    MITCHELL,    Mgr. 

364A  Boylston  Street  Boston 


C.  TESTA  &  CO. 

LACES  AND  LINENS 

&rt  €mbrotberp 

anb 

Craft* 

349  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Grosberg's 

WOMEN'S  WEAR  SHOP 

Coats     Suits    Millinery 
Waists    Furs 


484  WASHINGTON   STREET 
BOSTON 


Kensington  Tea  Room 

687  BOYLSTON  STREET 
Boston,  Mass. 

Trinity  Court  Cafe 

175   DARTMOUTH   STREET 
Boston,  Mass. 


UNDER   SAME   MANAGEMENT 
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MARSH  &  SCHMALZ 

Clock  #>l)op 

atc&ess,  Clocks  anb  Jetoelrp 

Watch,   Clock  and  Jewelry  Repairing.     French   Hall,   Chiming  and   Repeating   Clocks  a   Specialty. 

W.  T.   March,   formerly  in   charge   Shreve,   Crump   &   Low   Co. 

A.   A.   Schmalz,   formerly  outside  representative   for   Smith,  Patterson   Co., 

also    Shreve,    Crump    &    Low    Co. 

47  Winter  St.,  Room  606,  Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone  2862  Beach 


i 

*AWYER'< 

\  RJjni  CRYSTAL 

jKHblue* 

I 

SAW 

YER  CRYSTAL  BLUE  CO..  88  BROAD  ST.  B 

0STON 

The  E.  &  R.  Co. 

Cleansers — Dyers — Laundries 


Works  and  Main  Office 

209-223  Massachusetts  Ave. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 
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£l\>    CORPORATION 


^BOSTON. 

J     Prone  Main   6657 

|  Engineers,  Contractors  for 

m      Reinforced    Concrete    Construction 

Granolithic,  Asphalt  and  Street 
g  Paving 
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Pierce   &  Cox 

Engineers  and  Contractors 

for 
PLUMBING  and  HEATING 

143  Kingston  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Prompt    and    Careful    Attention    to    Repairing 
Beach    1472    &    1473 


CASH    PAID 

For  Ladies'  Cast  Off  Clothing,  Furs,  Jewelry,  Books  Etc. 
Also  Second  Hand  Furniture  and  Antiques. 

MRS.  MONAHAN 


271  Tremont  Street,  Boston 

Near  Shubert  and  Hollis  St.  Theatres 


Tel.  Beach  5742 
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MORTON  E.  SETCHELL 


J.  SEYMOUR  LUTHER 


SETCHELL  and  LUTHER 

Certified  Public  Accountants 

Audits,  Special  Investigations,  Constructive  Accounting 


TELEPHONE 
FORT  HILL 

4349 


652-653   OLD   SOUTH  BUILDING, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


New  York  Office 
150  Nassau  St. 
Telephone  Beekman  2213 


There's   a  Reason  for 

Our  Low  Price  on 

New   and   Used 


BATES 

Pianos  and  Phonographs 

If  it's  a  piano  or  phonograph,  we  recom- 
mend you  see  us  before  buying.  Look 
everywhere,  see  us  last,  then  compare 
values.  SPECIAL  SALE  ON  GUARAN- 
TEED PHONOGRAPHS  AND  RECORDS, 
— large  variety  to  select  from.  BATES 
PIANO  CO.,  68  Chauncy  St.,  Room  32, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Expert  Watch  Repairing 

My  experience  in  the  U.  S. 

and  abroad  is  your 

guarantee 

HENRY  BILLAUER 

Watchmaker 


6%  Devonshire  St. 

Up  one  flight 
Tel.  Main,  2637-M 


Boston 


Robert  T.  Boit 

&  Co. 

40  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
St 

All  Insurance 


Tels.  Dor.  5841,  1522 


T.  G.  Buckley  Co. 

MOVERS,  PACKERS,  STORERS  OF 
HOUSEHOLD  GOODS 

Concrete  Fireproof 
Storage  Warehouse 


690  Dudley  St. 


Boston,  Mass. 
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I  The  Bluebird  Dinning  Room 

I    LUNCHEON 

I  —11:45  A.  M.  to  2:00  P.  M. 

(A  la  Carte) 
1     TEA— 2:30  to  5:00  P.  M. 

I     DINNER— 5:30  to  7:30  P.  M. 
|  (Table  D'Hote) 

FIRST-CLASS  SERVICE 

I         Special  Prices  for  the  readers  of 
T:  The  Outlook  For  the  Blind 

383  Boylston  St. 
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Back  Bay 
Typewriter  Exchange 

334  Boylston  St. 
BOSTON       -       MASS. 

All  makes  typewriters   bought, 
sold,  rented  and  repaired. 

Agents   for   Blick   and   Corona   Port- 
able  Typewriters 
Telephone  B.  B.  3000 
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LET  US  BUILD 
YOUR  HOME 

With  our  stock  material  method 
and  large  volume  of  business  we  can 
save  25%.  Call  and  see  our  large 
assortment  of  Designs  of  Houses 
ranging  in  price  from  $3500.00  up. 
Do  not  wait  for  the  building  boom 
to  advance  prices,  "Build  Now." 

HITCHINGS  &  HITCHINGS 

Architects 

453  Washington  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

Tel.  BBeach  6732 


Claus  Art  School 

Portrait,  figure,  still-life,  miniature, 
and  landscape,  in  oil,  charcoal,  water- 
color,  pastel  and  pencil. 

(Special  classes  for  children). 

(School  open  the  entire  year). 

W.  A.  J.  CLAUS  -  U.  A.  CLAUS 

Instructors 

410   Boylston    St.  Boston 


George  Willcomb 
Company 

64  Chardon  St.  Boston 

EVERYTHING  FOR 

MATTRESS  MAKERS 

Feathers,   Pillows, 
"Prize"  Hair  Picking  Machines 


Work  with  good 

teeth  or 
Fight  for  Life 

without  teeth 

Your  Health,  your  Fu- 
ture depend  on  good 
teeth. 

We  gaurantee  to  fix  any 
condition  of  the  mouth 
to  a  healthy  state 
WITHOUT  PAIN. 

International  Dental  Co. 


29/2  Tremont  St. 


Boston 


Open  Evenings   and   Sundays  by 
Appointment 


NEW   HOMES  FURNISHED 

OLD     HOMES     RE-FURNISHED 

Fitness  and  Harmony,  Sun- 
shine and  Beauty — all  for  a 
bit  of  professional  advice  and 
direction. 

FLORA  MAC  DONALD 

3  Hamilton  Place 


Boston 


Mass. 


Jefferson  &  Johnson 
ORCHESTRAS 

with  the 

Musicians'  Bureau 

Superior    Colored   Musicians   furnished   for 
all  occasions.     Novelty  numbers  fur- 
nished when  desired 

W.  S.  JEFFERSON,  Manager 
181  Tremont  Street,  Boston 

Room  36  Telephone  Beach  1176 
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I    DIAMONDS    WANTED 

AN  UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  TO 

TURN     DIAMONDS     INTO     CASH 

WE  WILL  PAY 

HIGHEST  SPOT  CASH  PRICES 

Turn  Diamonds  You  Are  Not  Using  Into  Cash  Now 
j  Send  by  Express  or  Call 

1  Reference — Exchange  Trust  Co.,  Boston 

NORLING    &    BLOOM    CO. 

|  Phone  Fort  Hill  3993  387  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass.   | 
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CHAMPLAIN  STUDIOS 

21   West   St.        161   Tremont   St.      164   Tremont   St. 
Phone  Beach  932     Phone  Beach  858     Phone  Beach  2687 


Special  rates  extended  for  the  Holiday 
Season 

NEW  YORK  STUDIOS 
306  Fifth  Ave. 

Between  31st  and  32nd   Sts. 
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CATS  PAW 

CUSHION  RUBBER  HEELS 


TREAD  SOFTLY 
STEP    SAFELY 


ORDER    BY     NAME. 

FOSTER   RUBBER   CO', 

BOSTON.  MASS. 


Wildey  Savings  Bank 

John  J.  Whipple,  Pres. 

George  E.Taber.Treas,    Chester  C.  Freeman,  As»t. Treat 


52  Boylston  Street,  Boston 


Money  deposited  on  or  before 
February  15  August  15 

May  15  November  15 

will  draw  interest  from  these  dates 

Harvard  Trust  Co. 

Central  Square 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 

From  $5.00  a  Year  Upward 


Capital  $200,000 


Surplus  $300,000 


Hard  of  Hearing?  You    can   learn   to 

=^=^^=  listen  with  your  eyes 


Our  story  is  of  great  interest  to  adults  of 
impaired  hearing 

NEW   ENGLAND   SCHOOL   OF   SPEECH 
READING 

333  Nottingham  Building 

25  Huntington  Ave.  Boston,  Mass. 
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LUCRETIA   McMURTRIE    BUSH 

MASTER  CRAFTSMAN 

Precious  and  Semi  -  Precious  Stones  Set 
to  Order  in  Silver,  Gold  and  Platinum 


STUDIO 


31  TRINITY  PLACE 


BOSTON 


ANTIQUE  JEWELLERY  REMODELLED 


"NECESSARY  AS  SOAP" 

A  Soothing  Antiseptic 

For  Cuts,  Burns,  Bruises, 
Wounds  and  Sores 

Relieves  pain,  reduces  inflammation  and 
promotes  rapid  healing.  Maintains 
sanitary  conditions  in  the  sick  room. 
A  household  necessity  for  disinfecting 
closets,  drains,  and  traps. 

Prevents    Contagious    Diseases 

Send   for   free   sample   and 
descriptive  booklet 

The   Barrett   Company 

35  Wendell  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


French  Lessons 

French,  English,  Italian, 
Russian  Lessons.  Twenty- 
three  years'  successful  expe- 
rience. Conversational  prac- 
tice and  object  lessons  for 
beginners,  $1.00  in  class. 

MRS.  MARY  WEILANDT, 

72  Westland  Ave.,  Boston, 
Suite  1.  Telephone  Back 
Bay  79258. 
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The  Oriental  Restaurant 


341  Mass.  Ave. 

Tel.  B.  B.  58187 


Cor.  of  St.  Rotolph  St. 

One  Block  from  Symphony  Hall 

American  and  Chinese  Food 

High  Class  Music  Every  Evening 

Safe  Parking  Space  for  Autos 

A  Cool  and  Home-Like  Place  Find  it  out  yourself 


Angell 
Elevator  Lock    Co, 

370  Atlantic  Avenue 
BOSTON 


Save  Your 

Money 
With  Us ! 

Best  plan 
ever     devised 

Anybody  can  have  from  1  to  40  shares 
Dividends  at  5%%.   Deposits  by  Mail 

Watertown    Co-operative    Bank 

Tel.    Newton    North    271 
WATERTOWN,  MASS. 


OTIS    BROTHERS 
COMPANY 

Dry  Goods,    Shoes  and 
Rubbers 

15-19  MAIN  ST.,  WATERTOWN 
279-281     WASHINGTON     ST.,     NEWTON 

Physicians  Please  Take  Notice 

Weston's  Gluten  Bread 

Prepared  from  a  Special  Formula  of  90% 
of  Gluten  Flour,  Entire  Wheat  Flour  and 
other  non-starch  products. 

Especially  adapted  for  any  one  of  a  RHEU- 
MATIC, DYSPEPTIC  or  DIABETIC  nature 

WESTON'S  BAKERY 

135    Summer    Street,    BOSTON,    MASS. 
TELEPHONE    OXFORD    1140 
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ROYAL    EMBROIDERY    COMPANY 

241  Tremont  St.,  Boston 
Tel.  Beach  6855 

Artistic  Embroidery  on  Costumes,  Suits  and  Waists. 
High  Class  Workmanship.    Exclusive  Designs. 

All  Kinds  of  Machine  and  Hand  Embroidery 
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USE 


Dr.  Greene's  Nervura 


For  the  BLOOD   AND  NERVES 


1919  Fall  Millinery 

SHAPES 

FLOWERS 

VEILINGS 

RIBBONS 

OSTRICH 

TRIMMED 

HATS 

FRAMES 

K0« 

RNFELD'S 

5-69  SUMMER  STREET 

BOSTON,   MASS. 

Industrial   Union   for   the  Deaf 
and  Hard  of  Hearing 

687  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


English  Smock  Shop 

Dainty  Smocked  Dresses 
for  Misses  and  Children 
Individual  and  Practical 

The  Cabinet  Shop 

15  Fayette  Street 

Restoring  of  Antiques 

Painted  Furniture 

Children's  Furniture 

and  all  kinds  of 

Cabinet  Work  to  order 

Estimates  Furnished 

B-B  6146-W        Mrs.  E.  B.  Wade,  Mgr 


CUMMING'S 
TRUNKS  AMD 
LEATHER   Gr 


Buy    of    thf 


KERS 


653-659  ATLANTIC  AVE. 
/^BOSTON 


::"_ 


Let  /  s  take  care  of  your 
;ental  Rugs 

"O  T  •    thoroughly   cleansed,   repaired  and 

MX  V.  J    stored    by    skillful    Armenians. 

Telephone   Beach    315 

ADJIAN  BROTHERS 

— Established     1904 — 

51.     ummer   St.    (Cor.    Chauncy   St.) 
BOSTON 

We  off  .-   special   Discount  to  the  readers   of  Out- 
look  for  the  Blind 


(JiiHaok  fat  %  ptttft 

For  advertising  space   and  rates  apply  to 


C.  BRADFORD  MUDGE,    Advertising Mgt 
10  Province  Court        Boston,  Mass. 


Outlook  for  the  Blind 


Winter,  1920 


Increased  Subscription 
Price 

All  of  our  readers  know  that  the  "Outlook 
for  the  Blind"  has  never  been  a  self-support- 
ing proposition  and  the  time  has  come  when 
it  is  impossible  to  continue  the  magazine  at  the 
present  rate  of  one  dollar  a  year.  The  Ad- 
visory Board  of  the  magazine  has  gone  into 
the  matter  and  decided  that  an  increase  from 
$1.00  to  $1.50  is  reasonable  and  we  now  notify 
our  friends  that  future  renewals  will  have  to 
be  made  at  the  advanced  rate.  We  trust  that 
none  of  our  subscribers  will  discontinue  their 
subscriptions  because  of  this,  indeed  we  hope 
they  will  do  everything  in  their  power  to  help 
find  additional  annual  subscribers  and  donors. 
Our  need  is  very  great  at  this  time.  Too  many 
assume  that  the  continued  appearance  of  the 
magazine  means  that  some  one  some  where  is 
subsidizing  the  publication.  Such  is  not  the 
case.  We  are  in  desperate  need  of  funds  to- 
day. It  is  not  fair  to  the  Editor  to  make  him 
carry  the  financial  load  alone.  If  every  reader 
will  make  it  his  or  her  business  to  raise  $5.00 
for  the  publication  fund,  that  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  solving  the  problem.  The  Editor 
has  to  raise  over  $1500  a  year  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  magazine.  Will  not  YOU  re- 
lieve some  of  his  anxiety  and  lighten  this  bur- 
den by  being  one  of  two  hundred,  each  of 
whom  is  to  raise  at  least  $5.00?  If,  at  the 
end  of  thirteen  years'  service,  the  Outlook  for 
the  Blind  cannot  receive  more  financial  as- 
sistance, it  looks  as  if  it  has  not  been  ful- 
filling its  mission  satisfactorily.  Are  YOU 
making  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  one  of  the 
beneficiaries  of  your  annual  philanthropic  gifts? 

A.  A.  I.  B. 
1920  Convention 

The  twenty-fifth  bi-annual  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  is  to  be  held  at  the  Maryland  School 
for  the   Blind  from  June  21st  to  25th. 

The  dates  and  place  have  been  decided  upon 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  are  to  hold 


a  convention  at  Philadelphia  from  June  28th  to 
July  3rd,  and  quite  a  number  of  the  gentlemen 
who  attend  that  gathering  wish  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors for  the  Blind. 

Helen  Keller 
In  Vaudeville 

Helen  Keller  and  Mrs.  Macy  appeared  in 
vaudeville  for  the  first  time  at  Keith's  largest 
New  York  thertre,  the  Palace,  on  Monday 
March  1. 

Probably  many  will  ask  the  question  which 
was  put  to  her  by  one  of  the  newspaper  re- 
porters, "Why  have  you  gone  into  vaudeville?" 
Miss  Keller's  reply  was  immediate  and  frankr 
"To  make  money.  I  do  not  seem  to  hold  on- 
to it."  "You  are  not  spending  it  foolishly, 
are  you?"  was  asked.  "No,  others  are,"  she 
replied  jokingly. 

Those  who  have  followed  Miss  Keller's  ca- 
reer since  childhood  probably  would  say  that 
her  chief  function  in  life  is  to  convince  the 
world  that  physical  handicaps  are  not  a  bar 
to  success.  If  Mrs.  Macy  and  Miss  Keller  are 
able  to  make  the  deliverance  of  this  message 
a  financial  as  well  as  an  educational  success, 
surely  there  are  none  who  will  begrude  them' 
the  opportunity. 

The  New  York  World  reports  :  "Miss  Kel- 
ler receives  as  high  a  salary  as  any  one  in 
vaudeville.  The  attitude  of  E.  F.  Albee  and' 
others  in  the  Keith  vaudeville  firm  on  this 
point  was  that  at  various  times  persons  of  na 
worth  had  received  large  sums  to  enter  vaude- 
ville on  the  strength  of  mere  notoriety  and 
that  Miss  Keller  was  entitled  to  as  much,, 
whether  her  appearance  was  a  success  as 
vaudeville  entertainment  or  not.  It  was  a 
success,  and  everybody  is  happy." 

Workers  for  the  blind  who  have  seen  the 
young  ladies  in  their  vaudeville  act  report  that 
it  is  a  great  success.  Tn  a  word,  their  perform- 
ance is  a  condensation  to  a  period  of  twenty 
minutes,  what  they  used  to  give  in  an  hour 
and  a  half  when  they  toured  the  country  giv- 
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ing  their  lectures  before  various  non-theatri 
cai  audiences.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
they  are  to  be  spared  the  fearful  strain  to 
which  they  were  subjected  when  giving  their 
lectures  in  the  past.  Traveling  from  point  to 
point,  day  and  night,  to  fill  the  daily  engage- 
ments was  a  task  which  few  would  care  to 
undertake.  Under  the  present  arrangement, 
they  have  at  least  a  week  at  each  of  the  Keith 
Theatres;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  their  first  en- 
gagement was  so  successful  they  were  asked 
to  stay  a  second  week. 

The  following  excerpts  from  the  New  York 
World  and  Tribune  give  an  account  of  the  first 
appearance  of  Mrs.  Macy  and  Miss  Keller.  We 
wish  the  ladies  the  greatest  possible  success  in 
this  effort  to  spread  the  gospel  of  optimism 
and  victory  over  handicap : 

For  exemplification  of  the  power  of  the  human 
mind  over  material  obstacles  the  incidents  cited  and 
theories  expressed  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  and  other 
scientists  and  psychics  seem  to  be  mere  piquant  farce 
compared  with  the  demonstration  of  Miss  Helen  Kel- 
ler at   the   Palace   Theatre. 

Many  of  these  lectures  have  audiences  that  go  to  a 
lecture  to  hear  their  own  theories  encouraged.  That 
makes  it  easy  for  the  lecturer. 

Probably  every  one  in  the  audience  had  heard  some 
time  or  other  or  Helen  Keller,  blind,  deaf  and  dumb 
from  the  age  of  nineteen  months,  who  after  battling 
with  the  impossible  for  years  has  learned  to  speak. 
But  it  was  only  a  dim,  far  off  story,  read  in  maga- 
zines or  newspapers  years  ago.  When  Helen  Keller 
was  eight,  the  fact  that  she  was  learning  to  read  and 
study  through  the  sense  of  touch  was  much  written 
albout.  Certainly  no  one  had  the  faintest  idea  of 
what  a  blind,  deaf  woman,  who  had  been  taught  to 
speak  with  as  much  mechanical  difficulty,  almost,  as 
would  be  experienced  in  producing  speech  from  a 
statue,  would  be  doing  in  vaudeville,  where  the 
swiftest,  trickiest  sort  of  entertainment — "stuff  with 
a  punch" — is  provided  for  audiences  whose  critical 
anticipation  of  entertainment  is  set  to  a  hair  trigger. 

The  curtain  went  up.  the  stage  set  as  a  drawing 
room.  After  a  preliminary  announcement  a  tall, 
rather  handsome  woman  appeared  in  the  opening  at 
the  rear  of  the  stage.  She  brushed  against  a  piano 
and  advanced  to  the  footlights,  where  another  woman 
had    been    awaiting    her. 

The  huge  audience  realized  with  a  trace  of  uneasi- 
ness that  this  woman  was  blind,  although  she  has 
large,  bright  blue  eyes  which  have  the  deceptive  ap- 
pearance of  being  unusually  strong  and  clear.  It 
was  Helen  Keller,  a  vigorous,  healthy  looking  woman. 
Tier  companion,  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  who  has 
been  her  friend  and  teacher  since  Miss  Keller's 
•childhood,  explained  the  difficulty  in  teaching  her  to 
speak  and  the  patience,  cleverness  and  will  power 
and  faith  displayed  by  Miss  Keller,  which  really 
seems   almost   superhuman. 

Unable  to  hear  the  voices  of  others,  Miss  Keller 
learned  to  talk  by  feeling  of  the  throats  and  lips  of 
others,  and  after  years  of  effort  mastered  by  this 
mechanical  toil  what  others  have  as  a  divine  gift, 
easy   as   breathing. 

Such  intensity  of  interest  has  rarely  been  seen  in 
the  theatre  as  shown  by  those  audiences  in  the  big 
vaudeville  theatre.  The  difficulties  conquered  and 
the  intense  human  striving  of  this  woman  seem  to 
strike  the  audiences  in  a  great  wave  of  sympathy. 
For  a  few  moments  they  were  perplexed  by  her 
strange,  carefully  articulated  manner  of  speaking, 
but  this,  too,  only  added  to  the  realization  of  Miss 
Keller's  triumph.  Then  the  beholders  saw  that  be- 
fore them  was  a  woman  who  seemed  supremely  happy, 
and  that  added  to  the  wonder.  Before  she  had  been 
on  the  stage  two  minutes  Helen  Keller  had  con- 
quered  again,   and  the   Monday  afternoon  audience  at 


the  Palace,  one  of  the  most  critical  and  cynical  in 
the  world,  was  hers. 

To  show  that  the  questions  are  not  prearranged  be- 
tween Miss  Keller  and  Mrs.  Macy,  members  of  the 
audience  are  permitted  to  ask  questions:  Mrs.  Macy 
repeats  them,  and  Helen  answers. 

"What  is  Miss  Keller's  age?"  some  inquisitive  per- 
son  asked. 

"There  is  no  age  on  the  vaudeville  stage,"  wai 
the   instantaneous   response. 

"Does  Miss   Keller  think   of  marriage?'* 

"Yes,"  she  replied  in  a  flash.  "Are  you  proposing 
to  me?" 

When  asked  if  she  could  in  any  way  distinguish 
colors  Miss  Keller  replied:  "No — but  once  in  a  while 
I  do  feel  blue'. 

"Does  talking  tire  you,  Miss  Keller?" 

And  here  she  showed  that  she  is  not  much  differ« 
ent  from  other  women  in  this  respect  when  she  re- 
plied: 

"Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  woman  who  tired  of 
talking?" 

Miss  Keller's  talk  is  of  course  slow  and  difficult, 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  tire  her  to  talk.  Indeed  she 
gives  the  impression  of  great  vitality.  She  recently 
had  been  appearing  on  the  lecture  platform,  but  the 
theatre  is  vastly  different  and  seemed  to  provide  her 
with  much  mental  stimulation.  In  her  happiness 
Miss  Keller  displayed  a  pretty  wit  and  in  reply  to 
some  questions  asked  by  the  audience  "came  back" 
several  times  with  a  quickness  and  good  humor  that 
the  keenest  of  experienced  monologists  might  well 
have  envied.  The  girl,  who  though  deaf  and  blind, 
took  the  regular  course  in  Radcliffe  College,  start- 
ing at  the  age  of  19,  was  smart  enough  to  get  the 
idea  of  vaudeville  before  she  started  in  it. 


Fifth  Report  of  the  National 
Committee  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness 

The  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  National 
Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
Inc.,  has  appeared  and,  as  usual,  is  full  of  in- 
terest to  all  concerned  in  this  great  humanitar- 
ian work.  Besides  the  usual  reports  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  year  1919,  the  report  contains 
a  brief  resume  of  the  work  of  the  National 
Commitee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
since  its  organization,  five  years  ago.  The 
fifth  year  is  signalized  by  the  issuance  of  per- 
haps the  most  useful  of  the  committee's  publi- 
cations— No.  18,  A  Manual  for  Conservation 
of  Vision  Classes,  by  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec- 
retary. 

We  are  informed  that  of  the  eighteen  pub- 
lications issued,  nearly  all  of  which  are  for 
popular  distribution,  nearly  a  million  have 
been  distributed.  They  have  gone  to  every 
state  in  the  union,  to  all  the  dependencies  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  many  foreign  coun- 
tries. Canada,  China  and  Mexico  are  among 
the  countries  that,  with  the  consent  of  the  com- 
mittee, have  appropriated  bodily  certain  publi- 
cations, translating  them,  when  necessary,  into 
the  native  language. 

As  to  the  success  of  the  movement  in  the 
way  of  support,  financial  and  otherwise,  the 
concluding  words  of  the  annual  report  of  the 
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Managing    Director    may    serve    as    sufficient 
comment : 

Five  years  have  now  passed  since  this  National 
Committee  for  the  Prevention  of,  Blindness  was  or- 
ganized. It  is  a  natural  time  to  cast  a  backward 
glance  to  see  what  may  have  been  achieved.  There 
has  been  progress.  Beginning  with  65  charter  mem- 
bers, at  the  end  of  five  years  there  are  enrolled  2,280 
members  and  donors.  They  are  workers  in  many 
fields  of  service  to  mankind,  philanthropists  and  hu- 
manitarians, physicians  and  nurses,  teachers,  health 
officials,  presidents  of  colleges  a'nd  universities, 
superintendents  of  schools  for  the  blind,  and  many 
workers  for  the  blind — a  goodly  number  themselves 
sightless,  men  and  women  of  wealth  and  others 
whose  contributions  to  this  work  came  from  a  meager 
purse,  ministers  and  bishops,  inventors  and  public- 
ists— distinguished  Americans  in  many  walks  of  life 
are  supporters  of  this  work.  They  represent  a  na- 
tional interest  in  it,  for  they  belong  to  no  section — 
every   state   has   provided   both   members   and   donors. 

Publications  of  this  committee  have  appeared  to  the 
number  of  18.  These  vary  from  the  four-page  leaflet 
to  books  of  100  to  150  pages,  and  they  carry  in 
form  for  popular  use  the  message  of  this  orzanization. 
Besides  these  there  have  been  prepared  exhibits  in 
both  the  usual  form  and  the  poster  form.  Articles 
in  magazines  and  newspapers  have  appeared  fre- 
quently. 

One  of  the  functions  of  this  committee  is  initiat- 
ing and  supporting  movements  for  passage  of  laws 
for  conservation  of  vision.  In  the  five  years  since 
1915,  such  laws  have  been  enacted,  or  existing  laws 
have  been  improved  by  amendments,  in   18  states. 

Reduction  in  the  number  of  persons  becoming  blind 
from  preventable  causes  is  evidenced  by  statistics 
whenever  available.  In  the  one  case  of  ophthalmia 
neonatorum  we  have  seen  a  marked  reduction  since 
this  movement  began. 

Financial  success  has  also  attended  our  effort  to 
establish  this  Committee  on  a  firm  national  basis. 
In  the  beginning  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  and 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  supplied  the  sinews  of 
our  warfare.  We  began  at  once  to  secure  members 
and  donors,  and  as  the  resources  increased  the  scope 
of  the  work  was  enlarged.  Our  first  nine  months 
required  an  expenditure  of  $12,000;  the  second  year, 
$17,000;  the  third  period,  which  included  fifteen 
months  because  of  change  in  fiscal  year,  over  $22,- 
000;  the  fourth  year,  $17,500,  and  this  fifth  vear  we 
have   expended    $22,000. 

It  is  fitting  that  a  public  expression  of  apprecia- 
tion be  made  at  this  time  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation,  through  whose  generosity  the 
establishment  of  this  Committee  was  made  possi- 
ble. For  our  first  year  a  grant  of  $10,000  was  made, 
followed  each  succeeding  year  by  a  grant  of  $5000; 
in  addition  the  pleasant  offices  in  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  Building  have  been  furnished  us  with- 
out cost.  And  to  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  we  are 
indebted  also  for  the  opportunity  to  get  on  our  feet 
through  its  contribution,  made  May  27,  1914,  to  the 
American  Association  for  the  Conservation  of  Vision 
or  its  successor,  of  $5000  a  year  for  five  years  on 
condition  of  other  pledges  to  the  amount  of  at  least 
$10,000  each  year.  There  have  been  times  in  these 
five  years  when  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Committee 
looked  far  from  promising,  but  we  have  been  able 
regularly  to  meet  the  requirements  of.  the  grant. 

As  our  needs  have  grown  our  support  has  been  in- 
creased. We  look  with  confidence  to  the  future  rely- 
ing upon  the  generosity  of  our  present  friends,  and 
the  prospect  that  many  more  will  be  added  to  the 
number  of  those  who  would  prevent  needless  blind- 
ness. 

& 
A  Brighter  Bay  Dawneth 

Those  who  have  championed  the  idea  of 
the  blind  working  in  factories,  side  by  side 
with  those  who  see,  must  rejoice  to  read  the 
reports  that  are  to  be  found  in  almost  all  of 
the  recent  issues  of  this  magazine,  telling  of 
blind  men  and  women  who  are  working  in  the 
factories   for   the   seeing   in  different  parts   of 


the  country.  In  this  number  we  print  the 
account  of  the  excellent  work  which  is  being 
done  in  Chicago.  The  New  Jersey  Commis- 
sion also  presents  an  interesting  report.  The 
Cleveland  Society  in  the  last  issue  announced 
that  74  blind  people  were  working  in  48  dif- 
ferent factories  in  their  city. 

During  the  past  month  the  editor  has  had 
the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  Crocker- 
Wheeler  Plant  at  Ampere,  N.  J.,  and  is  de- 
lighted to  find  the  work  of  the  blind  progress- 
ing so  favorably  which  Dr.  Wheeler  started  in 
his  factory  in  May,  1917.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  thirty-two  blind  and  partially  blind 
men  and  women  employed  in  the  plant  amd 
room  for  more. 

When  Dr.  Wheeler  started  his  experiment 
it  was  only  natural  that  some  blind  people 
came  to  the  factory,  who,  because  of  age,  and 
other  defects,  would  not  have  made  good  in 
any  workshop  for  the  blind.  In  fact,  they 
would  not  have  succeeded  anywhere  in  the  in- 
dustrial field.  Today,  not  a  single  motor 
leaves  the  Crocker-Wheeler  plant  that  has  not 
had  some  part  of  it  pass  through  the  hands- 
of  a  blind  operative. 

The  following  figures,  which  have  been  sent 
to  us  by  Mrs.  Gifford,  superintendent  of  the 
department  for  the  blind  in  Dr.  Wheeler's 
organization,  are  convincing  and  worthy  of 
Study.  (+)       *  Days  Average 

Employes  Earned       Months     Absent       Week 

1    man    $    409.40  6  19  $  18.60 

1    girl 274.64  6  59  18.31 

1    man    404.55  6  13  17.60 

1    man    400.10  6  11  17.40 

1    man    354.85  6  14  16.13 

1    girl    405.00  6  ....  15.00 

1    man    275.04  6  16  14.50 

1   man    331.03  6  12  14.40 

1    girl    334.99  6  21  14.13 

1    man    286.68  6  14  12.47 

1  man    272.42  6  19  12.3S- 

2  girls   172.00  3  7  12.00 

1     girl     163.96  3  1  11.84 

1    man    212.17  5  7  10.6O 

1  girl     238.28  6  10  10.36 

2  men   153.16  4  10  10.22 

1    man    193.57  6  9  8.41 

I  apprentice 59.50  1  2  11. 00 

II  apprentices 2,449.92  6  0  8.25 

(+)    Months  August,   1919   to  January,   1920. 
(  *  )   Absences       caused       by       sickness — inclement 
weather — and  own  desire  and  lack  of  work. 

Some  critics  have  suggested  that  Dr.  Wheel- 
er's efforts  are  for  advertising  purposes.  Let 
us  have  some  more  advertising  of  the  same 
kind!  Others  claim  that  a  great  many  blind 
people  have  not  been  successful  in  his  fac- 
tory. To  those  we  ask,  "How  many  blind 
people  have  been  admitted  to  workshops  for 
the  blind  and  have  not  remained  with  them?" 

Few  of  us  hear  of  the  failures  in  most  of 
the  shops  which  have  been  established  solely 
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in  the  interest  of  the  blind.  Some  complain 
that  there  was  a  shortage  of  work  in  the 
Crocker-Wheeler  plant  during  the  summer  of 
1919,  but  they  seem  to  forget  that  many  manu- 
facturing plants  experienced  a  period  of  de- 
pression after  the  war. 

Dr.  Wheeler  makes  no  claim  that  he  has 
found  a  cure  for  all  the  ills  of  the  blind.  All 
he  aims  to  do  is  to  provide  regular  employment 
for  the  able  bodied  blind  person  who  is  willing 
and  anxious  to  work  in  his  plant  under  the 
same  conditions  which  exist  for  his  employees 
zvho  see. 

Examine  the  record  of  any  workshop  for  the 
blind  during  the  first  three  years  of  its  ex- 
istence and,  making  due  allowance  for  the  dif- 
ference in  wages  then  and  now,  we  doubt  if 
any  more  encouraging  progress  can  be  shown 
than  is  to  be  found  today  in  the  department 
for  the  blind  in  the  Crocker- Wheeler  factory. 

A    Practical   Investigation 

During  the  summer  of  1919,  the  Red  Cross 
Institute  for  the  Blind  arranged  to  have  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  R.  B.  Irwin  make  a  tour  through  the 
states  in  which  financial  assistance,  so-called 
"pensions,"  is  being  given  to  the  blind.  They 
visited  in  addition  to  Ohio,  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Nebraska, 
Colorado,  Kansas  and  New  York  City. 

About  six  years  ago,  Mr.  Irwin  was  invited 
"by  the  County  Commissioners  of  Cuyahoga 
•county  (in  which  Cleveland  is  situated),  to 
serve  with  them  in  an  advisory  capacity  in 
the  investigation  of  all  applications  for  pen- 
sions in  that  locality.  This  gave  Mr.  Irwin 
about  eighteen  months  of  first-hand  experience 
in  dealing  with  this  difficult  problem,  and  for 
a  long  time  he  has  been  studying  it  very  care- 
fully. Last  summer's  work  brought  him  in 
personal  contact  with  the  workings  of  almost 
all  the  "pension  laws"  for  the  blind  in  this 
country,  as  a  result  of  which  he  has  worked 
out  a  model  pension  bill  which  was  drawn  in 
such  a  way  as  to  obviate  most  of  the  weak- 
nesses, and  to  incorporate  the  strong  points  in 
-existing  blind  relief  legislation. 

The  report  which  Mr.  Irwin  is  preparing 
for  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind  is  not 
yet  ready  for  publication,  but  the  New  York 
Commission  for  the  Blind  has  been  making  a 
study  of  "the  pension  question"  and  asked  Mr. 
Irwin  to  present  testimony  upon  this  subject 
previous  to  the  publication  of  his  report.  Work- 


ers for  the  blind  have  expressed  so  much  in- 
terest in  Mr.  Irwin's  investigation  that  the 
attention  of  our  readers  is  called  to  it  so  that 
those  who  are  concerned  with  the  pension 
problem  may  know  that  Mr.  Irwin  has  this 
valuable  report  in  course  of  preparation,  and  is 
already  prepared  to  furnish  a  copy  of  the 
model  bill  which  he  has  drafted  as  a  result  of 
his  extensive  study. 

New  York  State  School  Transferred 
Prom  Jurisdiction  of  State  Board  of 
Charities  to  the  Board  of  Education 

For  many  years  workers  for  the  blind  have 
deplored  the  classification  of  schools  for  the 
blind  as  "charitable,"  rather  than  educational. 
It  is  well  known  that  even  the  titles  of  many 
of  the  European  institutions  suggest  work  of 
an  eleemosynary  nature.  In  the  early  days, 
many  of  the  institutions  were  asylums  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word.  Little  by  little,  how- 
ever, these  institutions  opened  workshops  and, 
later,  educational  departments.  Some  of  the 
managers  of  the  European  institutions  have 
felt  the  term  "asylum"  so  great  a  misnomer 
that  they  have  changed  the  titles  of  their  insti- 
tutions. In  the  United  States,  the  same  idea 
which  was  fostered  by  the  proponents  of  the 
European  institutions  actuated  the  legislators 
to  appropriate  funds  for  the  establishment  of 
institutions  for  the  blind  and  many  of  them 
have  been  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
departments  handling  funds  which  are  used 
for  charitable  purposes. 

Workers  for  the  blind  will  be  delighted  to 
learn  that  the  managers  of  the  New  York 
State  School  for  the  Blind  have  succeeded  in 
having  their  school  transferred  to  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction    of    the    educational    department. 

The  following  quotation,  from  a  letter  by 
Superintendent  Hamilton,  effectively  explains 
the  transfer  : 

"Our  managers  worked  for  the  passage  of 
this  bill  for  several  years.  They  feel  that  our 
school  is,  and  always  has  been  strictly  educa- 
tional in  purpose  and  function.  It  is  in  no 
sense  a  charity  organization.  Any  money  that 
the  state  may  advance  through  the  school  for 
clothing  and  transportation,  etc.,  is  in  every 
case  charged  back  to  the  county  in  which  the 
benefiting  pupil  has  a  residence.  Our  relations 
with  the  State  Board  of  Charities  have  always 
been  pleasant  and  their  treatment  of  us  has 
ever  been  courteous,  but  the  managers  felt  that 
propriety  demanded  that  we  be  classed  where 
we  are  functioning. 

"It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  alumni  of  the 
school,  almost  to  an  individual,  favored  the 
change.  They  dislike  having  jt  said  of  them 
that  they  had  been  educated  in  a  charitable  in- 
stitution when,  in  reality,  that  institution  is  no 
more  charitable  than  the  public  school  system 
or  the  normal  school  in  which  their  brothers 
and  sisters  were  educated. 


RENEWED  INTEREST  IN  THE  BLIND 

(A  Review  of  Best's    "The    Blind) 

By    John    E.    Uhler 


Mr.  Uhlcr  entered  work  for  the  blind  over  a  year  ago,  being  called  into 
the  field  at  the  time  the  Evergreen  Staff  was  being  organized.  Me  is  head 
of  the  Academic  Department,  at  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind,  his 
chief  work  being  concerned  with  the  Business  English  Courses.  Mr. 
Uhler  received  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  The  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  For  some  time  he  was  head  of  the  Department  of  English,  at 
Ogden  College,  Kentucky,  and  later  became  an  instructor  of  English  com- 
position and  Public  Speaking  at  The  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Mr.  Uhler 
has  also  had  considerable  experience  in  the  newspaper  world.  He  studied 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  Princeton  University  and  at 
Johns  Hopkins,  postponing  it  both  on  account  of  the  war  and  entrance  into 
work   for  the  blind. 


Just  as,  in  the  year  1:260,  the  return  of 
blinded  Crusaders  to  France  created  such  in- 
terest that  the  most  important  institution  for 
the  blind  until  then  brought  into  existence,  was 
esablished,  so  today  the  return  of  the  Amer- 
ican Crusaders,  our  blinded  soldiers,  has  given 
the  cause  of  the  blind  renewed  impetus. 

No  one  doubts  that  the  last  decade  has 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  blind.  Observe  on  all  sides  the 
signs  of  redoubled  effort.  Examples  are  the 
placement  of  the  blind  into  general  industrial 
occupations  as  in  Cleveland,  Detroit  and  Chi- 
cago ;  the  Crocker-Wheeler  Company,  and 
"The  Double  Duty  Finger  Guild" ;  surveys  like 
that  of  the  Committee  on  Ophthalmology  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defense ;  a  five-fold 
increase  in  the  appropriation  of  Congress  for 
printing  for  the  blind ;  the  final  adoption  and 
acceptance  of  revised  Braille  as  the  national 
type. 

The  present  great  interest  in  the  blind  was 
"bound  to  occur  sooner  or  later.  It  has  un- 
doubtedly received  impetus,  however,  from  the 
return  of  the  blinded  American  soldier,  in  con- 
nection with  whom  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for 
the  Blind  and  The  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education  are  expected  to  be  a  healthy 
stimulus  in  the  field  of  education  of  the  blind. 
The  blinded  soldier,  surrounded  as  he  is  with 
the  romance  of  war,  has  won  the  attention  of 
hundreds  of  otherwise  disinterested  persons 
and  directed  it  upon  the  civilian  blind.  He 
has  likewise  drawm  many  new  workers  into 
the  field  of  education  of  the  blind.  Never  be- 
fore, apparently,  has  general  interest  in  the 
blind  been  so  keen  and  plans  for  their  educa- 


tion and  welfare  so  fraught  with  golden  possi- 
bilities. 

At  such  a  time,  there  appears,  as  a  guide,  a 
source  of  valuable  information,  and  a  further 
stimulus  to  the  work,  Doctor  Best's  recent  pub- 
lication, "The  Blind;  Their  Condition  and  the 
Work  Being  Done  for  Them  in  the  United 
States."  Its  value  lies  not  only  in  that  it  is 
timely,  but  also  in  that  it  is  sane,  conservative, 
and  unprejudiced,  offering  itself  as  a  chief  high 
priest  to  the  several  Moses  who  are  leading 
the  people  of  Isreal  into  the  land  of  promise. 

I  was  talking  about  the  book  with  an  old 
worker  for  the  blind  and  asked  him  his  opin- 
ion. "We  knowr  pretty  nearly  everything  in  it 
in  a  general  way,"  he  answered,  "but  the  book 
is  fine  for  reference.  It  gives  exact  details  and 
some  interesting  statistics." 

As  a  reference  book  for  the  old  workers, 
Best's  contribution  cannot  be  surpassed.  As  a 
source  of  information  for  those  just  entering 
the  field,  it  has  perhaps  still  greater  value.  Its 
greatest  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  adds  to  the 
recently  re-aroused  interest  in  the  blind.  With- 
out a  doubt,  the  book  is  the  greatest  piece  of 
literature  existing  on  the  subject  of  the  blind. 
As  a  scholar  of  remarkable  ability,  Mr.  Best. 
now  Professor  of  Sociology  in  the  University 
of  Kentucky,  will  always  stand  as  an  irre- 
futable authority  on  many  details  of  this  inter- 
esting field. 

His  interest  in  the  blind  began  when  he 
started  his  thesis  for  the  Doctor's  degree  at 
Columbia  University.  His  subject  was  at  first 
"Benefactions  for  the  Deaf,  the  Blind,"  and 
various  other  classes.  After  collecting  much 
material,    he    discovered    that   the    deaf   them- 
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selves  afforded  so  large  a  study  that  for  the 
time  being  he  was  obliged  to  omit  the  blind 
and  the  other  classes.  And  the  result  was  the 
publication  on  the  deaf. 

This  study  required  little  time  for  completion 
because  Mr.  Best  had  taught  in  several  state 
schools  for  the  deaf  as  well  as  in  Gallaudet 
College  in  Washington.  The  blind,  however,  to 
whom  he  turned  when  his  attention  was  free, 
required  many  years  of  careful,  tedious  study. 
At  first,  he  says,  "I  thought  a  year  or  two 
would  be  quite  enough.  But  as  time  went  on 
and  my  investigations  assumed  a  wider  and 
wider  range,  I  found  that  I  could  not  com- 
plete the  work  in  the  time  I  had  laid  out.  I  also 
found  that  further  investigation  was  required. 
The  months  began  to  pass,  and  then  the  years. 
Towards  the  close  I  had  to  drop  everything 
else  to  bring  my  task  to  a  completion.  This 
turned  out  to  be  in  1919,  just  eleven  years 
after  I  had  first  begun." 

One  detail  of  this  great  work  deserving  of 
special  mention  is  the  comprehensiveness  of  the 
bibliographies  at  the  end  of  many  chapters. 
These  bibliographies  alone  would  attract  the 
gratitude  of  the  great  number  of  workers 
among  the  blind.  Three  very  interesting  lists 
of  reference  books — interesting  in  that  they 
offer  material  on  important  subjects  upon 
wbich  the  usual  worker  spends  little  time  or 
attention — are  those  dealing  with  the  early  edu- 
cation of  the  blind,  development  of  systems  of 
raised  print,   and  the  blind  in   fiction. 

In  this  last  list,  Mr.  Best  mentions  such 
works  as  "King  Lear";  the  "Last  Days  of 
Pompeii,"  "Jane  Eyre,"  "The  Light  That 
Failed,"  "Cricket  on  the  Hearth,"  "Red  Gaunt- 
let," "Westward  Ho,"  and  "Treasure  Island." 
He  also  refers  to  "Proceedings  of  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,"  1908. 
page  7,  "Outlook  for  the  Blind,"  Volume  6, 
1912,  page  68,  and  the  Perkins  Institution  Spe- 
cial Library,  1907,  page  73;  supplement,  1916, 
page  40. 

Other  interesting  bibliographies  deal  with 
such  subjects  as  causes  of  blindness,  indemni- 
ties through  insurance  policies  or  employees' 
benefits,  as  well  as  such  subjects  as  treat  spe- 
cifically of  the  education  of  the  blind. 

These  bibliographies  arc  in  accord  with  the 
general  comprehensiveness  and  thoroughness 
which  characterize  the  whole  work.  Parts  1 
and  2.  dealing  with  the  legal  treatment  of  the 
blind,  their  economic  condition,  and  the  possi- 
bility and  prevention  of  blindness,  are  largely 


statistical,  much  material  being  based  upon 
the  1910  census  reports.  However,  this  was 
but  a  beginning  of  the  material  that  had  to 
be  examined,  and  from  the  mass  of  informa- 
tion presented  one  would  judge  that  the  author 
left  no  source  untouched. 

Such  is  really  the  case.  He  examined  all  the 
printed  matter  regarding  the  blind,  and  to  an 
extent  also  matter  in  manuscript,  that  had  ever 
appeared  in  the  United  States  and  in  a  meas- 
ure what  had  appeared  in  England.  Even- 
library  or  private  collection  to  which  he  had 
access  was  searched.  Reports  of  institutions 
for  the  blind  and  of  other  organizations  for 
them,  periodical  matter,  the  statutes  of  every 
state  in  the  union  from  the  beginning  down  to 
the  present,  all  law  reports  that  had  in  any 
way  reference  to  the  blind,  all  medical  litera- 
ture, that  had  such  reference,  all  technical  lit- 
erature, and  all  general  literature  of  such  kind, 
passed  under  his  eye. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  the  bibliographies 
are  so  complete  and  information  so  detailed. 

The  most  important  subject  in  any  study  of 
the  blind  is  the  prevention  of  blindness,  and 
Mr.  Best  treats  this  subject  thoroughly.  Sixty- 
four  per  cent,  or  nearly  two-thirds,  of  the 
blindness  in  the  United  States,  so  the  author 
declares,  is  found  to  be  preventable.  As  we 
all  know,  blindness  is  due  to  disease  or  acci- 
dent, most  of  it  being  due  to  specific  diseases 
of  the  eye.  Cataract  seems  to  be  the  monster 
champion  among  diseases  taking  eye-sight  as 
their  toll.  Atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  is  his 
first  lieutenant,  followed  by  glaucoma,  ophthal- 
mia neinatorium,  or  babies'  sore  eyes,  tra- 
choma or  granulated  lids,  and  corneal  ulcer. 
Among  the  general  diseases  which  cause  blind- 
ness, stand  in  order,  measles,  meningitisr 
scarlet  fever,  smallpox,  typhoid  fever,  and  in- 
fluenza. As  for  accidents  among  males,  miners 
and  quarry  workers  seem  to  be  most  ex- 
posed; among  females,  those  in  domestic  seiv- 
ice. 

Most  specialists  of  diseases  of  the  eye  de- 
clare that  the  effect  of  heredity  upon  blind- 
ness is  not  great.  Doctor  Clarence  Loeb,  (An- 
nals of  Ophthalmology,  XVIII,  1909,  pages  1, 
2,  3,  4,  5,  489,  755,)  who  has  made  exten- 
sive investigations  upon  the  subject  in  Amer- 
ica and  Europe,  declares  that  blindness  due  to 
heredity  does  not  exceed  ten  per  cent.  How- 
ever, there  are  a  certain  limited  number  of 
families  through  which  heredity  appears  al- 
ways to  work  in  transmitting  blindnes?. 
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Much  work  is  being  done  to  prevent  such 
contagious  diseases  as  trachoma,  ophthalmia 
neonatorum,  conjunctivitis,  and  keratitis.  Tra- 
choma, the  cause  of  between  four  and  five  per 
•cent  of  all  blindness,  is  spread  chiefly  by  the 
common  towel  or  wash  basin.  "In  1912,  Con- 
gress made  an  appropriation  for  a  partial  in- 
vestigation of  this  disease,  by  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  and  for  the  establish- 
ment of  certain  local  hospitals.  There  are 
seven  hospitals,  three  in  Kentucky  and  one 
each  in  Virginia,  Tennessee,  West  Virginia 
and  North  Dakota,  each  costing  annually  about 
$7000.00.  The  total  number  of  persons  treated 
by  them  in  1917  was  1437. 

Ophthalmia  neonatorum,  caused  by  the  dis- 
ease germ  which  may  enter  the  eyes  of  newly 
born  infants,  causes  two  per  cent  of  all  blind- 
ness, although  the  census  figure  in  this  case 
seems  very  low.  Almost  one-fourth  of  the  chil- 
dren in  the  special  schools  for  the  blind  lost 
their  sight  at  babyhood,  because  of  this  dis- 
ease. Yet  their  misfortune  could  have  been 
prevented  by  Professor  Carl  Crede's  treatment, 
namely,  the  injection  into  the  eyes  of  the 
newly  born  infant  of  a  very  weak  solution  of 
silver  nitrate.  Many  states  have  laws  govern- 
ing such  use  of  a  prophylactic  at  birth. 

Conjunctivitis,  sometimes  called  "pink  eye." 
may  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  clean  towels, 
handkerchiefs  and  the  like.  And  keratitis,  be- 
ing most  likely  either  of  tubercular  or  venereal 
origin,  must  be  treated,  for  purposes  of  pre- 
vention, through  tubercular  and  venereal  dis- 
eases. 

Blindness  due  to  accident  may  be  lessened, 
first,  by  extensive  educational  campaigns.  Fur- 
thermore, proper  lighting  facilities  should  be 
observed.  The  eyes  of  school  children  should 
be  periodically  examined  and  treated.  Gog- 
gles should  be  worn  by  all  persons  exposed  to 
wind  or  dust. 

In  factories,  shields  should  be  provided  for 
all  operations  producing  dust  or  other  irritat- 
ing particles,  as  in  the  case  of  emery  wheels, 
grindstones,  and  the  like.  To  carry  off  such 
particles,  suitable  exhaust  systems  must  be  in- 
stalled. Goggles  should  be  worn  for  any 
dangerous  operation,  and  colored  glasses  by 
those  who  work  before  a  strong  glare  or  shiny 
surface. 

Such  precautions  have  already  secured  re- 
sults. The  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
by  making  a  special  effort  to  protect  the  eye- 
sight of  its   employees,  has  reduced  the  pro- 


portion of  eye  accidents  by  one-half.  In  the 
American  Steel  Foundries,  the  proportion  has 
been  reduced  eighty-five  per  cent.  In  the  Mc- 
Cormack  Works  in  Chicago,  eye  injuries  have 
been  reduced  from  fifty  to  four  a  month.  The 
value  of  goggles  is  especially  attested  by  the 
number  of  shattered  lenses  in  many  factories. 

At  the  present  time,  since  the  exit  of  John 
Barleycorn,  wood  alcohol,  a  dangerous  and 
merciless  impostor,  has  exacted  a  toll,  the  full 
extent  of  which  at  present  we  do  not  know. 
In  addition  to  the  many  deaths,  thrust  ftpon 
the  attention  of  the  country  in  big  black  head- 
lines, wood  alcohol  has  caused  blindness. 

The  medical  profession  was  the  first  to  give 
thought  to  the  matter  of  prevention  of  blind- 
ness, The  New  York  Medical  Society  taking 
it  up  in  1887.  Many  other  associations  have 
since  then  given  the  subject  vigorous  attention. 

As  for  the  increase  or  decrease  in  blindness, 
Doctor  Best's  concluding  statement  on  the 
subject  is  sufficient,  "We  seem  justified  in  af- 
firming a  conviction  that  blindness  has  within 
a  measurable  time  shown  on  the  whole  a  de- 
crease, although  the  disease  cannot  be  called 
a  very  material  one ;  and  that  the  chances  are 
that  in  the  future  the  decline  will  continue, 
perhaps  at  an  accelerated  rate." 

Second  in  importance  and  seriousness  to  the 
subject  of  prevention  of  blindness  is  that  which 
deals  with  opportunity  the  blind  have  to  make 
a  living  for  themselves.  The  statement  that, 
of  the  blind  over  ten  years  of  age,  only  6.6 
per  cent  are  able  to  make  an  independent  liv- 
ing. (See  Best,  Page  63),  shows  what  serious- 
ness this  question  presents  to  the  blind  and 
what  an  economic  burden  the  blind  present  to 
society.  In  connection  with  this  statement,  in 
fairness  to  the  blind  and  to  the  workers  for 
the  blind,  we  must  realize  that  many  blind  per- 
sons are  invalided  by  either  age  or  disease 
and  consequently  are  absolutely  unable  to 
work. 

As  for  the  cost  of  blindness,  the  cast  to  the 
blind  man  himself  is  perhaps  greatest.  Many 
occupants  are  apparently  closed  to  him,  the 
need  for  a  guide,  or  a  companion,  or  a  reader, 
always  seems  to  be  evident,  and  long  hours  of 
idleness  result.  There  is,  furthermore,  upon 
the  nervous  system,  in  the  taxation  of  the 
powers  of  memorization  and  hearing,  a  strain 
which  we  often  fail  to  realize. 

The  cost  of  blindness  to  the  state,  however, 
is  not  to  be  ignored.  The  cost  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  41,000  blind  persons  at  an  average  of 
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$250  a  year — which  is  the  mean  maximum 
amount  allowed  under  pension  systems  now  in 
operation — amounts  to  $10,250,000.  Add  to  this 
the  amount  of  the  direct  outlay  for  the  blind, 
the  cost  rises  to  $16,250,000.  There  is  a 
still  further  loss,  an  economic  loss,  in  the  re- 
moval from  the  wealth  of  the  country  of  many 
of  its  otherwise  qualified  producers,  amounting' 
approximately  to  $14,475,000.  The  total  cost, 
then,  of  blindness  in  this  country,  rises  to  the 
enormous   sum  of  $30,725,000. 

The  question  now  arises,  "What  work  is 
open  to  the  blind  to  enable  them  to  defray  the 
cost?  What  are  they  permitted  to  do  for  self 
support?"  In  general,  of  the  limited  number 
who  are  gainfully  employed,  26  per  cent  are 
engaged  in  agriculture,  forestry  and  animal 
husbandry,  24  per  cent  in  manufacture,  18  per 
cent  in  trade,  13  per  cent  in  professional  serv- 
ice. The  remainder  are  in  domestic  service, 
transportation,  mining,  public  service,  and  mis- 
cellaneous occupations.  The  number  of  the 
blind  in  trade  and  professional  service  far  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  general  population,  denoting 
evidently  that  the  greatest  opportunities  for  the 
blind  have  lain  here.  Most  blind  persons,  how- 
ever— 64  per  cent  of.  those  between  twenty  and 
sixty-four  years  of  age,  to  be  exact — are  not 
engaged  in  any  occupation  whatsoever,  the 
reason  being  of  course,  that  their  blindness  and 
sometimes  age  or  disease,  has  precluded  their 
engaging  in  any  occupation. 

Of  the  male  blind  gainfully  employed,  four- 
fifths  earn  a  sum  below  $50.00  a  year,  nearly 
two-thirds  below  $300,  more  than  one-half  be- 
low $200,  and  nearly  one-third  below  $100. 
Slightly  more  than  one-fifth  receive  over 
$500  and  one-tenth  over  $800.  Those  en- 
gaged in  real  estate  and  insurance  appear  to 
be  making  the  most  money ;  next,  those  who 
are  teachers,  followed  by  retail  merchants.  Of 
these  last,  dealers  in  music  and  musical  instru- 
ments make  the  best  showing,  two-thirds  earn- 
ing more  than  $1500  a  year.  Only  one-half 
of  those  engaged  in  farming  are  able  to  sup- 
port themselves,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with 
blind  servants  and  waiters.  Two-fifths  of  blind 
clergymen  are  self-supporting. 

As  for  those  pursuits  which  have  been 
deemed  as  peculiarly  appropriate  for  the  blind, 
such  as  broom-making,  piano  Inning,  and  reed 
work.  Mr.  Besl  writes,  "a  less  favorable  show- 
ing is  on   the  whole  presented.'' 

These  facts  indicate  either  that  most  blind 
persons    can    not    support    themselves,    or    that 


society  has  not  afforded  the  blind  sufficient 
opportunities  for  self  support.  We  ask  then, 
"What  is  the  country  doing  to  make  it  possi- 
ble that  the  blind  man  may  support  himself?"" 

Let  us  look  at  the  opportunities.  Is  there 
anything  resembling  a  school  where  the  blind 
can  get  the  necessary  specific  training  to  enable 
them  to  compete  with  sighted  persons?  And 
what  are  the  agencies  for  placing  the  trained 
blind  man  into  a  position  where  he  may  earn 
a  livelihood? 

Particularly  interesting  here  is  a  paragraph 
from  "Charities  and  the  Commons,"  XIIIf 
1905,  page  497  :  "Many  of  the  states  have  been 
generous  in  their  provision  for  the  education  of 
the  young  blind.  *  *  *  At  the  close  of  the 
school  period  of  their  lives,  however,  at  the 
most  critical  juncture,  when  their  whole  future 
is  to  be  determined,  in  this  country  intelligent 
interest  seems  suddenly  to  cease.  *  *  *  (The 
blind)  have  out-grown  the  school,  and  we 
have  no  place  for  them  in  the  active  world.  *  * 
They  have  no  business  training,  many  of  them 
have  no  profession.  Most  of  them  have  no 
trade.  Some  of  them  have  been  ambitious  stu- 
dents in  music  and  piano-tuning  *****  DUt 
unfortunately  most  of  them  are  poor  and  with- 
out friends.  They  may  be  willing  and  even 
anxious  to  work,  but  to  get  started  and  estab- 
lished is  an  almost  impossible  task."  In  con- 
nection with  this  statement,  Mr.  Best  writes 
that  50  per  cent  of  the  graduates  all  over  the 
country  are  unable  to  support  themselves. 

Also  in  connection  with  the  foregoing  para- 
graph, Mr.  E.  E.  Allen  very  justly  answers: 
"The  quotation  from  1905  indicates  also,  to 
those  of  us  who  know,  that  the  unwillingness 
of  the  public  to  employing  the  blind  always  has 
existed  and  probably  always  will  exist.  This 
'prejudice  of  the  seeing,'  being  felt  by  the 
blind,  has  acted  as  a  mighty  deterrent ;  is  per- 
haps the  major  difficulty  anyhow.  Workers 
for  the  blind  are  but  partly  accountable." 

The  person  blinded  as  an  adult  is  found  to 
be  usually  in  a  worse  condition  than  that  of 
the  graduate  of  the  school,  unless  his  occupa- 
tion is  such  that  he  can  continue  at  it.  Even 
then,  however,  he  usually  needs  special  train- 
ing and  careful  readjustment. 

Aside  from  individual  special  opportunities1 
possessed  by  some  few  particularly  fortunate 
blind  men  to  start  a  satisfactory  wage  earn- 
ing career,  the  greatest  opportunity  lies  in  the 
work-shop.  With  reference  to  it,  compare  two 
statements.     The  first  is  from   "Charities  and 
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the  Commons,"  XVII,  1906,  page  410,  that  such 
an  establishment  is,  "from  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view  unnecessary,  and  from  a  social  aspect  un- 
desirable." The  second  is  that  of  Best:  "Theo- 
retically, industrial  establishments  appear  to 
be  the  solution  of  the  economic  problems  of 
the  blind.  It  is  only  when  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  is  undertaken,  that  serious 
difficulties  are  found  to  present  themselves." 
Everyone  agrees  that  the  work-shop,  like  the 
boy  who  held  his  arm  in  the  dangerous  hole 
of  the  dyke  until  help  arrived,  has  performed 
admirable  service. 

The  quotations  above  are  explained  in  the 
light  of  a  few  facts.  In  the  first  place,  the 
number  of  workers  in  the  shops  in  this  coun- 
try, at  the  time  Mr.  Best  received  his  statistics, 
was  1386,  or  only  14  per  cent  of  all  the  blind 
available  for  such  employment.  The  per  capita 
•cost  of  the  shop  is  $212.00  yearly,  and  it  cost 
the  state  $1.00  for  every  85  cents  paid  the 
workmen.  The  net  "loss,"  or  deficit,  amounts 
to  $300,000.00  yearly.  "Ordinarly  weekly  wages 
seldom  exceed  six  or  seven  dollars,  and  usual- 
ly do  not  average  more  than  four  or  five 
dollars."  (These  numbers,  however,  have  in- 
creased in  the  past  twelve  or  fourteen 
months.) 

"The  main  essential,"  Mr.  Best  writes,  "is 
that  there  be  a  full  adjustment  to  existing  con- 
ditions, which  requires  a  study  of  the  general 
practicability  of  the  industries  to  be  employed, 
of  the  capabilities  of  the  workers,  of  the  local 
situation,  of  neighboring  competition,  of  the 
means  of  marketing,  and  of  similar  circum- 
stances. With  regard  to  competition  with  pub- 
lic or  private  philanthropic  agencies,  the  blind 
have  a  right  to  expect  that  due  attention  be 
-given  to  their,  condition  and  needs,  and  that 
the  labor  of  others  be  regulated  accordingly. 
The  not  unreasonable  demand  may  also  be 
advanced  that  the  products  of  public  shops  be 
used  as  fas  as  possible  in  public  institutions, 
•which  will  be  economy  to  the  state  no  less 
■than  aid  to   the  blind." 

The  placing  of  blind  persons  in  general  oc- 
cupations has  supplemented  the  work  of  the 
special  industrial  plants.  Agencies  engaged 
in  this  placement  work  are  usually  the  same 
as  those  controlling  the  work-shop,  groups  of 
persons  organized  into  associations,  notable 
work  of  this  kind  being  done  in  Cleveland,  De- 
-troit,  Chicago  and  several  other  cities.  Such 
placement,  however,  has  been  industrial  in  na- 
ture,  the   applicant  being   settled   in   factories. 


Mr.  Best  suggests,  in  addition,  that  they  may 
be  set  up,  with  guidance  and  assistance,  in  some 
commercial    undertaking. 

I  he  Massachusetts  Commission  in  its  re- 
port of  1915,  states,  "The  commission  is 
strongly  of  the  opinion,  after  its  nine  years  of 
experience,  that  there  is  a  considerable  body 
of  blind  men  and  women  who  can  successfully 
compete  in  a  world  arranged  for  those  with 
sight,  if  they  are  given  what  might  well  be 
called  a  subsidy  to  help  equalize  their  chances 
in  competition.  As  has  been  proved  by  experi- 
ence, such  men  and  women  have  the  qualifica- 
tions to  enable  them  to  carry  on  selling  in  one 
form  or  another,  provided  they  are  helped  with 
a  guide  or  a  sighted  person  to  assist  in  the 
bookkeeping,  or  by  other  aids  without  which 
the  blind  person  is  helpless."  Agricultural  op- 
portunities, Mr.  Best  does  not  specifically  men- 
tion, although  they  come  under  the  general 
head  of  commercial  undertaking.  Blind  farm- 
ers, poultry  and  stock  raisers  have  attained 
some  noteworthy  success,  and  have  opened  a 
source  of  profit  well  worth  experimenting  with 
as  a  possibility  for  many  other  blind  persons. 

As  for  massage,  Mr.  Best  declares  that  it 
has  been  recommended,  and  refers  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Medical  Journal,  1,  1898,  page  426; 
American  Medicine,  VIII,  1904,  page  232 : 
Ophthalomology,  111,  1906,  page  23;  VI,  1910, 
page  191,  and  several  other  sources  of  infor- 
mation, the  latest  being  the  Annals  of  Amer-* 
ican  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science 
(LXXX),  1918,  page  111. 

The  most  serious  handicap  of  which  society 
has  not  relieved  the  blind  lies  in  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  no  thoroughly  organized  insti- 
tution of  a  distinctly  educational  nature  where 
adult  blind  people  can  be  trained,  not  only  for 
an  industrial  vocation,  but  for  commercial, 
agricultural,  and  some  professional  vocations 
as  well.  This  matter  has  received  the  atten- 
tion of  some  earnest  educators  and  friends  of 
the  blind  themselves.  In  1871,  the  question 
was  taken  up  at  a  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  but 
even  though  fifty  years  have  passed  since  that 
time,  this  one  great  deficiency  in  the  field  of 
education  of  the  blind  still  exists. 

Aside  from  these  great  important  questions, 
the  prevention  of  blindness  and  the  opportuni- 
ties the  blind  have  for  making  a  living,  a  few 
others,  although  of  lesser  importance,  should 
not  be  neglected  in  this  paper.     One  of  these 
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is  the  subject  of  pensions  as  compared  with 
indemnities  for  the  blind. 

The  pension  system  as  such,  began  in  New 
York  in  1875,  and  spread  into  many  states, 
Usually  affording  each  "blind  person  about 
$150.00  a  year.  Objections  to  this  system  have 
been  stated  in  "Charities  and  the  Commons"  as 
follows:  (1)  the  system  is  not  in  accord  with 
modern  principles;  (2)  it  offers  a  premium 
on  residence  in  the  city  or  state;  (3)  the  re- 
lief given  is  not  adequate,  and  begging  is  still 
resorted  too;  (4)  squalor  and  other  untoward 
conditions  are  not  eliminated;  (5)  money  re- 
ceived in  a  lump  sum  is  not  always  wisely 
expended. 

Mr.  Best  presents  the  strongest  arguments 
against  the  giving  of  pensions.  If  pensions 
are  to  be  afforded  to  the  blind,  why  should 
they  not  be  to  other  incapacitated  persons? 
And  if  to  such,  why  not  to  the  infirm  of  so- 
ciety generally?  Where  shall  the  line  be  drawn, 
or  where  shall  we  stop  once  we  have  started? 

Far  preferable  to  the  pension  is  the  allow- 
ance of  indemnities  for  the  loss  of  sight;  that 
is,  "compensation  may  be  afforded  in  direct 
consequence  of  the  deprivation  of  the  sense 
of  vision,  and  entirely  in  connection  with  the 
event  that  gave  rise  to  it." 

Indemnities  may  be  secured  through  suits  at 
law;  that  is,  through  suits  against  persons  in- 
volved in  injuries  causing  loss  of  sight; 
through  insurance  policies  and  through  pub- 
lic measures,  particularly  such  as  the  Work- 
ingmen's  Compensation  Laws.  Such  laws 
exist  now  in  forty-one  states  and  afford  the 
injured  person  usually  one-half  of  the  aver- 
age wages  "received  for  a  prescribed  period 
prior  to  the  time  of  the  injury,  with  often  a 
minimum  sum  of  from  three  to  six  dollars  a 
week,  and  a  maximum  of  from  eight  to  eigh- 
teen dollars  to  continue  for  a  stated  period." 

In  any  case,  the  possibilities  of  the  indemnity 
system  lie  largely  in  the  future.  Yet  its  gen- 
eral adoption  will,  for  the  present,  draw  the 
the  attention  of  the  country  to  the  subject  of 
the  prevention  of  blindness,  and  educate  the 
country  in  methods  of  prevention. 

Among  other  subjects  of  this  study  the  his- 
tory of  the  education  of  the  blind  forms  an 
interesting  story  for  those  who  happen  to 
know  little  of  it. 

The  most  important  name  in  the  early  edu- 
cation of  the  blind  is  that  of  Valentin  Hauy, 
who  lived  in  Paris  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.     He  was  first  attracted  to 


the  cause  of  the  blind  when,  at  a  fair,  he  ob- 
served a  number  of  them  dressed  in  grotesque 
fashion,  pretending,  with  notes  placed  before 
them,  to  play  musical  instruments  in  order  to 
make  a  volume  of  discordant  sounds  and  thus 
attract  a  crowd  to  the  house  of  their  patron. 
Touched  with  pity,  he  immediately  investi- 
gated the  condition  of  the  blind  and  the  possi- 
bility for  their  education.  In  1784  he  dis- 
covered a  blind  boy,  Francois  Lesueur,  beg- 
ging on  the  street,  and  this  boy  he  took  for 
experimental  purposes  as  his  first  pupil. 

In  this  way  began  the  first  school  for  the 
blind,  known  as  the  "Institution  National  des 
Jeunes  Aveugles."  In  1806,  on  invitation,  he 
went  to  Saint  Petersburg  to  found  a  school, 
and  on  the  way  he  established  one  at  Berlin, 
also.  Schools  for  the  blind  then  arose  in  many 
other  countries. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  among  the  or- 
ganizers of  what  is  said  to  be  the  first  school 
in  this  country,  the  Perkins  Institution  at  Bos- 
ton, incorporated  in  1829,  was  William  H. 
Prescott,  the  historian,  himself  blind ;  also 
that  it  owes  its  rise  in  large  measure  to  the 
first  school  established  in  the  world,  for  it 
was  probably  Doctor  John  D.  Fisher's  visit 
to  Valentin  Hauy's  school  in  Paris  that  gave 
the  inspiration  causing  agitation  in  favor  of 
such  a  school  in  this  country. 

Other  schools  were  established  until,  by  the 
year  1915-1916,  the  total  yearly  amount  ex- 
pended for  the  schools  was  over  $2,000,000. 
In  this  year  there  were  4660  pupils  in  plants 
valued  at  $10,884,281,  or  $2,336  for  each 
pupil.  The  cost  for  the  support  of  each  pupil 
in  1915-1916  was  $411,  arising  at  the  pres- 
ent time  to  a  much  larger  sum.  The  cost  of 
educating  blind  children  in  the  day  schools  av- 
erages about  $200.  "Thus,"  as  Mr.  Best 
observes,  "it  costs  the  state  thirteen  times  as 
much  to  educate  its  blind  children  in  institu- 
tions, and  seven  times  as  much  in  day  schools, 
as  it  does  to  educate  its  seeing  children  in 
their  regular  schools."  Mr.  Best  further  states, 
however,  "In  this  instruction  the  blind  receive 
only  their  due,  while  to  the  state  there  are  ren- 
dered both  financial  returns  and  returns  of  stilj 
greater  moment. 

As  for  attendance  at  the  schools,  of  the  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  five  and  nineteen,  it 
seems  that  a  startlingly  large  number  do  not 
attend.  For  example,  the  number  of  blind  chil- 
dren not  attending  ranges  from  about  35  per 
cent  of  the  whole   number,   as  in   Illinois,   to 
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80  per  cent  as  in  Tennessee,  although  in  a  few 
states  the  number  is  as  low  as  20  per  cent. 
Mr.  Best  writes,  "If  the  figures  are  trust- 
worthy, we  have  an  array  of  evidence  that  is 
startling.  *  *  *  There  is  found  to  exist  what  is 
nothing  less  than  a  shocking  state  of  affairs. 
It  seems  that,  with  full  allowance  made  for 
the  small  proportion  mentally  or  physically  un- 
fit for  schooling,  only  a  part  of  the  blind  chil- 
dren of  the  United  States  are  taking  advant- 
age of  the  educational  opportunities  put  before 
them." 

As  for  this  statement,  Mr.  Allen  comments : 
"Of  course,  these  figures  include  the  partially 
blind  and  the  'partially  seeing,'  which  latter 
are  better  off  outside  of  the  schools  for  the 
blind;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  schools  or  classes 
of  the  'semi-sighted'  are  not  generally  pro- 
vided anywhere  in  the  world." 

These  facts  show  the  need  for  compulsory 
education  laws,  because  the  schools  themselves 
are  not  to  be  held  accountable.  Such  laws, 
specifically  applicable  to  the  blind,  exist  in 
more  than  one-half  of  the  states,  nearly  all 
having  been  placed  on  the  statute  books  since 
1900.  They  have  been  successful  in  some  slight 
measure,  but  as  yet  are  not  fully  enforced. 
Additional  steps  are  necessary  to  make  their 
enforcement  certain. 

Finally,  as  interesting  as  the  origin  of  the 
schools  themselves,  is  the  origin  of  the  use  of 
raised  print.  The  first  recorded  attempt  was 
made  in  1517,  in  Spain,  but  the  first  important 
and  very  significant  attempt  occurred  in  1676, 
when  Padre  Francesco  Lana  Terzi  suggested  a 
system  of  dots  enclosed  in  a  square  or  other 
figures.  This  suggestion  was  soon  forgotten, 
although  the  principle  which  lies  beneath  it 
approached  that  of  the  final  solution. 

The  first  definite  step  was  taken  at  Valentine 
Hauy's  school.  His  pupil,  Lesueur,  accidently 
felt  the  outline  of  the  letter  "o"  which  had 
been  strongly  impressed  upon  a  funeral  no- 
tice, and  Hauy  began  experimenting  at  ©nee, 
producing  later  a  number  of  books,  chiefly 
in  raised  Roman  type. 

Followers  in  principle  were  Doctor  Fried- 
lander  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  who 
suggested  the  use  of  large  Roman  letters  with 
slight  curves,  which  became  known  as  "Phila- 
delphia Type,"  and  Doctor  Howe,  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution,  whose  letters  were  angular 
lower  case  letters.  This  type  became  kiown  as 
the  "Boston  line  letter,"  or  "American  Type," 


and  was  adopted  by  most  of  the  schools  of  the 
country.  Yet  all  types  invented  up  to  this  time 
were  found  by  most  readers  to  be  very  difficult 
to  read. 

A  better  type,  that  is,  a  combination  of  the 
plans  of  the  arbitrary  selection  of  characters 
and  of  the  use  of  the  Roman  line  letter  was  in- 
vented in  1847  by  Doctor  Moon,  of  Brighton, 
England,  himself  blind.  The  Moon  system 
immediately  became  popular  and  is  used  to  a 
large  degree  even  today.  Many  believe  that  it 
will  always  be  sought  by  the  blind. 

The  final  and  best  solution,  however,  still 
was  to  be  found.  Again  Paris  provided  what 
was  needed.  Charles  Barbier  of  that  city,  be- 
tween 1819  and  1825  invented  a  system  of  cells 
containing  two  vertical  rows  of  six  points  each 
which,  although  too  clumsy,  led  to  the  final  so- 
lution. The  last  step  was  taken  in  1829  by  a 
blind  instructor  in  the  Paris  school,  Louis 
Braille,  who  cut  the  number  of  dots  from 
twelve  to  six  and  adopted,  instead  of  a  phonetic 
arrangement,  an  orthographic  one.  This  sys- 
tem was  put  into  its  present  form  in  1834. 
From  it  has  arisen  the  several  systems  of 
raised  dots  now  in  use,  such  as  New  York 
Point,  American  Braille,  and  the  Revised. 

In  brief,  it  is  a  remarkable,  enduring  work 
that  Mr.  Best  has  done.  It  stands  as  a  monu- 
ment to  his  ability,  scholarship,  and  enthus- 
iasm. In  a  letter,  parts  of  which  I  have  al- 
ready taken  the  liberty  of  quoting,  he  writes : 
"Though  the  preparation  of  the  work  con- 
sumed a  heavy  amount  of  time,  and  towards 
the  last  required  all  the  strength  and  effort  I 
had,  the  labor  was  one  of  rare  delight.  For  it 
I  would  not  have  exchanged  any  sum  of 
money,  not  a  million  of  dollars.  I  felt  that  a 
great  privilege  was  given  me.  The  task  seemed 
such  a  high  and  worthy  one  that  if  it  took  my 
all  I  should  have  no  regrets." 

The  book  is  a  still  greater  monument,  how- 
ever, to  the  zeal  and  devotion  of  hundreds  of 
workers  for  the  blind,  both  of  the  past  and 
the  present.  Their  interest  has  been  keen, 
their  steadfastness  undiscouraged,  and  their 
achievements  remarkable.  Furthermore,  "a 
feature  connected  with  the  prosecution  of  the 
work  which  was  pleasant  in  the  extreme,"  Mr. 
Best  writes,  "was  the  help  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  workers  for  the  blind  of  the  coun- 
try, and  of  a  number  of  blind  persons  them- 
selves. Without  this,  the  work  could  never 
have  been  done;  for  it  my  gratitude  increases 
in  the  course  of  t'ime."    Always  unfailing  in  the 
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prosecution  of  their  cause,  workers  for  the 
blind  will  take  every  opportunity  to  state  their 
case,  express  their  needs,  and  enlist  the  inter- 
est of  the  world. 

With  such  a  spirit  prevailing  in  the  work  for 


the  blind,  their  cause  is  one  of  hopefulness ;  it 
must  develop  as  the  grey  end  of  night  de- 
velops into  a  roseate  dawn. — "The  Blind,"  by 
Harry  Best ;  MacMillan,  New  York,  1919 ;  763 
pages. 


WHO'S  WHO  AMONG  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 


HARRY  BEST 


Harry  Best,  Ph.D.,  author  of  "The  Blind, 
Their  Condition  and  the  Work  Being  Done  for 
Them  in  the  United  States";  "The  Deaf,  Their 
Position  in  Society  and  the  Provision  for  Their 
Education  in  the  United  States,"  and  several 
other  publications,  is  a  Kentuckian,  born  at 
Millersburg.  Like  many  Kentuckians,  he  went 
to  the  well  known  little  college  at  Danville. 
Kentucky.  Centre  College,  and  upon  gradua- 
tion, wishing  to  become  a  teacher  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  he  began  training  as  Normal  Fellow 
at  Gallaudet  College,  Washington,  D.  C.  Later 
he  taught  successively  in  the  state  schools  of 
Nebraska.  Washington  and  Alabama,  and  in 
the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Still  later  Mr.  Best 
began  settlement  work  at  the  University  Settle- 
ment in  New  York  City  and  conducted  several 


clubs  of  adults  among  the  blind  and  also  the 
deaf  and  dumb. 

In  the  course  of  his  teaching,  he  was  also 
being  taught.  He  received  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  from  Gallaudet  College,  from 
George  Washington  University  and  from  Co- 
lumbia University;  also  the  Bachelor  of  Laws 
degree  from  the  New  York  Law  School;  and 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  Co- 
lumbia University.  Dr.  Best  is  now  Professor 
of  Sociology  in  the  University  of  Kentucky. 


H.  M.  McMANAWAY 


Howard  Morgan  McManaway  was  born  in 
North  Carolina,  but  he  received  his  early  train- 
ing in  the  schools  of  Missouri.  It  is  not 
strange  that,  descended  from  a  family  of  teach- 
ers, he  turned  to  this  profession   even  before 
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going  to  college.  After  two  years  work  in 
rural  schools,  he  matriculated  at  Richmond 
College,  Virginia,  taking  undergraduate  work. 
Alternating  years  at  college  with  years  of 
teaching,  he  completed  his  academic  education, 
taking  his  baccalaureate  degree  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  where  he  also  did  post 
graduate  work  in  education. 

During  his  college  career  he  established  a 
reputation  as  a  thorough  student,  and  a  leader 
in  educational  and  sociological  thought.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Raven  Society. 
the  honor  society  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
president  of  the  Washington  Literary  Society, 
president  of  the  Civic  Club,  and  first  Phelps- 
Stokes  Fellow  in  Economics  and  Sociology  at 
the  University  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  McManaway's  six  years  of  teaching  ex- 
perience in  rural  and  city  schools,  and  his  seven 
years  of  instructing  at  Virginia  Summer  Nor- 
mal Schools,  together  with  a  lectureship  in 
education  at  the  summer  sessions  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  fitted  him  admirably  for  his 
work  as  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Albe- 
marle county,  Virginia,  for  which  position  he 
left  the  university. 

During  his  incumbency  of  six  years,  Mr. 
McManaway  was  instrumental  in  securing  a 
medical  inspection  of  all  school  children  of  the 
county  by  the  State  Health  Department;  and 
in  organizing  the  social  and  economic  survey 
of  Albemarle  county,  report  of  which  is  in  pro- 
cess of  publication  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  He  served  in  the 
capacities  of  chairman  or  secretary  of  the 
Albemarle  Council  of  Defense,  the  first  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  war  work  campaign,  the  United  War 
Work  Campaign,  and  the  Red  Cross  Christmas 
Roll  Call.  Mention  of  his  service  as  vice- 
president  of  the  Virginia  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, and  as  member  of  the  legislative 
committee  of  the  superintendents'  conference, 
merely  indicate  the  extent  of  his  activities. 
Within  Albemarle  county,  standardization  of 
school  organization  and  courses,  and  increase 
in  enrollment  and  school  revenue  give  ample 
testimony  to  his  energy  and  excellence  as  an 
executive  and  administrator. 

On  April  1st,  1919,  Mr.  McManaway  left 
this  position,  after  his  election  as  superintend- 
ent of  the  Virginia   School  for  the  Deaf  and 


the  Blind.  Though  not  a  specialist  in  the  tech- 
nique of  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  blind, 
Mr.  McManaway  is  an  educator  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word.  His  thorough  understand 
ing  of  educational  problems,  and  his  unusually 
sympathetic  attitude  toward  the  unusual  child, 
form  an  excellent  basis  for  the  successful  ad- 
ministration of  his  new  duties. 

MISS  MAY  B.  COLLINS 

Miss  May  B.  Collins,  secretary  of  the  Louis- 
iana Commission  for  the  Blind,  has  been  inter- 
ested in  the  work  for  the  blind  for  the  past 
twelve  years.  Her  first  introduction  into  the 
work  was  the  teaching  of  the  adult  blind  in 
their  homes,  which  she  inaugurated  in  co- 
operation with  the  help  of  a  young  lady  with 
partial  vision.  This  was  the  first  step  in  work 
of  this  kind  in  Louisiana. 

Miss  Collins,  as  a  member  of  the  St.  Mar- 
garets Daughters,  made  a  survey  of  the  blind 
in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  which  brought 
forth  a  good  deal  of  information  showing  that 
there  was  serious  need  for  organized  work  for 
the  adult  blind  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
The  fact  that  Miss  Collins  had  been  a  medi- 
cal social  worker  at  the  Charity  Hospital  at 
New  Orleans  for  three  years  have  given  her 
an  admirable  back  ground  for  her  present  ef- 
forts. It  should  be  noted  that  the  Louisiana 
Commission  for  the  Blind  is  a  self-appointed 
organization,  and  was  not  created  by  the  state, 
as  similar  commissions  have  been  in  other 
states. 


STORY  OF  EVERGREEN  IN  PICTURES 

From  the  time  the  first  soldiers  arrived  at 
Evergreen  a  photographic  record  of  their  work 
has  been  made  by  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for 
the  Blind.  Today,  the  history  of  the  Institu- 
tion exists  in  a  series  of  self-explanatory 
photographs.  In  response  to  a  constantly 
growing  demand  for  copies  of  these  pictures, 
a  set  of  32  post  cards,  with  an  account  of  the 
activity  shown  in  each  illustration,  has  been 
printed.  These  cards  are  now  on  sale  at  the 
Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  will  be 
sent  to  any  one  desiring  the  same  for  40  cents 
(postpaid).  Please  send  two-cent  stamps  for 
the  pictures. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


CALIFORNIA 

State  Library 

miss  mable  gillis^  corresponbent 

The  California  State  Library  now  has  avail- 
able for  blind  borrowers  embossed  catalogues 
of  books  for  the  blind  in  the  library,  September 
1,  1919.  The  list  of  books  and  music  in  Amer- 
ican and  European  Braille  has  been  embossed 
in  American  Braille;  the  list  of  books  and 
music  in  N.  W.  Point.  The  catalogue  of 
books  in  Moon  type  embossed  in  Moon  type 
has  been  ordered  and  will  be  in  the  library 
very  soon.  Copies  of  these  cataloques  will  be 
loaned  to  borrowers  on  application.  A  new 
and  complete  ink  print  catalogue  of  books  for 
the  blind  has  also  been  published  recently.  It 
is  free  for  distribution. 

Miss  Kate  M.  Foley,  home  teacher  of  the 
blind  for  the  California  State  Library,  with 
headquarters  in  San  Francisco  has  recently 
made  trips  to  several  cities  at  some  distance 
from  San  Francisco  in  connection  with  the 
work.  She  has  addressed  many  clubs  and 
other  organizations  in  these  places  as  well  as 
helped  many  new  pupils  with  the  reading. 
Napa,  the  Veterans  Home  at  Yontville,  San 
Diego,  San  Jose  and  Stockton,  with  the  coun- 
try districts  surrounding  each,  have  all  been 
visited. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  State  Library 
Home  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  Miss  Kate  M. 
Foley  of  San  Francisco,  and  Miss  Catharine 
J.  Morrison  of  Los  Angeles,  have  recently  been 
printed.  They  form  a  part  of  October,  1919, 
News  Notes  which  will  be  sent  to  anyone  inter- 
ested. 

CALIFORNIA 

The  Free  Theosophical  Library  for  the 
Blind 

The  Free  Theosophical  Library  for  the  Blind 
will  be  glad  to  loan  books  on  Theosophy, 
printed  in  American  and  Revised  Braille,  to 
any  who  make  application.  Catalogue  on  re- 
quest. Address,  Free  Theosophical  Library 
for  the  Blind,  1.548  Hudson  Ave.,  Hollywood, 
Los  Angeles,  California. 

CONNECTICUT 

Institution  for  the  Blind  Industrial 

Department 

a.  l.  curado,  correspondent 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  we  started  evening 


classes  in  Braille  reading  and  writing,  type- 
writing and  sewing.  These  classes  have  filled 
a  want  that  was  felt  very  keenly  by  many  of 
our  blind  people,  especially  those  who  are  not 
state  pupils.  To  make  this  understood  to  those 
of  our  readers  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
system  of  caring  for  the  adult  blind  in  this 
state,  I  would  say  that  we  have  two  distinct 
groups  in  this  institution.  One,  a  group  of 
state  pupils  who  are  sent  here  to  learn  the  dif- 
ferent industries,  Braille,  typewriting  and  sew- 
ing whose  expenses  are  paid  by  the  state.  The 
other  group  is  composed  of  former  state  pupils 
who  have  completed  their  course  and  for  vari- 
ous reasons  were  not  able  to  start  in  business 
for  themselves  or  find  work  elsewhere.  In  the 
past,  it  was  optional  with  our  state  pupils  to 
take  or  not  as  they  chose  the  lessons  in  Braille, 
twpewriting  and  sewing  that  were  provided  for 
them.  Many  of  them  who  thought  they  would 
not  bother  with  these  subjects,  found  out  when 
it  was  too  late  the  loss  to  them  was  very 
great.  Now  after  one  of  our  state  pupils  has 
completed  his  or  her  course,  they  are  entirely 
on  their  own  resources  if  they  stay  here  and  as 
a  consequence  it  takes  them  all  of  the  working 
hours  of  the  day  to  make  their  living  and 
something  over. 

To  this  group  the  evening  classes  proves  a 
great  boon  and  they  showed  their  appreciation 
by  a  large  and  steady  attendance  in  which 
age  made  no  difference.  As  to  our  state  pupils, 
these  classes  are  now  a  part  of  their  regular 
course,  and  we  find  by  having  all  industrial 
teaching  done  in  the  day  time  and  academic 
teaching  done  evenings,  it  not  only  uses  up 
a  larger  number  of  hours  profitably,  but  also 
acts  as  a  recreation.  We  have  these  classes 
during  the  regular  school  term  only,  three  eve- 
nings a  week  from  7:30  p.  m.  to  9:00  p.  m., 
and  on  Saturday  afternoons  from  1:30  p.  m. 
to  3  :00  p.  m.  This  leaves  us  three  evenings  a 
week  for  entertainments  inside  and  outside 
the  home  and  so  far  it  has  proved  a  very  well 
balanced  schedule. 

ILLINOIS 

The  Improvement  Association  for  Blind 

People 

edith  l.  swift,  correspondent 

The  factory  department  of  the  Improvement 

Association    for   Blind    People   was   opened   in 

June,  1919,  and  Capt.  Earl  Douglas  recently  r*. 
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turned  from  France,  was  engaged  as  factory  in- 
structor. Through  the  co-operation  and  cour- 
tesy of  employers  of  labor,  the  factory  in- 
structor has  been  able  to  secure  openings  for 
the  blind  in  various  factories  in  Chicago.  The 
blind  men  are  taught  iji  the  factories  the  very 
work  at  which  they  are  to  be  employed.  As 
blindness  is  considered  a  thirty  per  cent  handi- 
cap, the  prospective  employee  is  given  special 
training  for  his  work  from  the  point  of  view 
of  time,  motion  and  fatigue  study.  Confidence 
is  implanted  in  the  blind  man  by  the  factory 
instructor  as  he  teaches  him  and  gradually  his 
self  reliance  is  built  up.  The  instructor  keeps 
in  touch  with  the  men  through  occasional 
visits,  and  when  need  of  additional  instruc- 
tions develops  he  is  able  to  continue  the  train- 


The  Improvement  Association  for  Blind  Peo- 
ple through  this  factory  department  has  placed 
blind    people    in    the    following    employments  : 


Assembling  telephones  in  a  Chicago  plant.     Position 

found  by  the  Improvement  Association 

for   Blind   People 


ing  so  that  the  blind  employees  may  not  be 
limited  -to  any  one  kind  of  work.  Following 
this  method  Captain  Douglas  has  been  able  to 
drill  blind  men  and  women  to  take  their  places 
in  the  industrial  army  and  to  hold  factory  posi- 
tions in  fair  competition  with  sighted  work- 
men. Industrial  work  will  place  between  $12,- 
000  and  $15,000  in  the  hands  of  the  blind  in 
Chicago  this  year. 


Core  room  worker  in  a  Chicago  factory,  placed  by  the 
Improvement   Association   for   Blind   People 


sand  papering,  polishing,  and  wrapping  furni- 
ture, assisting  core  makers  in  foundries,  as- 
sembling ringers  on  telephones ;  filing  opera- 
tions, tapping  ball  joints,  tuning  pianos,  folding 
paper  boxes,  picking  rubber  waste  from  canvas 
tire  patches,  sorting  copper  from  asbestos 
waste,  assembling  commutators  for  motors, 
filing  regulating  discs  on  automatic  telephone 
dies,  assembling  phonograph  arms,  packing 
electric  curling  irons  and  other  small  articles. 
Since  June,  1919,  men  and  women  have  been 
placed  in  industrial  positions  and  trained  to  do 
definite  operations  in  the  following  Chicago 
factories  :  Automatic  Electric  Company,  Balk- 
will  &  Patch  Furniture  Company,  Barnhart 
Bros.  &  Spindler,  Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Company,  Cable  Piano  Company,  Edison  Elec- 
tric Appliance  Company,  Harvard  Electric 
Company,  Illinois  Moulding  Company.  Johnson 
•Chair  Company,  Karpen  Furniture  Company, 
C.  J.  Lawrence  &  Bro.   Paper  Box  Company, 
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H.  S.  McCracken  Box  and  Label  Company, 
Victor  Gasket  Company,  Western  Foundry 
Company. 

The  Improvement  Association  for  Blind 
People  conducts  the  Chicago  Lighthouse  at 
3323  West  Twenty-Second  Street  as  a  training 
school  and  work  shop   for  the  types  of  blind 


of  colors  is  determined  by  the  sighted  instruc- 
tor the  weavers  are  able  to  work  independently, 
except  for  occasional  supervision. 

Through  the  co-operation  of  Peter  J.  Peel, 
the  Lighthouse  has  offered  a  course  in  massage 
and  eight  finished  operators  were  graduated  in 
1919. 


When  the  blind  men   have  been   trained   at  the   Chicago   Lighthouse,   they   are   sent  to   the   Garrett   Go-Cart 
Factory,  where  they  are   employed   upon   the  same   wage   basis   as   sighted   workers 


people  who  seek  to  become  self-supporting 
but  for  whom  the  kind  of  factory  operations 
listed  above  are  not  suitable.  Reed  work  is 
taught  as  a  trade  to  those  blind  people  who 
have  a  certain  deftness  of  touch,  a  love  of  the 
craft  and  a  willingness  to  give  several  months 
to  learning  the  trade.  The  Lighthouse  pays 
a  flat  wage  during  the  training  period,  and 
graduates,  at  the  end  of  their  instruction,  are 
accepted  at  the  .Garrett  Go-Cart  factory  as  reg- 
ular employees. 

The  product  of  the  Lighthouse  work  shop 
goes  to  the  Garrett  factory  which  makes  go 
carts  and  baby  wardrobes.  Seventeen  men 
and  three  women  have  been  sent  to  the  Gar- 
rett factory  from  the  Lighthouse  training 
school  during  1919.  The  blind  workers  receive 
the  same  pay  as  the  sighted  at  the  factory. 

For  women  who  need  merely  a  supplemental 
wage,  the  hand  looms  at  the  Lighthouse  offer 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  learning  the  weav- 
ers craft.  The  women  memorize  the  patterns 
«,.*  »vrite  them  in  Braille  and  once  the  choice 


MARYLAND 

Workshop  for  the  Blind 

john  f.  bledsoe,  correspondent 

The  building  of  the  Maryland  Workshop  for 
the  Blind,  situated  at  501  West  Fayette  Street, 
Baltimore,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  January  9. 
The  fire  occurred  early  in  the  morning,  start- 
ing in  the  basement,  apparently  of  the  back  part 
of  the  building,  where  broomcorn  was  stored. 
The  janitor  claims  that  he  entered  the  building 
at  a  quarter  of  four  o'clock  at  the  rear  and 
walked  the  entire  length  of  the  building  on 
the  first  floor,  going  down  into  the  basement 
to  stir  his  fire,  the  furnace  being  located  under 
the  front  part  of  the  building. 

He  then  began  to  clean  the  office,  and  at 
5 :30  he  smelled  smoke  and  discovered  the 
whole  rear  of  the  building  in  flames. 

The  amount  of  insurance  carried  was  as 
much  as  was  justifiable  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions, but  the  great  increase  in  values  makes  it 
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impossible  to  rebuild  with  the  amount  of  in- 
surance carried. 

On  contents  we  are  fully  covered.  We  were 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  secure  the  use  of 
the  Fourth  Regiment  armory  next  door  to  us, 
until  we  can  rebuild.  It  has  not  yet  been  de- 
cided whether  we  shall  rebuild  at  the  present 
site  or  not.  The  chances  are  that  we  shall  not. 
The  feeling  seems  to  be  that  a  larger  lot  not 
so  centrally  located  should  be  secured,  and  the 
building  erected  not  over  two  stories  high ; 
also  that  provision  be  made  for  a  separate 
storeroom  for  broomeorn  and  other  materials, 
thus  reducing  the  possibility  of  destruction  of 
life  by  fire. 

The  men  are  now  working  about  full  time. 
Steps  will  be  taken  very  deliberately  looking 
to  rebuilding. 

There  has  been  a  very  generous  response  to 
the  need  for  funds.  Up  to  date  there  has  been 
sent  in  about  $7000  which  is  to  be  used  in  re- 
building. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Special  Aid  Society  for  American  Pre- 
paredness 

In  October,  1918,  the  Worcester  Branch  of 
the  Special  Aid  Society  for  American  Pre- 
paredness, started  its  blind  relief  corps  with 
fifteen  members  in  the  class. 

We  had  for  instructor,  Miss  Rose  E.  Trainer, 
who  is  a  Worcester  woman,  a  graduate  of 
Perkins  Institute  and  North  Adams  Normal 
School,  and  now  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission 
for  the  Blind.  Under  her  wonderful  leader- 
ship, an  enthusiasm  and  interest  was  aroused 
in  the  work  for  the  blind  which  will  never 
cease. 

When  we  found  that  there  would  be  little 
need  of  work  for  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  we 
undertook  to  help  the  civilian  blind  and  to  edu- 
cate the  public  in  their  attitude  toward  them. 

Mr.  Hayes,  now  the  director  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Commission  for  the  Blind,  organized 
several  years  ago  a  "Week  for  the  Blind"  in 
Brooklyn,  and  he  asked  the  chairman  of  the 
Worcester  Branch  to  undertake  something  of 
the  kind  in  Worcester. 

So  on  November  30th,  we  opened  our  cam- 
paign of  education  with  a  big  concert  and  lec- 
ture in  Poli's  Theatre. 

The  concert  was  given  by  members  of  the 
Glee  Club  of  Perkins  Institution,  and  the  lec- 
ture by  Charles  F.   F.   Campbell,  assistant  di- 


rector of  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Baltimore,  and  an  address  by  Charles  B. 
I  laves. 

Through  strenuous  efforts,  the  big  theatre 
was  filled  with  an  intelligent  and  appreciative 
audience,  and  $2200  was  made  and  given  to 
Whitcomb  Hall,  a  new  Indusrial  House  for 
blinded  men  working  in  and  about  Worcester. 

The  house  was  given  by  the  Whitcomb  heirs 
for  the  benefit  originally  for  blinded  soldiers 
and  sailors.  The  garage  has  for  sometime 
been  the  workshop  for  the  blind,  where  a  great 
deal  of  cane  work  has  been  done. 

We  are  now  trying  to  find  proper  work  for 
the  blinded  in  our  factories  where  they  can 
earn  a  good  livelihood,  exposed  to  little  danger 
and  live  a  more  normal  and  healthful  life 
than  by  being  shut  away  from  the  world  with- 
out occupation  of  brain  or  hand. 

A  three  days'  sale  and  exhibition  of  articles 
made  by  the  blind  was  held  in  a  hall  centrally 
located.  We  had  a  large  exhibition  of  posters 
and  pamphlets  showing  the  educational  side 
of  the  work. 

A  blind  stenographer,  who  is  employed  in  a 
large  manufacturing  plant  in  Worcester,  and 
who  has  proved  to  be  full}-  efficient  with  those 
who  have  sight,  gave  a  practical  demonstration 
of  her  work. 

A  blind  man  was  weaving  one  of  the  attrac- 
tive rugs  which  can  be  bought  in  one  of  the 
large  stores  in  Boston  and  vicinity,  also  in  the 
shops  in  Cambridge.  Another  made  baskets 
and  a  third  caned  chairs,  while  another  woman 
ran  a  regular  sewing  machine. 

All  this  work  so  well  done  by  those  handi- 
capped by  loss  of  sight  was  a  revelation  to  the 
public  who  came  in  large  numbers  to  see  the 
demonstration. 

Very  beautiful  things  were  on  sale,  curtains, 
table  linen,  bags,  baskets,  tables  stands,  house- 
hold supplies,  mops,  brooms,  children's  gar- 
ments and  knitted  articles  sent  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Commission  for  the  Blind,  books  by 
Clarence  Hawkes,  and  songs  by  Elizabeth  Gar- 
rett, the  sales  amounted  to  about  $2000. 

Coffee  was  served  each  morning  from  elever. 
to  one,  and  tea  in  the  afternoon,  making  a 
little  money  for  expenses  and  adding  a  note  of 
friendliness  and  sociability,  especially  with  the 
music   given   each   afternoon   by   the   blind. 

An  important  result  of  the  campaign  was  the 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  public  the  ne- 
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cessity  of  preventing  blindness  by  seeing  that  have  been  provided  for  the  blind.    An  interest- 


the  laws  are  properly  enforced  in  the  care  of 
new  born  infants,  and  in  the  care  of  children 
with  defective  sight  in  school. 

But  the  great  achievement  was  proving  to 
the  public  that  the  blind  do  not  want  charity, 
but  a  chance,  and  that  the  loss  of  your  eyes 
does  not  mean  the  loss  of  the  other  faculties, 
unless  you  neglect  to  develop  them. 

That  is  to  say  that  with  the  desire  of  the 
blind  person  to  use  the  powers  he  has  left  him, 


ing  and  in  many  respects  surprising  report  of 
the  scope  of  the  work  was  given  by  Miss  Ro- 
berta Griffith,  secretary,  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

"During  the  last  year,,"  she  said,  "the  asso- 
ciation has  served  935  cases.  Of  these  204 
were  blind  and  114  had  seriously  defective 
vision.  Six  hundred  and  eighteen  cases  of  de- 
fective eyes  were  corrected.  Of  the  935  cases 
20  were  under  7  years  of  age;   635  were  be- 


Exhibitioti    and    sale    of    work   by    the   blind,    in    Worcester,    Massachusetts 


and  with  the  help  and  thoughtfulness  of  those 
about  him  who  have  sight,  life  can  be  broad 
and  useful,  according  to  the  natural  ability  of 
the  individual. 

MICHIGAN 

Grand  Rapids  Association  for  the  Blind 

miss  roberta  griffith,  correspondent 

During  the  last  two  years  every  able-bodied 
blind  person  in  the  city  who  wanted  work  has 
been  given  employment.  Sight  saving  classes 
have  been  established  in  the  public  schools  and 
social  entertainments  including  dancing  classes 


tween  7  and  20,  191  between  20  and  60  and  71 
were  more  than  60. 

Of  special  interest  was  the  exhibition  of 
work  done  by  the  blind.  Miss  Stella  Stillson, 
instructor  of  the  sight  saving  class  in  Fountain 
Street  school  gave  a  demonstration  of  work 
done  in  the  sight  saving  classes. 

Mrs.  Maude  J.  Bester,  who  is  blind,  gave  an 
exhibition  of  ironing  with  the  electric  iron. 
Miss  Gertrude  Timmer  exemplified  how  the 
blind  can  use  a  sewing  machine.  Miss  Marie 
Morse  gave  a  demonstration  of  Braille  read- 
ing. Factory  work  was  demonstrated  by  men 
and  women  who  are  employed  in  various  fac- 
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tories  and  who  worked  at  machines  or  benches 
provided  for  the  occasion. 

The  industrial  demonstrations  were  given 
by  Ben  Wood,  a  blind  workman  from  the 
Grand  Rapids  Refrigerator  Co.,  Joe  Cohoon 
from  the  Wolverine  Brass  Co.,  Bernard  Con- 
doers  from  the  Grand  Rapids  Brass  Co.,  Fred 
Brooks  from  the  John  Raab  Chair  Co.,  J. 
Brown  from  the  York  Band  Instrument  Co., 
Hattie  Behammer  from  the  Macey  Co.  John 
Donahue,  gave  a  demonstration  of  chair  paint- 
ing. Katherine  La  Sor,  Gertrude  Timmer, 
Marie  Kiefline  and  Nora  Carpenter  dem- 
onstrated the  work  of  folding  and  cutting  done 
at  the  Grand  Rapids  Paper  Box  Co.  The  in- 
dustrial exhibit  was  arranged  by  Gerald  En- 
sing,  a  blind  worker. — From  Grand  Rapids 
Press. 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind 
miss  edith  h.  marsh,  correspondent 

Instrumental  in  establishing  classes  for  blind 
and  partially  blind  children  in  public  schools, 
under  expert  supervision.  Thirty-two  children 
enrolled  in  three  centers.  These  children 
take  an  active  part  in  the  social  life  of  the 
school  as  well  as  in  the  work  of  the  regular 
class  rooms. 

Training  provided  and  position  found  for 
blind  young  woman  as  dictaphone  operator. 
She  is  now  a  successful  member  of  the  office 
force  of  the  Deere  &  Webber  Company  and  is 
the  first  blind  person  in  Minnesota  to  fill  such 
a  position. 

Two  blind  workers,  under  sighted  super- 
vision, are  operating  looms  at  headquarters. 

Eleven  blind  men  employed  in  making  Vic- 
tor brooms  at  1112  Fourth  Avenue  South. 
Wages  run  from  $8.00  to  $24.00  a  week.  Six 
blind  salesmen  are  earning  from  $15.00  to 
$25.00  a  week  handling  these  brooms.  Average 
weekly  output,  one  hundred  dozen.  Total  busi- 
ness for  1919,  $25,735.71. 


NEW  JERSEY 
Commission  for  the  Blind 
lydia  y.  hayes,  correspondent 
Early  in  November,  1919,  this  board  engaged 
Miss  Margaret  Joyce,  a  trained  nurse,  to  or- 
ganize and  take  charge  of  work  looking  to- 


ward the  prevention  of  blindness  in  the  state. 
Surveys  are  being  made  of  the  eye  conditions 
of  the  public  school  children  of  the  state  with 
a  view  to  establishing  sight-saving  classes 
wherever  there  are  enough  pupils  to  warrant 
such  classes. 

We  have,  under  way,  a  rather  interesting  ex- 
periment in  the  employment  of  the  blind  with 
the  sighted.  For  two  weeks,  we  tried  out  at  the 
headquarters,  the  shaving  of  mica  with  six 
carefully  selected,  nimble-fingered  blind  per- 
sons. The  instructor  was  sent  from  the  Split- 
dorf  Electrical  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.  After  a 
two  weeks'  trial,  the  work  was  transferred  to 
the  factory  at  a  minimum  wage  of  twenty 
cents  an  hour,  and  eight  men  were  employed 
at  this  rate.  One  man,  for  his  fourth  week  at 
this  operation,  earned  at  piece  work,  $17.93 
and  the  fifth  week  $22.64.  It  appears  that  this 
is  work  that  the  blind  can  do,  especially  nim- 
bled  fingered  girls,  as  well  as  the  sighted  as  the 
sight  is  of  little  or  no  value  because  it  is  a 
process  of  holding  a  small  block  of  mica  in 
one  hand  and  separating  the  layers  with  an  in- 
strument, called  a  knife,  with  the  other.  A 
piece  of  miqa  coming  about  six  or  seven  layers 
thick  must  be  separated  into  six  or  seven 
pieces.  The  mica  is  less  than  a  thirty-second 
of  an  inch  thick  before  split  into  strips.  As  we 
have  been  informed,  this  work  is  being  trans- 
ferred from  the  south  to  the  factories  in  the 
north  of  the  country,  it  would  be  well  for  the 
workers  in  search  of  suitable  employment  for 
the  blind  to  visit  any  electrical  factory  in  their 
vicinities  using  mica  for  non-conductive  pur- 
poses. 

Two  of  our  blind  men  are  engaged  in  a  nut 
and  bolt  factory  in  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  nutting 
bolts.  This  work  is  not  very  clean,  but  does 
not  seem  to  acquire  a  very  delicate  touch.  The 
superintendent  of  this  factory  says  that  the 
work  of  these  blind  men  compares  very  favor- 
ably with  that  of  the  sighted. 

At  Trenton,  N.  J.,  a  partially  blind  young 
man  is  working  in  a  rubber  tire  factory.  He 
is  feeding  a  tubing  machine.  From  the  de- 
scription given,  it  appears  that  he  forces  blocks 
of  rubber  into  this  machine  which  comes  out 
in  tubes,  very  much  the  same  process  as  the 
sausage  machine.  This  man  is  working  on 
time  work  and  earns  $19.50  a  week. 

At  a  doll  factory  in  Newark,  N.  J,,  there 
are  two  blind  men  employed  sand  papering  or 
polishing  dolls.  We  understand  that  this  can 
only  be  done  by  the  blind  on  a  certain  kind  of 
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doll.     These   two  men   earn   eleven   and   four- 
teen dollars  respectively. 

OHIO 
Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind 
mrs.  e.  b.  palmer,  correspondent 

The  Men's  Association  of  the  Society  for  the 
Blind,  which  holds  its  meetings  every  Tuesday 
evening  at  Grasselli  House,  is  composed  of 
several  clubs  among  them  being  the  reading 
circle,  the  supper  club,  the  glee  club  and  or- 
chestra and  a  dancing  class.  The  oldest  of 
these  is  the  Glee  Club  which  has  met  regularly 
for  over  four  years  and  up  to  the  present  time 
has  had  no  object  other  than  its  own  diversion 
or  an  occasional  concert  for  charity.  This  sea- 
son, however,  a  new  field  of  real  usefulness  has 
opened  and  rehearsals  are  marked  by  a  spirit 
of  deep  earnestness.  A  large  proportion  of 
Cleveland's  employable  blind  are  doing  factory 
work  and  it  is  to  establish  and  cement  rela- 
tions between  the  Society  for  the  Blind  and 
the  industries  of  the  city  that  the  Glee  Club  is 
working.  Many  of  the  larger  factories  are 
holding  social  center  gatherings  for  their  em- 
ployees and  their  friends  and  at  these  enter- 
tainments the  club  of  blind  singers  is  most 
welcome.  In  shops  where  the  idea  of  one  or 
more  blind  workers  is  not  new,  interest  is 
keen,  and  in  places  where  there  is  suitable 
work  and  yet  no  opening  has  been  secured,  the 
club  has  accomplished  much  in  educating  the 
management  and  the  audience  as  to  what  the 
modern,  live,  ambitious  blind  man  is  like. 

The  Sunday  "Open  House"  at  Grasselli 
House  is  proving  an  attraction  alike  to  blind 
and  sighted.  The  musical  programs  are  ar- 
ranged by  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
and  are  of  wide  variety,  ranging  from  folk 
songs  to  the  finest  classical  selections.  After 
listening  to  these  numbers  for  an  hour,  all 
join  in  singing  familiar  songs  and  then  light  re- 
freshments are  served  by  the  Social  Service 
Committee.  People  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
city  to  enjoy  these  afternoons  and  many  friend- 
ships between  blind  and  sighted  are  cemented 
in  this  way. 

OHIO 

Commission  for  the  Blind 

miss  francis  s.  reed,  correspondent 

One  hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand  towels 

were  hemmed  by  hand  and  48,000  aprons,  were 

made  on  sewing  machines  by  blind  women  of 

Ohio  during  the  past  year,  and  every  one  of 


them  sold  through  the  efforts  of  the  Ohio  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind.  For  the  manufacture  of 
aprons  and  towels  alone,  blind  women  of  the 
state  earned  $22,800  during  the  year.  These 
are  anly  two  of  the  100  or  more  articles  which 
were  made  by  blind  women  in  their  homes. 

About  $75,000  was  received  from  the  sale  of 
articles  made  by  blind  women  during  the  year. 
These  sales  have  been  made  possible  through 
the  interest  and  co-operation  of  the  club  women 
who  have  been  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  ex- 
tend this  part  of  the  commission's  work.  Many 
sales  were  conducted  by  the  club  women  them- 
selves and  in  the  larger  cities,  these  women 
united  in  making  a  pledge  to  purchase  a  cer- 
tain amount  through  the  commission  at  its  de- 
part in  their  city,  during  the  year. 

These  and  many  more  interesting  facts  are 
brought  out  in  the  annual  report  of  Miss 
Frances  S>.  Reed,  executive  secretary  of  the 
commission,  just  made  public. 

This  report  shows  that  3472  cases  of  de- 
fective vision  were  recorded  during  the  past 
year;  1480  of  these  were  closed,  a  cure  or 
partial  cure  being  effected  in  many  instances, 
and  where  there  was  no  hope  of  restoring  or 
conserving  vision,  names  were  transferred  tc 
the  list  of  Ohio's  blind.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  nurse  inspectors  called  upon  1228  cases 
registered  as  blind,  to  secure  proper  diagnosis 
and  where  possible,  to  secure  expert  advice 
often  resulting  in  operations  restoring  some 
vision.  In  one  instance,  a  mother  who  had 
been  blind  for  many  years  was  operated  upon 
and  returning  home  she  saw  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life,  her  eight-year  old  child. 

The  commission  is  greatly  indebted  to  tha 
many  opthalmologists  of  Ohio,  through  whose 
generous  and  hearty  co-operation  in  examin- 
ing, refracting  and  operating  cases  gratuitous- 
ly, where  the  patients  were  not  able  to  pay, 
conserving  and  restoring  sight  has  been  made 
possible. 

Seven  teachers  for  the  blind  were  employed 
during  the  year,  visiting  the  blind  in  their 
homes,  5440  calls  were  made  and  3600  lessons 
given  in  industrial  work  and  775  lessons  in 
reading  and  writing  the  system  used  by  the 
blind.  Four  hundred  and  twelve  new  name* 
were  added  to  the  list  of  pupils,  120  completed 
their  training  and  105  pupils  died  during  thfc 
year. 

Instruction  was  given  blind  men  in  brush 
artd  broom  making  in  the  trade  training  de- 
partment, while  a  few  older  men,  unable  to  at- 
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tend  the  school,  were  given  instruction  suit- 
able to  their  ability  in  their  own  homes. 

An  unusual  feature  of  the  report  shows  that 
several  blind  women  were  employed  as  dicta- 
phone operators,  typists  and  telephone  opera- 
tors and  several  blind  men  were  employed  as 
salesmen,  while  others  were  given  help  in 
opening  small  stores,  news  stands,  etc.,  while 
a  large  number  were  placed  in  shops,  factories 
and  stores. 

Ten  thousand  dozen  brooms  were  sold  dur- 
ing the  year,  many  of  these  being  made  by 
men  operating  their  own  shops  in  rural  dis- 
tricts, where  it  was  not  possible  to  find  a  ready 
sale  for  their  product.  These  were  all  dis- 
posed of  by  the  commission,  and  the  money 
received  paid  the  blind  workers. 

"The  ideal  method  of  employment  for  blind 
men  is  in  factories  and  shops  where  sighted 
men  are  employed  working  on  the  piece  basis 
just  as  the  sighted  man  does,"  Miss  Reed  says 
in  her  report,  adding  that  "there  are  many 
processes  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery 
and  merchandise  today  at  which  a  blind  man 
is  equally  as  efficient  as  the  sighted  man. 
There  are  about  150  blind  men  employed  in 
factories  in  Ohio  doing  satisfactory  work. 
This  method  means  more  remunerative  em- 
ployment with  little  capital,  and  the  daily  con- 
tact with  seeing  men  performing  the  same 
work  is  an  inspiration  and  tends  toward  re- 
taining self-respect  for  the  blind  men  and  is 
an  education  and  inspiration  to  the  sighted 
man." 

Plans  are  under  way  to  extend  this  part  of 
the  work  during  the  coming  year.  In  the  past 
it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  do  much 
along  this  line  except  in  localities  where  a 
committee  of  volunteer  workers  has  enlisted 
to  aid  the  blind. — From   Columbus  Dispatch. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Home   Teaching    Society 
mrs.   isabel   w.   kennedy,   correspondent 
At    the    38th    Annual    Business    Meeting    of 
The    Pennsylvania    Home     Teaching     Society 
and    Free    Circulating    Library    for    the    Blind 
held  January  28th,  1920,  in  Westminster  Hall, 
Witherspoon    Building,     Philadelphia,     it    was 
reported  that   during  1919  the  seven  teachers 
(6  of  whom  are  blind  or  partially  blind)  paid 
5,936    visits    to    the    blind     in     the     following 
Counties :     Philadelphia,  Clinton,  Erie,  Craw- 
ford, Lawrence,  Beaver,  Allegheny,  Washing- 
ton and  Indiana.    They  gave  free  lessons,  prin- 


cipally in  embossed  reading,  but  also  in  hand 
and  stylus  writing,  typewriting,  knitting,  cro- 
cheting and  sewing  to  many  pupils,  and  181  new 
pupils  were  enrolled  during  the  year. 

On  November  1st,  the  teachers  salaries  were 
raised  twelve  per  cent  to  meet  the  increased 
cost  of  living. 

From  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia 
where  the  Society's  Library  has  been  deposited 
since  1898  the  following  books  were  circu- 
lated : 

Moon    type    20,961 

American    Braille    5,421 

European    Braille      147 

Line  Letter  34 

New   York   Point   304 

Revised  Braille,  Grade  V/2  1 

Total  26,928 

During  the  year  2,439  Moon  type  books  be- 
longing to  The  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching- 
Society,  were  circulated  from  the  Carnegie  Li- 
brary, Pittsburgh,  to  readers  in  the  western 
part  of  the  state. 

Since  May  the  Society  has  appropriated 
$100.00  for  Revised  Braille  Books  and  more 
will  be  purchased  as  needed. 

Under  the  progressive  management  of  Sir 
Arthur  Pearson  as  president,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Stainsby  as  secretary  general,  the  Moon 
Branch  of  the  National  Institute  is  making 
great  and  permanent  advancement,  new  ma- 
chinery at  the  Brighton  Publishing  House  per- 
mitting the  rapid  production  of  new  books  to 
meet  increasing  demands. 

The  last  report  shows  that  5262  new  plates 
(book  pages)  were  stereotyped,  5,477  bound 
volumes  and  7,017  pamphlets  and  magazines, 
were  embossed  during  the  year,  all  of  which 
were  in  Moon  type. 

The  following  officers  were  re-elected : 
President,  Dr.  L.  Webster  Fox ;  vice  pres- 
idents, John  E.  Baird,  Ellis  A.  Gimbel ;  treas- 
urer, John  J.  Wilkinson ;  secretary,  Isabel  W. 
Kennedy. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Western    Pennsylvania    Institution 

for  the  Blind 

gladys.  h.  kidd,  correspondent 

We  had  as  a  visitor  for  a  few  days  this  fall 

Joy    Redemption,    a    little   blind    Chinese    girl. 

Joy  had  been  rescued   from   drowning,  which 

is  the  fate  of  blind  girls  in  Southern  China,  by 

some  missionaries,  and  she  has  been  brought 
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to  this  country  by  Mrs.  Smith,  one  of  the  mis- 
sionaries home  on  furlough.  She  is  a  very 
bright  little  girl  and  hopes  to  learn  how  to 
teach  some  of  the  other  blind  children  when 
she  goes  back  to  China  in  a  year  or  so.  Mrs. 
Smith  gave  a  talk  to  our  pupils  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  blind  over  there,  and  the  girls  of 
the  Saturday  Evening  Club  were  so  impressed 
that  they  are  giving  a  play  on  February  27th, 
and  sending  the  proceeds  to  the  Illuminating 
Heart  School  in  the  Province  of  Kwai  Ping, 
China. 

Dr.  Hays,  head  of  the  psychology  depart- 
ment at  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  was  here  for  a 
few  days  inaugurating  the  series  of  mental 
tests  for  our  pupils  that  have  been  given  in 
some  of  the  other  schools.  Miss  Budd,  his  as- 
sistant, has  been  left  in  charge  and  will  be 
with  us  for  a  month.  Miss  Budd  conducted 
the  tests  at  the  schools  at  Overbrook  and 
Overlea. 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Taylor  has  given  five  thou- 
sand dollars  in  addition  to  the  sum  he  has  al- 
ready given  towards  the  endowment  of  the 
Charles  L.  Taylor  Printing  Department. 

Harry  Bly,  a  former  pupil  of  the  school, 
completed  a  full  term  course  last  spring  at  the 
Universal  Chiropractic  College  at  Davenport, 
Iowa.  He  has  established  his  offices  at  Wash- 
ington, Pa.,  and  now  has  a  large,  remunerative 
practice.  Although  totally  blind,  he  worked  his 
way  through  college. 

Mrs.  Louise  Koelz  (nee  Grimes)  who  has 
been  connected  with  the  school  for  thirteen 
years,  has  left  to  make  her  home  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  to  start  a  new 
industry  at  our  school,  viz.,  the  repairing  of 
victrolas  and  phonographs.  This  will  be  run 
as  a  branch  of  the  tuning  department. 

The  Constitutional  Commission  appointed 
by  the  governor  to  revise  the  constitution  of 
the  state  has  recommended  that  Schools  for 
the  Blind  be  recognized  as  educational  institu- 
tions instead  of  being  placed  under  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  as  they  are  at  present. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute 

h.  r.  miles,  correspondent 

Our     industries     consist     of     chair     caning, 

broom    making,    piano   tuning   and    the    main- 


taining of  two  studios,  where  our  blind  people 
have  the  privilege  of  instructing.  These  studios 
are  almost  in  constant  use  as  our  blind  teach- 
ers have  large  classes  in  piano,  voice  culture, 
violin,  mandolin  and  guitar. 

Our  chair  caning  department  is  very  well 
patronized;  in  fact  we  have  all  the  work  we 
can  possibly  handle,  and  have  the  highest  com- 
mendation from  our  patrons. 

Our  institution  has  a  register  system  which 
we  have  found  very  valuable.  The  blind  peo- 
ple are  invited  to  register  their  name  and  oc- 
cupation, with  us,  and  when  we  find  that  they 
are  proficient  in  their  line  of  work,  we  then 
seek  employment  for  them  by  advertising  them 
through  the  institution,  and  stand  back  of  them 
as  their  guarantee. 

WISCONSIN 
School  for  the  Blind 

The  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind  has 
been  running  a  summer  school  for  adult  males 
for  the  past  two  summers.  Each  year  about  fif- 
teen were  enrolled  and  the  course  ran  for 
eight  weeks.  The  results  obtained  have  been 
more  than  any  one  had  expected. 

Last  year  one  man,  a  foreigner  who  could 
not  speak  English,  blinded  in  a  mine  accident, 
after  spending  eight  weeks  at  the  summer 
school  was  placed  in  a  factory  rubbing  Vic- 
trola  cases.  The  last  check  which  he  received 
for  two  weeks'  work  was  $82.50.  This  is  an 
actual  fact,  not  theory. 

Another  young  man  from  the  summer  school 
was  placed  in  a  factory  where  small  toy  wag- 
ons are  manufactured.  His  work  is  putting 
spokes  in  the  wheels.  He  is  now  doing  all  the 
work  of  that  kind  which  is  done  in  the  fac- 
tory and  averages  almost  $4.00  a  day. 

In  speaking  with  the  son-in-law  of  another 
man  whom  we  expected  we  could  do  but  little 
with  on  account  of  his  age,  we  find  his  life  hus 
been  made  over  by  eight  weeks  at  summer 
school.  Instead  of  being  cross,  dejected  and 
grouchy  he  now  is  busy,  happy  and  of  assist- 
ance in  the  family.  The  son-in-law  said  the 
eight  weeks  which  this  man  spent  in  the  sum- 
mer school  session  of  the  Wisconsin  School 
for  the  Blind  were  worth  to  that  family  alone 
all  that  the  school  and  summer  school  cost 
the  state  of  Wisconsin  for  the  past  year. 


SAVING  SIGHT  IN  THE  INDUSTRIES* 

By  GORDON  L.  BERRY,  Field  Secretary 
National   Committee   for   the  Prevention  of  Blindness 


I  am  indeed  glad  to  realize  that  the  time  has 
arrived  when  I  may  have,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  beginning  of  my  work  for  prevention 
of  blindness — four  and  one-half  years  ago — 
the  opportunity  of  meeting  so  many  of  those 
who  have  heretofore  been  known  to  me  only 
by  "proxy,"  so  to  speak , — through  frequent 
reference  made  by  Mr.  Van  Cleve  or  by  Mrs. 
Hathaway,  to  whom  you  extended  this  privi- 
lege of  meeting  with  you  two  years  ago — or  by 
reading  of  your  activities  in  the  Outlook  for 
the  Blind.  I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity 
of  telling  you  face  to  face  how  much  of  an  in- 
spiration and  help  you  have  been  at  all  times 
to  me — a  young  business  man  who  knew  little 
regarding  blindness  or  prevention  of  blindness, 
until  I  took  up  this  work  in  January,  1915.  In 
my  field  work  which  extends  from  coast  to 
•coast,  I  occasionally  have  had  the  privilege  of 
becoming  acquainted,  in  a  bird  of  passage  sort 
of  way,  with  some  of  you,  but  this  week  which 
we  are  drawing  to  a  close  really  marks  an  era 
in  my  life,  for  I  can  now  feel  that  I  have  come 
to  know  most  of  the  members  of  the  A.  A.  W. 
B.,  and  have  myself  been  initiated  into  its 
rites  through  the  baptism  of  program  partici- 
oation  which  you  have  accorded  me  this  year. 
Two  years  ago,  Mrs.  Hathaway  spoke  to  you 
of  the  general  work  of  the  National  Committee 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  emphasizing 
our  activities  in  behalf  of  conservation  of  vi- 
sion of  babies  and  children.  This  year,  we 
bring  another  phase  of  our  work  to  your  at- 
tention— namely  that  of  sight-saving  in  the  in- 
dustries— the  study  of  which  was  turned  over 
to  me  two  years  ago,  and  a  report  upon  which 
I  rendered  in  the  winter  of  1918,  through  the 
publication  by  the  committee  of  a  book  entitled, 
"Eye  Hazards  in  Industrial  Occupations.''  My 
aim  this  morning  is  to  give  you  briefly,  and 
as  interestingly  as  possible,  a  glimpse  of  the 
field  of  industrial  hazards  and  their  prevention, 
through  the  relating  of  a  few  cases  which  have 
come  to  my  personal  attention,  and  which  are 
representative  of  the  many  which  are  occur- 
ring each  year. 

I  recently  heard  an  anecdote  related  of 
James  J.  Hill  which  in  a  way  has  a  bearing  on 
this   entire  question   of  getting  results   in   ac- 


*Read    at   the    Convention    A,    A.    W.    B.,    Toronto, 
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cident  prevention.  Mr.  Hill,  as  you  know,  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  owned  most  of  the  rail- 
road property  of  the  northwest.  He  was  a 
born  money  maker.  At  one  time,  when  a  young 
man  learning  the  game  of  railroading,  he  had 
charge  of  a  railroad  section  in  the  northwest, 
and  with  three  other  men  boarded  at  the  Farm- 
ers' and  Merchants'  Hotel  in  a  small  town  on 
the  line.  Hill  and  his  associates  made  the 
same  wages — $47.50  a  month.  There  was  a 
very  comely  and  beautiful  young  lady  who 
was  accustomed  to  wait  on  the  table  where 
these  young  men  ate,  and  one  day  just  be- 
fore Christmas,  Hill  said,  "Boys,  let's  do 
something  for  the  girl."  They  said,  "All  right, 
Jim,  we've  been  thinking  about  that."  Hill 
said,  "Well,  will  you  fellows  do  whatever  I 
do?"  And  they  said,  "Yes."  And  so  Mr.  Hill 
surprised  them  by  pulling  a  twenty  dollar  gold 
piece  from  his  pocket  and  spinning  it  on  the 
table.  Some  of  the  fellows  almost  went  under 
the  table — and  they  said,  "Jim,  you  are  not  go- 
ing to  give  her  that,  are  you?"  Jim  Hill  said, 
"Yes.''  One  fellow  said,  "I've  only  got  ten 
dollars."  Jim  said,  "Give  me  the  ten  dollars 
and  your  note  for  ten  and  I  will  put  up  the 
twenty  for  you."  They  raised  the  eighty  dol- 
lars and  presented  it  to  the  young  lady.  The 
next  day  Jim  Hill  married  the  girl. 

In  accident  reduction  work  too  you  will  get 
back  all  that  you  put  in,  and  more. 

I  do  not  intend  to  weary  you  with  a  series 
of  statistical  reports  covering  each  kind  of  in- 
dustrial accident.  Let  me  bulk  all  in  one  state- 
ment— which  will  show  at  a  glance  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem  faced  by  the  safety  engi- 
neers of  today.  Recent  figures  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics,  Washington,  D.  C, 
show  that  there  are  38,000,000  wage  earners  in 
the  United  States  and  that  of  these  38,000,0000 
wage  earners  700,000  lost  members  of  their 
bodies,  or  are  so  seriously  injured  that  they 
are  laid  up  on  account  of  accidents  for  an  aver- 
age of  four  weeks  each,  every  year  of  300 
working  days.  Again,  700,000  wage  earners 
lose  an  average  of  28  days  each  year  from  in- 
juries. That  means  a  loss  of  19,000,000  work- 
ing days  every  year — or  reducing  it  to  a  yearly 
basis,  a  loss  of  65,333  years — a  monetary  loss 
of  at  least  $50,000,000  in  wages.  Suppose  we 
put  this  on  a  one-man  basis :     If  a  workman 
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was  injured,  63,417  years  b.  c.  he  would  have 
been  ready  to  return  to  work  January  2,  1917. 
A.  D.  This  wage  loss  of  $50,000,000  not  only 
affects  the  employee  and  the  large  and  small 
manufacturer,  but  filters  down  to  the  middle 
man,  who  handles  the  manufactured  article, 
and  the  purchases. 

In  late  years  we  have  been  thinking  chiefly 
of  the  tremendous  loss  of  life  resulting  from 
the  battles  of  the  late  war.  Over  the  period 
of  approximately  four  years,  the  loss  of  life 
among  the  allied  nations  which  can  be  at- 
tributed directly  to  the  effects  of  the  war,  was 
eleven  million  souls.  Set  over  against  that  the 
fact  that  in  times  of  peace,  in  but  one  of  those 
allied  nations  (the  United  States)  there  occur 
each  year  about  two  million  accidents  befalling 
workers  engaged  in  our  various  industrial  oc- 
cupations. Of  this  number  approximately  ten 
per  cent  in  round  numbers,  200,000  are  eye 
accidents.  Not  cases  of  total  or  partial  blind- 
ness in  every  case,  by  any  means,  and  yet  each 
one  of  them  a  potential  case  of  blindness — and 
thousands  of  them  having  a  life-time  effect 
upon  the  victim.  And  then  put  over  against 
those  figures,  the  estimates  of  numerous  ex- 
perts in  industrial  accident  prevention  who  tell 
us  that  fully  seventy-five  per  cent  and  prob- 
ably ninety  per  cent  of  these  accidents  are 
preventable.  The  aforementioned  statistics  are 
the  problem — the  latter  statement  indicates  the 
possibilities,  and  the  annual  reduction  gives  us 
our  result. 

It  is  through  co-operation  with  agencies 
whose  entire  effort  is  devoted  to  securing  that 
result — organizations  like  the  National  Safety 
Council,  and  the  Safety  Institute  of  America, 
that  the  National  Committee  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness  is  assisting  in  opening  the 
eyes  of  industrialists  and  employees  alike  to 
the  hazards  and  methods  of  prevention. 

These  hazards  are  encountered  chiefly  in  the 
following  industries  and  occupations:  The 
manufacture  of  iron  and  steel.;  machine  oper- 
ations, chipping,  grinding  and  polishing;  rivet- 
ing; welding  and  cutting  by  high  temperature 
processes;  mining  and  quarrying;  occupations 
in  which  there  is  exposure  to  irritating  and 
poisonous  fumes,  dusts  and  gases ;  the  chem- 
ical industries  and  occupations  involving  the 
handling  of  acids  and  chemicals;  metallurgic 
operations  where  there  is  great  exposure  to  in- 
tense light  and  heat;  glass  making;  sand  blast- 
ing; wood  working  operations;  the  garment 
trades   and   agricultural   pursuits.     I   have  not 


cited  these  in  the  order  of  their  importance  as- 
productive  of  eye  accidents,  neither  does  the 
list  include  the  total  of  the  hazardous  occu- 
pations. With  many  of  these  I  am  sure  you  are 
already  familiar, — some,  you  may  have  never 
thought  of  as  productive  of  injury.  For  in- 
stance, it  will  doubtless  come  as  a  surprise  to 
many  to  note  the  large  number  of  eye  acci- 
dents which  occur  in  agricultural  occupations. 
A  prominent  oculist  who  has  made  an  espe- 
cial investigation  of  accidents  of  this  type, 
and  whose  home  in  Nebraska  gives  him  a  large 
opportunity  to  know  this  field,  wrote  me  that  it 
was  his  belief  that  agricultural  accidents 
should,  indeed,  head  the  list  of  causes  of  eye 
injuries  in  industrial  pursuits. 

Accidents  to  the  eyes  of  workers  engaged  in 
these  processes  may  be  classified  as  follows : 

Slight  wounds  which  heal  readily. 

Wounds,  apparently  slight,  which  develop  into 
infection,  often  because  of  delay  in  securing 
treatment,  and  which  may  thus  bring  about  the 
loss  of  sight  in  the  affected  eye,  and  later 
through  sympathetic  inflammation,  destroy  the 
other  eye  as  well. 

Wounds  from  flying  particles  resulting  in 
permanent  or  semi-permanent  scars  affecting 
vision. 

Eye  burns  from  molten  metal. 

Eye  burns  from  acids,  chemicals  and  caus- 
tics of  various  kinds. 

Burns  from  intense  light  and  heat  sources. 

Affections  of  the  optic  nerve  from  toxic  sub- 
stances like  wood  alcohol. 

Accumulations  of  scarred  surface  on  cornea 
from  dusty  trades. 

Eye  strain  from  improper  illuminating  con- 
ditions. 

From  the  case  catalogue  which  I  have  been 
icompiling  during  the  past  three  years,  I  want 
to  give  a  few  striking  examples  which  will  be 
indicative  not  only  of  the  nature  of  the  acci- 
dents sustained,  but  of  the  contributing  causes 
as  well. 

In  the  section  on  eye  accidents  from  flying 
particles,  a  good  example  may  be  selected  in 
the  case  of  A P ,  a  wheel  shop  em- 
ployee at  Brooks  Works  of  the  American  Loco 
motive  Company.  He  had  made  the  original 
mistake  of  buying  a  pair  of  goggles  for  him- 
self at  a  ten-cent  store,  because  they  were 
lighter  than  the  ones  furnished  free  by  the 
company.  While  smoothing  off  a  steel  casting 
with  an  air  hammer,  a  small  chip  of  the  metal 
flew  off,  struck  the  left  goggle,  breaking  the 
lens,   a    piece   of  which   inflicted  a   severe   cut 

on  the  eyeball.     P did  not  know  that  the 

goggles  which  were  furnished  by  the  company 
were  built  for  the  express  purpose  of  obviating: 
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such  an  occurrence  through  the,,use  of  tough, 
heavy  lenses,  set  in  frames  so  constructed  that 
when  struck  by  flying  particles,  the  lenses,  even 
if  cracked  would  but  rarely  drop  any  of  the 
broken  pieces  of  glass.  The  efficacy  of  gog- 
gles of  this  type  was  strikingly  indicated  to  me 
some  months  ago  at  Ensley,  Alabama,  where  in 
a  great  steel  works  T  saw  a  record  of  more 
than  four  thousand  broken  pairs  of  goggles, 
from  not  one  of  which  had  an  eye  cut  or  eye 
injury  of  any  nature  been  sustained. 

A  case  of  a  different  kind  is  that  of  F 

W, ...,   an   employee   in    an    eastern    foundry. 

He  sustained  face  and  eye  burns  from  which 
blindness  nearly  ensued,  because,  through  ig- 
norance or  carelessness,  he  failed  to  dry  his 
ladle.  .As  he  started  to  catch  the  flowing 
metal  at  the  furnace,  the  moment  the  hot  iron 
struck  the  bottom  of  the  ladle  there  was  an  ex- 
plosion  which   threw  the  white  hot   substance 

in  all  directions  burning  W and  adjacent 

workers.  The  explosion  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  a  few  drops  of  moisture  lay  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bowl  of  the  ladle.  When  the  metal 
came  in  contact  with  these  there  was  an  in- 
stant accumulation  of  steam,  which  in  forcing 
its   way  upwards   caused   the   upheaval   of  the 

molten  mass,  and  its  consequent  effects.  W 

might  have  saved  himself  a  three  month's  lay- 
off and  much  suffering  had  he  worn  the  pro- 
tective goggles  and  mask  supplied  by  the  com- 
pany. Oftentimes,  I  have  seen  the  lenses  in 
goggles  or  masks  of  foundry  workers  covered 
with  metal  which  has  fused  itself  to  the  glass 
itself,  and  which  had  it  touched  the  eye  would 
have  caused  almost  instant  loss  of  sight. 

Burns  of  a  different  kind  are  those  illus- 
trated by  the  following:  T  was  standing  on 
the  platform  at  the  railway  station  at  Jeffer- 
son City,  Missouri,  a  few  weeks  ago  talking 
with  one  of  the  state  farm  demonstrators,  who 
had  for  years  been  a  salesman  for  one  of  the 
great  electrical  supply  houses  of  the  west.  On 
learning  of  my  interest  in  the  prevention  of 
eye  accidents,  he  told  me  of  one  which  he  him- 
self had  sustained  not  long  previous ;  he  had 
been  working  on  the  installation  of  an  electric 
machine  operated  by  a  heavy  current,  when 
through  some  failure  in  the  alignment  of  the 
connections,  a  series  of  heavy  flashes  occurred 
only  a  few  feet  in  front  of  his  face.  For  a  few 
seconds  he  was  dazzled  by  the  brilliancy  of 
the  flash,  but  then  went  on  with  this  work 
without  noting  any  further  effect  until  nearly 
eighteen  hours  later,  when   he  was   struck  by 


blinding  pains  in  the  back  of  his  eyes.  ,  His 
vision  was  at  the  same  time  greatly  affected. 
Putting  himself  at  once  under  the  care  of  a 
physician,  a  recovery  was  brought  about  after 
several  days  confinement  in  a  hospital.  This 
case  is  typical  of  those  encountered  among 
electrical  workers,  and  welders"  using  the 
modern  processes  of  welding,  such  as  the 
oxyacetylene  torch,  the  electric  arc  and  other 
high-temperature  sources  now  so  common.  The 
eye  burns  are  caused  by  the  infra  red  rays — 
the  heat  rays,  with  which  these  high  tempera- 
ture media  are  especially  rich,  and  which  are 
not  discernible  in  the  spectrum  to  the  naked 
eye.  To  eliminate  danger  from  this  source  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  all  welders  wear 
goggles  of  a  special  colored  lens,  light  yellow- 
green,  or  greenish-blue,  which  absorbs  the 
harmful  rays,  and  prevents  their  reaching  the 
tissues  of  the  eyes,  which  would  otherwise  be 
affected  with  temporary  blindness,  at  least. 
Because  of  the  intense  heat  engendered  in  cer- 
tain of  these  processes  of  welding,  and  the 
consequent  effect  not  only  upon  the  eye  but 
upon  the  exposed  skin  of  the  face  and  neck, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  make  the  safety  gog- 
gles a  part  of  a  welder's  helmet  which  shall 
afford  complete  protection. 

In    yet   a    different   category   is   the   case   of 

A B ,  of  Irondale,  Ohio,  who  recently 

sustained  an  operation  on  his  left  eye,  from 
which  a  piece  of  broken  glass  was  removed. 
The  particle  had  penetrated  his  eye  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  explosion  of  the  gauge  glass  on  a 
steam  boiler  which  he  was  tending.  Breakages 
of  this  nature  usually  come  from  misalign- 
ment of  the  connections  of  the  guage,  defects 
in  the  glass,  and  the  effect  of  erosion  caused 

by  the  condensation  of  steam.  B happened 

to  be  standing  close  to  the  glass  noting  the 
water  content,  when  the  explosion  occurred, 
and  he  thus  received  full  in  the  face,  a  shower 
of  hot  water,  steam  and  broken  particles  of 
glass.  That  accident  need  never  have  occur- 
red had  the  guage  glass  been  protected  by  one 
of  the  several  approved  devices  now  on  the 
market  for  just  such  purpose. 

As  a  final  illustration,  may  I  again  call  your 
attention  to  the  dangers  from  poisonous  fumes, 
among  which  there  is  none  more  likely  to 
seriously  affect  vision  than  that  arising  from 
wood  alcohol.  The  harmful  physiologic  ac- 
tion of  this  poison  may  be  induced  by  inhala- 
tion of  its  fumes,  by  taking  it  internally,  or  by 
absorption  through  the  mucous  membranes  of 
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the  body.  Its  effect  is  usually  noticeable  very 
shortly  after  exposure,  and  the  final  result  is 
in  most  cases,  either  total  blindness  or  death. 
A  marked  increase  in  cases  reported  during 
recent  weeks,  is  apparently  due  to  experimen- 
tation on  the  part  of  those  who  expect  to  be 
most  affected  by  the  prohibition  ruling  effec- 
tive in  the  United  States  next  Tuesday.  In 
the  industries  the  danger  arises  chiefly  in  the 
use  of  this  poison  as  a  solvent.  In  a  score  of 
industries  one  finds  wood  alcohol  so  used — 
for  which  purpose  it  is  undoubtedly  excellent, 
but  by  no  means  absolutely  essential. 

Workmen  may  breathe  enough  of  the  fumes 
of  wood  alcohol  within  fifteen  or  twenty  min- 
utes of  exposure  in  an  inadequately  ventilated 
room,  to  bring  on  its  deleterious  effects.  The 
means  of  preventing  blindness  from  this  cause, 
is  first,  by  the  substitution  of  denatured  alco- 
hol, which  appears  to  be,  in  almost  every  use 
to  which  wood  alcohol  is  put,  just  as  effective 
as  is  the  poisonous  wood  product.  For  any 
purposes  in  which  wood  alcohol  must  still  be 
used,  adequate  protection  should  be  given  the 
workers  proper  ventilating  requirements  en- 
forced by  some  state  body,  such  as  the  Indus- 
trial Commission. 

Standards  for  the  protection  of  workers 
engaged  in  industries  where  they  are  exposed 
to  wood  alcohol  fumes,  have  been  drawn  up 
this  summer  by  the  National  Committee  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  National  Safety  Council,  the  Safety 
Institute  of  America  and  leading  experts  on 
the  subject.  They  are  not,  I  think,  of  special 
interest  for  inclusion  in  a  paper  of  this  nature, 
although  I  have  a  copy  of  the  draft  with  me, 
and  shall  be  glad  to  send  a  copy  to  any  who 
may  be  interested  in  assisting  to  put  such 
standards  into  effect  in  their  own  states. 

From  the  illustrations  which  I  have  given, 
you  will  see  that  the  problem  that  presents 
itself  to  any  industrial  concern  which  under- 
takes the  task  of  accident  prevention  is  (1) 
to  educate  the  workman  in  the  hazards  of  his 
particular  department  of  work,  and  the  use  of 
protective  devices;  (2)  to  provide  proper  and 
safe  working  conditions  and  safeguards  for 
dangerous  machinery;  (3)  to  provide  such 
protetcion  as  that  given  by  goggles,  masks, 
helmets,  etc.,  when  there  is  need  for  same; 
(4) to  see  that  these  safeguards  are  used  by 
the  men. 

Fmploycrs  should  see  to  it  that  everv  one  of 


their  employees,  who  through  the  nature  of  his 
work,  is  likely  to  suffer  injury  to  the  eyes, 
wears  suitable  safety  goggles.  It  has  now  be- 
come the  practice  of  thousands  of  employers 
to  furnish  these  goggles  to  their  employees 
free  of  charge  and  to  replace  the  goggles  or 
lenses  in  like  manner  when  they  are  turned 
in  damaged  condition.  Where  special  lenses 
are  required  to  meet  refractive  errors  many 
companies  now  meet  the  expense  of  these  as 
well, — one  concern  recently  paying  as  high  as 
twenty-eight  dollars  in  the  equipment  of  one 
worker  with  safety  lenses  specially  ground. 

The  surest  way  of  securing  general  use  of 
safety  goggles  by  workmen  lies  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  workmen  to  the  advantage  and  ne- 
cessity of  eye  protectors.  No  method  of  edu- 
cation is  so  effective  as  the  personal  example 
of  the  foreman.  By  wearing  safety  goggles 
himself  when  molten  metal  is  being  poured, 
he  shows  his  appreciation  for  the  dangers  of 
molten  metal ;  his  action  also  consistently  backs 
him  up  when  he  advises  his  men  to  wear  safety 
goggles  for  their  own  protection.  The  chip- 
ping boss  can  similarly  lead  the  way ;  so  can 
the  foreman  of  the  grinding  room.  Bulletin 
board  display  of  damaged  safety  goggles  which 
have  saved  the  eyesight  of  workmen  wMl  as- 
sist in  arousing  interest  and  co-operation 
among  employees.  If  workmen  persist  in  need- 
lessly exposing  their  eyes  to  danger,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  discipline  them;  discharge  of 
one  obstinate  foolhardy  man  may  serve  as  an 
object  lesson  that  may  prevent  injury  of  a 
dozen  others. 

In  the  United  States  there  has  been  a  rapidly 
increasing  sentiment  for  industrial  safety, 
based  in  part  upon  greater  interest  of  employ- 
ers, and  employees,  and  likewise  based  to  very 
considerable  extent  upon  the  responsibility  en- 
tailed upon  the  employer  by  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Insurance  laws  now  so  generally 
effective.  In  Canada,  excellent  work,  largely 
on  an  educational,  inspirational  nature  has 
been  done  of  late  by  the  Ontario  Safety  League. 
Its  record  for  1918,  covering  the  distribution  of 
safety  literature  reads  as  follows  :  Fifteen  thou- 
sand cards  to  drivers  of  vehicles ;  110,000  cards 
to  motorists  only;  100,000  cards  to  parents  (let- 
ters) ;  82,000  school  bulletins;  95,000  industrial 
bulletins;  29,000  health  bulletins;  20,000  special 
bulletins;  22,000  electric  railway  bulletins ;  540,- 
000  gummed  seals ;  2,500  large  cards  in  street 
cars;  12,000  form  letters;  $50  in  essay  prizes. 
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In  addition,  large  publicity  has  been  secured 
through  the  use  of  motion  pictures  and  lan- 
tern slides. 

In  the  United  States  the  National  Safety 
Council  leads  in  this  work.  Each  week  it 
presents  before  an  audience  of  about  seven 
million  workmen,  posters  which  in  picture  and 
text,  are  continually  driving  home  the  safety 
lesson.  Each  year  a  number  of  posters  of  this 
nature  are  prepared  by  our  National  Com- 
mittee, and  their  distribution  arranged  for 
through  individual  business  organizations  and 
the  National  Safety  Council,  the  Safety  Insti- 
tute of  America,  and  state  labor  boards.  Our 
set  of  five  posters  on  industrial  accident  pre- 
vention has  been  reproduced  so  many  times 
that  we  have  lost  count.  I  kept  the  record  up 
to  the  time  of  my  going  to  France,  January, 
1918,  at  which  time,  I  estimated'  that  these 
posters  had  been  shown  to  over  three  million 
workmen.  We  are  just  now  running  a  new, 
revised  edition,  and  hope  to  reach  millions 
more.  Local  safety  organizations  are  spring- 
ing up  in  many  of  our  larger  cities  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  national  propaganda.  In  the  public 
school  systems  we  are  beginning  to  teach  safety 
as  a  regular  part  of  the  curriculum — and  here 
I  believe  it  will  show  its  greatest  results. 

This  same  belief  is  shared  by  many  experts 
who  are  devoting  their  lives  to  the  reduction 
of  industrial  accidents,  and  there  wilt  shortly 
be  off  the  press  a  Manual  of  Accident  Preven- 
tion for  school  use,  which  will  be  procurable 
from  the  publishers,  Lyons  &  Carnahan,  Chi- 
cago or  through  the  National  Safety  Council, 
Chicago.  National  Advertisers  have  for  gen- 
erations recognized  the  wisdom  of  teaching 
their  trade  marks  and  names  to  the  young, 
knowing  that  if  the  child's  mind  is  sufficiently 
impressed  with  same  it  will  be  almost  second 
nature  to  call  for  that  product  in  adult  years. 
Doubtless  many  of  you  remember  watching  for 
the  arrival  of  the  grocer's  boy,  in  order  that 
you  might  not  miss  the  picture  cards  enclosed 
in  the  packages  of  Cow  Brand  soda  or  the 
Arm  and  Hammer  variety.  When  you  order 
soda  today — I  doubt  whether  you  or  I  would 
know  of  any  other  brand  to  ask  for.  The 
same  psychology  applies  to  the  implanting  of 
safe  practices  in  the  young  mind. 

In  conclusion — as  to  the  results  of  safety 
effort.  I  might  cite  you  scores  of  industrial 
concerns  which  have  reduced  their  accident 
occurrences  of  late  years  to  most  enouraging 
percentages.     Shortly     before     leaving     New 


York,  there  came  to  me  a  report  of  this  na- 
ture from  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Rail- 
road. It  is  but  one  of  many,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  indicative  of  that  which  others  in 
many  lines  of  commerce  and  manufacture,  have 
likewise  effected  to  more  or  less  extent. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  reduc- 
tion in  number  of  accidents  on  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  Railroad  for  eight  years,  ending 
June  30,  1918,  as  compared  with  eight  years  on 
same  basis  as  year  ending  June  30,  1910,  be- 
fore the  Safety  First  Committees  were  organ- 
ized : 

Three  hundred  and  twenty-four  fewer  em- 
ployes killed,  a  decrease  of  37.9  per  cent. 

Seventeen  Thousand  and  thirty-five  fewer 
employes  injured,  a  decrease  of  24.7  per  cent. 

Eight  fewer  passengers  killed,  a  decrease  of 
9.0  per  cent. 

One  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
fewer  passengers  injured,  a  decrease  of  19.9 
per  cent. 

Three  hundred  and  sixty  fewer  outsiders 
killed,  a  decrease  of  19.1  per  cent. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-six  fewer  outsiders 
injured,  a  decrease  of  3.4  per  cent. 

The  Northwestern  Railroad  operates  in  nine 
states,  with  a  mileage  of  8,423  miles.  The 
safety  first  work  was  commenced  in  May,  1910, 
and  there  are  now  over  nine  hundred  men 
serving  on  the  division,  local,  shop,  terminal 
and  central  safety  committees.  The  best  evi- 
dence of  the  effectiveness  of  the  work  done 
by  the  men  serving  on  these  safety  committees 
is  shown  in  the  foregoing  statement  of  reduc- 
tion in  accidents. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  safety  first  organ- 
ization to  impress  upon  the  men  that  it  was 
they  and  not  the  stockholders  or  officers  of 
the  road  who  were  being  killed  and  injured; 
that  they  are  the  controlling  factor  in  the 
work;  that  every  time  an  employe  is  killed  or 
injured  it  not  only  brings  suffering  and  sorrow 
to  himself  and  family,  but  it  necessitates  the 
employment  of  an  inexperienced  man  in  his 
place,  thereby  increasing  the  risk  of  injury  to 
all  other  employes,  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
creasing the  efficiency  of  the  organization. 

Safety  first  is  not  a  question  of  dollars  and 
cents;  it  is  a  question  of  saving  human  life, 
the  most  valuable  thing  in  the  world  which, 
when  once  gone,  can  never  be  brought  back. 
It  is  trying  to  save  men  from  losing  their  legs 
and  their  arms  which  never  can  be  put  back. 
It  is  trying  to  save  the  making  of  widows  and 
orphans,   destitution   and   misery.     Neither  the 
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officers  nor  the  laws  can  do  it.     But  the  work- 
men can  do  it  if  they  try. 

In  the  years  1912,  1913,  1914,  1915,  1916,  1917, 
recommendations  were  made  by  the  various 
safety  first  committees,  as  follows: 

Adopted  Rejected 

Division   Committees   14,445  763 

Local  Committees  1,174  59 

Shop    Committees 7,503  226 

Terminal  Committees  3,610  123 

Central   Safety   Committees....      350  30 

Total   27,082  1,201 

Because  Northwestern  men  have  become  im- 
pressed  with   the     importantce     of   complying 


with  the  Golden  Rule  of  railroad,  "BETTER 
CAUSE  A  DELAY  THAN  CAUSE  AN  AC- 
CIDENT," that  it  is  better  to  be  careful  than 
to  be  crippled,  and  that  SAFETY  FIRST 
STANDS  FOR— 

Conservation  of  human  life ; 

Elimination  of  chance-takers,  who  are  the 
makers  of  cripples,  widows  and  orphans ; 

For  safety  men  as  well  as  things; 

For  greater  safety  and  regularity. 

In  eight  years  they  have  accomplished  this 
result :  Six  hundred  and  ninety-two  fewer 
deaths,  and  18,680  fewer  injuries. 

Why  not  boost  for  safety  first  and  help  wipe 
out  the  accidents  ? 


FINANCIAL  RELIEF  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

Report  Relative  to  the  Registration,  Care  and  Relief  of  Blind  Persons 


Editor's  Note:  For  a  number  of  years  there  has 
been  considerable  agitation  in  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts looking  toward  the  enactment  of  a  law  creating 
some  form  of  special  financial  relief  for  needy  blind 
persons.  This  culminated  last  year  in  the  passage 
of  the  following  resolution.  The  results  of  the  in- 
vestigation made  by  the  special  commission  created 
by  this  resolution  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Court 
are  of  interest  to  everyone  struggling  with  this  knotty 
problem  of  blind  relief. 

To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Commonzvealth   of  Mas- 
sachusetts in  General  Court  assembled. 
By  the  provisions  of  chapter  48  of  the  Re- 
solves of  1919  a  commission  was  created  to  in- 
vestigate and  consider  all  matters  relative  to 
the  registration,  care  and  relief  of  blind  per- 
sons, and  to  report  their  findings  thereon  not 
later  than  Jan.   10,   1920. 
The  resolve  is  as  follows : 

Resolve  to  provide  for  Temporaby  Relief  of  the 
Needy  Blind  and  for  an  Investigation  by  a  Spe- 
cial Commission  Relative  to  Additional  Assist- 
ance for  Blind  Persons. 

Resolved,  That  the  commission  for  the  blind  may 
expend  during  the  current  fiscal  year,  to  the  extent 
that  an  appropriation  is  made  therefor  by  the  general 
court,  a  sum  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars  for 
the  relief  of  blind  and  needy  persons  who  are,  at 
the  date  of  passage  of  this  resolve,  legal  residents  of 
the  commonwealth;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  director  of  the  said  commission, 
the  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  charity  and  the 
supervisor  of  administration  are  hereby  constituted 
a  special  commission  to  investigate  and  consider  all 
matters  relative  to  the  registration,  care  and  relief 
of  blind  persons  in  the  commonwealth  and  such  other 
matters  relative  to  said  persons  as  the  said  special 
commission  may  deem  pertinent  to  this  inquiry,  in- 
cluding the  following  questions:  The  approximate 
number  of  blind  persons  now  residing  in  the  com- 
monwealth and  their  age,  sex,  nationality,  citizenship, 
place  of  residence,  occupation  and  dependency;  the 
advisability  of  establishing,  by  law  or  otherwise,  any 
new  methods  for  maintaining  a  complete  and  ac- 
curate registration  of  said  persons;  the  need  of  new 
methods  of  financial  and  other  relief  through  educa- 
tion, employment,  institutional  care  or  treatment, 
financial    assistance    or    otherwise,    and    whether    such 


relief  should  be  borne  by  the  commonwealth  or  by 
the  cities  and  towns. 

The  commission  is  especially  directed  to  consider 
the  subject-matter  of  house  bill  numbered  eleven  hun- 
dred and  forty-three  of  the  current  year,  and  to  re- 
port upon  the  advisability  of  the  legislation  proposed 
therein  and  the  estimated  expense  that  would  be  en- 
tailed thereby. 

All  other  boards  and  officials  of  the  commonwealth 
and  of  the  cities  and  towns  are  hereby  directed  to  co- 
operate with  the  said  special  commission  and  to  as- 
sist it  in  procuring  such  information  as  it  may  re- 
quire. The  commission  shall  report  its  findings  to 
the  next  general  court  not  later  than  the  tenth  day  of 
January,  with  such  recommendations  for  legislation 
as  it  may  deem  appropriate,  and  may  expend  for  the 
investigation  such  sums  as  may  hereafter  be  appro- 
priated  therefor.      [Approved   June  24,   1919.] 

In  compliance  with  the  foregoing  directions 
the  undersigned  members  of  said  Commission 
submit  their  report,   as  follows : 

A  careful  examination  has  been  made  of  all 
data  in  possession  of  the  Commission  for  the 
Blind1,  now  the  Division  of  the  Blind,  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  and  a  questionnaire  has 
been  sent  to  all  adult  blind  persons  known  to 
be  within  the  limits  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Sufficient  funds  not  having  been  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  resolve,  it 
has  been  found  impracticable  to  make  a  field 
survey  or  examination,  and  the  above  men- 
tioned records  and  questionnaire  are  there- 
fore depended  upon  as  the  basis  for  the  sta- 
tistics submitted  in  this  report. 

A  blind  person  as  understood  in  this  report 
is  one  whose  sight  is  so  far  defective  as  to 
prevent  to  a  material  degree  his  education  or 
his  self-upport  under  usual  conditions  for  see- 
ing persons.  The  measurement  of  defect  pre- 
supposed is  that  generally  agreed  upon  by  the 
medical  profession  and  by  authorities  who  are 
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concerned  with  the  care  of  the  blind;  i.e.,  per- 
sons with  vision  one-tenth  of  normal  or  less 
are  rated  20/200  and  those  with  vision  rating 
one-third  of  normal  or  less,  20/70. 

There  are  3,698  blind  persons  in  Massachu- 
setts. Of  these,  390  are  either  minors  or  are 
persons  under  care  in  public  institutions.  A 
questionnaire  was  sent  to  each  one  of  the  re- 
maining 3,308.  Seven  hundred  thirty-eight,  or 
22  per  cent,  filled  out  the  blank  and  made  re- 
turn. Three  hundred  thirty-eight  recipients 
of  the  inquiry  returned  the  blank  with  the 
comment  "not  in  need,"  and  189  others  re- 
turned without  comment.  The  postal  authori- 
ties returned  372  unclaimed;  71  were  returned 
because  the  addressee  had  died ;  20,  with  the 
notation  "not  blind;"  and  11  marked  "now  out 
of  state,'*  making  a  total  of  1,001,  or  30  per 
cent,  accounted  for  but  not  filled  out.  The  re- 
maining 48  per  cent  who  are  still  unaccounted 
for  were  persons  whose  address  was  recently 
verified  by  the  Commission  for  the  Blind,  and 
concerning  whom  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
therefore,  that  the  questionnaire  was  duly  re- 
ceived. 

It  is  fair  to  assume,  in  view  of  the  nature 
of  the  questionnaire  itself  and  the  tenor  of 
the  communication  sent  with  it,  that  the  indi- 
viduals who  actually  did  receive  it  but  who 
made  no  return  upon  it  were  not  in  want.  The 
questionnaire  and  communication  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

(Copy   of   Questionnaire.) 

THE   COMMONWEALTH   OF   MASSACHUSETTS. 

Massachusetts   Commission    for  the  Blind,   4   Park 

Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

application    blank 

Instructions. — Read  and  answer  all  questions  care- 
fully. Do  not  leave  anything  for  "granted"  or  to  be 
■"understood"  by  the  Commission,  as  the  amount  of 
relief  decided  upon  is  based  on  the  satisfactory  re- 
plies in  this  application. 

Report  income  and  aid  of  every  kind  and  source, 
of  food,  clothing,  money,  etc.,  whether  from  children, 
relatives  or  friends. 

Mass., 19 

To    the    Massachusetts    Commission    for    the    Blind,    4 

Park  Street,  Boston,   Mass. 

I  hereby  apply  for  aid  under  the  provisions  of 
Chapter  48  of  the  Resolves  of  1919,  approved  June 
24,  1919.  I  submit  my  application  for  your  con- 
sideration upon  the  facts  herein  set  forth  in  answer 
to  the   following  questions: 

1.  Name    in    full - 

2.  Address    in    full    Mass. 

(No.)  (Street)  (Town  or  city) 

3.  Date    of    birth . 

4.  Married,    single,    widow,    widower   or   divorced 

5.  If  married,  is  husband  or  wife  living,  and  where? 

6.  What    is    the    physical    and    financial    condition    of 
husband    or    wife? 

7.  Native    State If    not    born    in 

the  United  States,  give  place  and  date  of  natural- 
ization     

8.  How  long  have  you   continuously   resided   in   Mas- 
sachusetts?     


State  fully  tin-  different  places  of  residence,  and 
the  period  of  residence  in  each,  where  you  have 
resided  during  the  five  years  immediately  preced- 
ing th  date  of  this  application. 

plaii:  VKAR 


Name   and   addresses  of  parents,   if  living 

Names  and   addresses  of  brothers  and  sisters. 


Names,   addresses   and   ages   of   children. 


Are    you    blind  ? 

Is   the   blindness   total    or   partial? 

Are  you  blind   in   one  eye,   or  both? 

Can    you    see    to    read? 

Can    you    go    about    the    neighborhood    without    a 

guide?     

Can    you    see    well    enough    to    recognize    persons 

and     objects?     

Do   you   wear  glasses? 

Name    of   oculist    or    optician    who    furnished   them 


At    what    age    did    blindness    occur? 

What  is  the  supposed  cause  of  blindness: 


Give  the  name  and  address  of  each  physician  who 
has  treated  your  eyes  in  the  last  five  years.  If 
no  treatment  in  past  five,  years,  the  name  and  ad- 
dress   of    the    last    physician    to    treat    your    eyes, 


What  occupation  do  you  follow   for  a  living! 


If  employed  by  others,  state  name  and  address  of 
employer   

If    not    occupied   at    some    useful    employment,    ex- 
plain   why   not    


What  was  your  income  from  your  own  labor  last 
year?  If  possible,  state  it  by  months  for  the  last 
twelve   months. 

January,         19....,  $ July,  19....,  $ 

February,       19....,  $.. August,  19....,  $ 

March,  19....,  $ September,        19....,  $ 

April.  19....,  $ October,  19....,  $ 

May,  19....,  $ November,        19....,  $ 

June,  19....,  $' December,         19....,  $ 

What    other    income    have    you? 

Do  you  own  any  real  estate? If  so, 

where Income     from     it 

Do  you  have  any  money  in  bank,  if  so,  where  and 

amount?     

Do  you  give  permission  to  some  person  authorized 
by   the   Commission   to   make   inquiry   on   questions 

Number   27    to    30,    inclusive? 

What  aid  has  been  given  you  during  past  twelve 
months    by    your    children? 

What  aid  has  been  given  you  during  past  twelve 
months    by    your    parents? 

What    aid    has    been    given    you    during    the    past 
twelve  months  by  your  brothers  and  sisters? 

Are  your   relatives   unable,   financially,   to  care   for 

you?     

Do   you  receive  a   pension  of  any   sort? 

If  so,   state  amount,  and  from   whom 

Explain  your  income,  mentioning  various  sources 
of  aid,  and  help  in  clothing,  food  and  money  from 
wife  or  husband,  children,  individuals,  lodges, 
societies,  Federal,  county,  State,  city  govern- 
ment,  or    from   any   other   source 

What    is    your    present    outstanding    indebtedness? 

State  any  other  important  facts  you  desire  the 
Commission   to  know   in   passing   on   your  case 
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40.  Give  names  and  addresses  of  three  responsible 
persons  who  have  known  you  since  you  have  lost 
your    eyesight    


Signature  of  Applicant. 

We    have    heard   the   above    read    to 

the    applicant,   and    we    witness    his   signa- 
ture  or  mark. 


Signature  of  Witnesses. 

Address 

Address    

Commonwealth    of    Massachusetts 


}- 


County  of 

being  first 

duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  each  and  all  of  the 
foregoing  answers  to   the  foregoing  questions  are  true 

and  correct  to   the  best  of  knowledge   and 

belief. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this   .... 

day  of  ,  19 My  commis- 
sion expires  


[seal]  Notary  Public. 

(Copv  of  Communication) 
THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind,  4  Park 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
The  Massachusetts  Legislature  has  recently  appro- 
priated a  comparatively  small  sum  of  money  for  the 
relief  of  the  needy  blind. 

If  you  care  to  make  application  for  any  of  this 
money,  will  you  kindly  do  so  on  the  enclosed  appli- 
cation, and  your  case  will  be  given  consideration.  All 
remarks  will  be  treated  as  absolutely  confidential. 

If  you  feel  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  apply  for  this 
relief,  we  would  consider  it  a  great  favor  if  you  woud 
return  the  application  to  this  office. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Charles   B.   Hayes, 

Director. 
P.  S.     Do   not    fail    to    have   your   application   sworn 
to  before  a  notary  public. 

From  an  examination  of  the  answers  returned 
to  the  questionnaire  and  of  the  history  rec- 
ords both  of  those  making  returns  and  of  all 
others  included  in  the  total  of  3,698  blind  per- 
sons in  Massachusetts,  the  age  classification 
of  the  entire  group  is  as  follows : 

Summary  of  Ages  of  all  Blind  Persons  in 
Massachusetts,  1919 


Ages 

0  to     5 

6   to  20 

21    to  50 

51    to   70 

Over    70 


Number 
..      58 


726 
990 
976 
942 


Percentage 
.02 
.20 
.27 
.26 
.25 


3,698  1.00 

The  complete  information  of  the  degree  of 
blindness  is  not  available.  Records  of  the  re- 
sult of  examination  in  all  cases  coming  to  the 
Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  throw  a 
good  deal  of  light  upon  this  point,  however. 
Of  109  cases  examined  in  1919,  64  were  to- 
tally blind ;  23  showed  the  degree  of  defect 
represented  by  the  figure  20/200,  that  is  one- 
tenth  of  normal  vision ;  10  were  defective  in 
the  degree  of  20/100,  that  is,  one-fifth  of  nor- 
mal vision ;  and  1 1  were  defective  to  a  less  de- 
gree, but  still  reckoned  as  blind. 


Complete  data  as  to  the  causes  of  blindness 
are  also  not  available,  but  the  group  of  Eye 
and  Ear  Infirmary  cases  with  its  carefully 
tabulated  results  is  indicative  of  the  actual 
situation  that  would  probably  be  found  if  the 
same  method  of  examination  were  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  entire  group.  The  tabulation  is  as 
follows : 

Causes  of  Blindness 

Cases 

Glaucoma    ....28 

High    myopia    13 

Blocked   pupil   11 

Cataract    10 

Uveitis    7 

Optic   atrophy   6 

Keratitis    4 

Corneal   opacities   6 

Trachoma    3 

Iridocyclitis    4 

Old  age   (?)    2 

Chronic    neuritis    1 

Separated    retina    1 

Sympathetic    ophthalmia    1 

Anterior  sclerosis  of  retinal  vessel 1 

Central    choroiditis    1 

Hyperpheria   1 

Buphthalmos    1 

Retinitis  pigmentosa   1 

Ectropion    1 

Kerotoconus    1 

Chorio  retinitis  posterior  staphyloma 1 

Panophthalmitis    1 

Vitreous   opacities    1 

Micro   Cornea  1 

Chronic    dacryocystitis    „ 1 

109 

The  four  great  underlying  causes  are  glau- 
coma, high  myopia,  blocked  pupil  and  cataract. 
If  the  proportions  due  to  these  causes  found 
among  the  examined  cases  were  to  be  assumed 
for  the  whole  number,  the  total  due  to  glau- 
coma would  be  26  per  cent ;  to  high  myopia, 
12  per  cent ;  to  blocked  pupil,  10  per  cent, 
and  to  inoperable  cataract,  9  per  cent. 

It  is  of  special  interest  to  note  the  absence 
of  any  case  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum. 
Though  it  appears  from  returns  made  to  the 
Department  of  Health  and  to  the  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  that  children  with  dis- 
charging eyes  are  cared  for  every  day  in  the 
231  lying-in  hospitals  of  Massachusetts,  few 
cases  of  blindness  from  this  cause  are  now  ap- 
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pearrng.  The  reason  is  undoubtedly  the  care- 
ful enforcement  of  the  law  requiring  the  use 
of  a  prophylactic  in  the  eye  of  these  children 
at  birth. 

The  field  inquiries  carried  out  by  the  Com- 
missipn  for  the  Blind  during  the  year  1919 
indicate  uniform  distribution  of  the  blind 
throughout  our  population. 

It  appears  from  the  returns  made  in  re- 
sponse to  the  questionnaire  that  738  blind  per- 
sons have  applied  for  aid.  Examination  of 
all  ofthese  cases  by  the  agents  of  the  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind  indicate  that  498  of  this 
number  were  in  immediate  need  of  assistance. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  resolve  quoted 
above,  the  Commission  for  the  Blind  was  au- 
thorized to  extend  aid  to  needy  blind  per- 
sons who  were  legal  residents  of  the  common- 
wealth at  the  time  of  passage  of  the  measure, 
and  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  was  made  for 
this  purpose.  Acting  under  such  authority, 
the  commission  has  extended  aid  in  291  cases, 
amounting  in  all  to  $10,000. 

While  it  is  possible  in  the  absence  of  any 
extended  field  search  that  other  blind  persons 
in  urgent  need  of  relief  might  be  found  within 
the  Commonwealth,  it  is  unlikely  that  there  is 
any  considerable  group  of  such  persons  within 
the  limits  of  Massachusetts  other  than  the 
group  set  out  in  the  foregoing  tabulation.  So 
that  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  ques- 
tion of  methods  of  relief  for  the  blind,  it  may 
be  reasonably  assumed  that  there  are  not  many 
more  than  498  such  persons  in  the  Common- 
wealth. 

Your  commission  is  charged  with  the  duty 
of  examining  into  the  subject-matter  of  House 
Bill  No.  1143  of  1919,  and  to  report  upon  the 
advisability  of  the  legislation  proposed  therein 
and  the  estimated  expense  that  would  be  en- 
tailed thereby.  This  bill,  in  effect,  provides 
a  pension  for  the  blind,  not  exceeding  $10 
per  week  to  each  person.  If  the  number  of 
blind  persons  in  urgent  need  of  relief  be  taken 
to  be  498,  and  it  be  assumed,  as  it  may  fairly 
be  so  assumed,  that  the  rate  of  assistance 
granted  this  year  by  the  Commission  for  the 
Blind  is  a  proper  minimum  for  such  relief, 
the  cost  of  aiding  these  persons  for  a  full  year 
at  the  rates  indicated  would  be  $64,556.  If  the 
maximum  of  $10  a  week  were  allowed, — and  in 
the  administration  of  such  a  law  the  natural 
tendency  would  be  to  move  toward  the  maxi- 
mum,— the  total  annual  expenditure  would  be 
$258,960.     If,  however,  a  pension  system  were 


established  for  this  relief,  the  experience  of 
Massachusetts  would  probably  differ  little,  if 
at  all.  from  that  of  other  States  in  which  a 
pension  system  is  now  in  operation.  Thus  the 
State  of  Ohio,  with  a  list  of  persons  in  re- 
ceipt of  pensions  for  the  blind  totaling  about 
4,000,  granted  aid  in  this  form  last  year  to  the 
extent  of  $400,000.  The  Ohio  law  extends  re- 
lief not  to  exceed  $200  a  year  to  "any  person 
of  either  sex  who,  by  reason  of  loss  of  eye- 
sight, is  unable  to  provide  himself  with  the 
necessities  of  life,  who  has  not  sufficient 
means  of  his  own  to  maintain  himself,  and 
who,  unless  relieved  as  authorized  by  these 
provisions,  would  become  a  charge  upon  the 
public  or  upon  those  not  required  by  law  to 
support  him,"  provided  he  shall  have  become 
blind  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  defi- 
nition while  a  resident  of  Ohio,  and  provided 
he  shall  have  been  a  resident  of  the  county  for 
one  year.  (Ohio  General  Code,  Sections  2965 
and  2966.) 

A  further  provision  regulating  the  amount 
and  method  of  payment  appears  in  an  amend- 
ment to  the  General  Code,  enacted  May  19, 
1919,   (108  O.  L.,  Part  1,  page  421)  : 

If  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  be 
satisfied  that  the  applicant  is  entitled  to  relief 
hereunder,  said  Board  shall  issue  an  order 
therefor  in  such  sum  as  said  Board  finds 
needed,  not  to  exceed  two  hundred  dollars  per 
annum,  to  be  paid  quarterly  from  the  funds 
herein  provided  on  the  warrant  of  the  county 
auditor,  and  such  relief  shall  be  in  place  of 
all  other  relief  of  a  public  nature.  *  *  * 

The  experience  of  the  State  of  Maine  is  not 
greatly  different.  There,  with  a  group  of 
some  350  persons  in  receipt  of  pensions,  there 
was  expended  last  year  a  total  of  $41,586.  The 
rate  is  $200  per  annum. 

That  the  amounts  expended  in  these  states 
are  greatly  in  excess  of  the  theoretical  figure, 
which  might  be  presupposed  from  an  applica- 
tion of  the  provisions  in  House  BiU  No.  1143 
to  the  actual  number  of  the  needy  blind  as 
found  by  this  report,  is  due  to  the  inevitable 
tendency  of  a  pension  system.  A  definite  sti- 
pend set  apart  for  persons  of  a  giyen  class 
with  a  legal  provision  that  they  shall  have  a 
right  thereto  if  their  eligiblity  be  proved,  gives 
rise  to  constantly  increasing  numbers  of  eligi- 
bles  who,  under  some  other  form  of  relief, 
would  find  it  more  compatible  with  their  self- 
respect  and  their  own  personal  independence 
to  support  themselves,  either  in  whole"  or  in 
part.      It   is    the   opinion   of  your   commission 
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that  a  pension  system  calling  for  local  ad- 
ministration, as  indicated  in  the  House  .bill  in 
question,  analogous  as  it  is  to  the  method  fol- 
lowed in  the  State  of  Ohio,  would  result  in  an 
expenditure  not  less  in  proportion  to  the  total 
population  of  the  Commonwealth  than  Ohio 
has  been  required  to  expend.  That  is  to  say, 
it  is  likely  that  aid  under  this  House  bill,  if 
it  were  made  law,  would  soon  exceed  $1,- 
423,240  per  annum,  which  under  the  terms  of 
the  bill  would  call  for  one-half  or  a  total  oi 
$711,620  from  the  treasury  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

Your  commission  believes,  therefore,  that 
the  pension  form  of  relief  for  the  blind  is,  on 
the  score  of  economy,  inadvisable,  and,  as 
previously  pointed  out  in  the  analysis  of  re- 
turns made  to  the  questionnaires,  it  is  further 
our  belief  that  relief  in  the  form  of  pensions 
is  not  generally  demanded  by  the  blind  them- 
selves. They  want  an  opportunity  to  help 
themselves.  If  the  community  will  come  for- 
ward with  a  system  which  will  help  them  over 
their  handicap  without  discouraging  their  per- 
sonal efforts  at  support,  their  personal  ambi- 
tion and  their  self-respect, — both  of  which 
qualities  are  remarkably  demonstrated  by  our 
blind  persons, — they  will  be  far  more  content 
than  with  a  method  which  makes  dependents 
of  them  by  discouraging  self-help.  The  blind 
citizen  of  Massachusetts  does  not  rate  himself 
as  an  object  of  charity.  He  is  unwilling  to 
think  of  himself  as  a  mere  burden  upon  the 
community.  He  realizes  his  handicap  through 
loss  of  sight,  but  he  is  all  the  more  intense  in 
the  use  of  his  other  senses,  and  all  that  he  de- 
mands in  the  main  from  the  world  is  oppor- 
tunity to  make  his  way.  This  attiude  on  the 
part  of  the  blind  person  ought  not  to  be 
treated  lightly.  Whatever  system  is  developed 
for  his  aid,  and  some  system  is  assuredly  ne- 
cessary, it  should  take  into  account  that  desire 
for  self-help.     It  should  seek  in  its  process  to 


foster  the  blind  person's  .willingness  ..to  help 
himself.  It  should,  therefore,  put  opportunity 
in  his  way  and  guard  him  against  the  compe- 
tition of  seeing  persons,  where  such  compe- 
tition would,  because  of  his  handicap,  drive 
him  beneath  the  line  of  self-support. 

Massachusetts  has  already  embarked  upon  a 
wise  method  of  assisting  its  blind.  It  has  of- 
fered commercial  opportunity  through  the  de- 
velopment of  shops  for  the  making  of  brooms, 
basketry,  mops,  rugs,  and  other  articles.  The 
results  obtained  fully  justify  the  undertaking. 
The  greatest  need  which  the  commission  for 
the  Blind  has  met  in  carrying  out  its  enter- 
prises has  been  that  of  some  auxiliary  fund 
with  which  to  aid  the  least  able  of  the  blind 
who  are  in  its  employ.  Such  a  fund  properly 
limited  and  carefully  applied  can  be  used  to 
assist  the  blind  without  discouraging  their  de- 
sire to  work  for  their  own  living,  and  it  is  in 
the  opinion  of  this  commssion  the  only  method 
through  which  aid  can  be  given  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  this  group  of  persons  without 
pauperization  in  the  social  sense  of  that  term. 
Your  commission  recommends,  therefore,  that 
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provision  be  made  for  an  annual  appropria- 
tion to  be  expended  through  the  Department 
of  Education  in  its  Division  of  the  Blind  as 
an  auxiliary  fund  for  aid  to  such  blind  per- 
sons as  in  the  judgment  of  that  department 
are  in  need  of  some  additional  relief  in  their 
work,  whether  it  be  in  the  shops  established 
by  the  department,  or  elsewhere  under  the  de- 
partment's general  supervision. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Charles  B.  Hayes, 
Director,  Division  of  the  Blind,  Department  of 
Education. 

Robert  W.  Kelso, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare. 

Thomas  W  White, 
Supervisor  of  Administration. 
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Acknowledgment 

The  Evergreen  Review  made  its  initial  ap- 
pearance last  month  and  the  reception  accorded 
to  it  was  so  gratifying  that  we  wish  to  express 
our  appreciation  to  the  men,  staff,  workers  for 
the  blind  throughout  the  country,  and  the  press 
for  the  hearty  reception  extended  to  the  Review- 
As  we  said  in  our  first  issue,  we  expect  "to  pub- 
lish matter  of  general  interest  appertaining  to 
all  the  activities  of  the  Institute",  particularly 
brief  accounts  of  the  students  as  they  leave  the 
school.  In  our  first  number  we  told  of  Pvt. 
John  E.  Benson  as  he  was  the  originator  and 
maker  of  the  "Braille  Map"  of  Evergreen,  which 
we  wished  to  use  as  soon  as  possible  among 
the  illustrations  of  the  school.  A  complete  file 
of  the  Review  will  show  pictorially  every  phase 
of  the  work  of  the  men  at  the  Institute.  In 
this  issue  we  give  sketches  of  Sergeant  Zim- 
merman and  Private  Willian. 

Committee  of  Direction 

The  Committee  of  Direction  of  the  Red  Cross 
institute  for  the  Blind  is  composed  of  five  mem- 
bers, each  appointed  by  the  General  Manager 
of  the  American  Red  Cross.  The  following 
gentlemen  compose  the  committee: 

Mr.  H.  R.  Fardwell,  Director  of  Military 
Relief  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  Washington, 
D.  C,  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee.  He 
has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  various  insti- 
tutions and  business  organizations  and  brings 
a  wide  experience  in  such  maters  to  the 
Committee. 

Dr.  James  Bordley,  the  Baltimore  member  of 
the  Committee,  was;  during  the  war,  a  Lieut. 
Colonel  on  the  staff  of  the  Surgeon  General, 
and  was  directed  to  prepare  and  present  a  plan 
for  the  re-education  of  the  blind  soldiers.  He 
was  the  Surgeon  General's  representative  at 
General  Hospital  No.  7,  to  which  the  blind  sol- 
diers were  sent,  and  Director  of  the  Red  Cross 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  which  was  established 
in  March,  1918,  to  supplement  the  work  of  the 
army.  He  continued  in  this  capacity  until 
the  military  authorities  withdrew  and  the 
American  Red  Cross  took  over  the  management 
of  the  school  in  May,  19 19,  at  which  time, 
Lieut.  Colonel  Bordley  returned  to  civilian  life. 


Dr.  George  E.  de  Schweinitz,  of  Philadelphia, 
a  Professor  of  Ophthalmology,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  also  a  Lieut.  Colonel  on  the 
staff  of  the  Surgeon  General's  office.  When  the 
Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind  was  organized 
in  June,  1919,  Dr.  de  Schweinitz  was  asked  to 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Direc- 
tion. Dr.  de  Schweinitz's  long  service  on  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  gives  him  a  first  hand 
knowledge  of  educational  matters  connected  with 
the  blind. 

Mr.  Walter  G.  Holmes^  of  New  York  City,  is 
the  Founder  and  Manager  of  the  Matilda  Zeig- 
ler  Magazine,  the  publication  which  has  been 
sent  free  of  expense  to  blind  readers  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada  since  1907  as  a 
result  of  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Matilda  Zeigler. 
Mr.  Holmes  through  his  editorship  of  this  publi- 
cation has  probably  been  in  touch  with  a  larger 
number  of  blind  individuals  than  any  other 
worker  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States.  This 
experience  gives  him  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  blind. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  of  New  York,  is  known  to 
workers  for  the  blind  throughout  the  English 
speaking  world,  because  of  his  generous  assist- 
ance in  financing  the  Uniform  Type  Commission 
for  the  Blind  which  rendered  such  valuable 
service  in  solving  the  "Type  Question"  in  the 
United  States.  At  the  present  time,  Mr.  Migel 
is  Chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  and  well  knows  the  difficulties 
confronting  the  blind  when  seeking  employment. 

Mr.  L.  W.  Wallace,  the  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute, is  ex-officio  a  member  of  the  Committee. 
For  eleven  years  Mr.  Wallace  was  a  member  of 
the  Faculty  of  Purdue  University,  Lafayette. 
Indiana.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was  head  of 
the  Department  of  Railway  and  Industrial  Man- 
agement. For  some  time,  Mr-  Wallace  was 
Assistant  General  Manager  of  the  Diamond 
Chain  and  Manufacturing  Company  of  Indian- 
apolis, which  position  he  left  to  come  to  the 
Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
members  of  the  Committee  of  Direction  have 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  blind,  and  are  thus  admirably  qualified 
to  serve  as  a  Committee  of  Direction  for  the 
Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind 
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Public  Speaking  Contest 
Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind 


In  the  gymnasium,  which  was  attractively 
decorated;  before  a  large  audience;  and  with 
former  Governor  Phillips  Lee  Goldsborough, 
Judge  Morris  A.  Soper,  Chief  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Bench,  and  Doctor  John  C.  French, 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  as  judges,  the 
first  public  speaking  contest  among  the  students 
was  held  and  won  by  Jerry  O'Connor,  a  Can- 
tigny  veteran.  His  speech  was  on  the  subject, 
"The  Duty  of  the  Blind  Soldier  to  the  Blind 
Civilian."  The  judges  gave  honorable  mention 
to  Robert  Cole,  who  had,  as  his  subject,  "Ever- 
green." 

The    speech   of   the   winner    follows    in    full: 

THE  DUTY  OF  THE  BLIND  SOLDIER  TO 
THE    BLIND    CIVILIAN. 

Of  all  the  disadvantages  under  which  we  may 
live,  blindness  is  probably  the  most  unique. 
The  person  with  sight  can  not  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  person  without  sight.  The  blind  man 
lives  in  a  different  world,  does  things  differently, 
feels  differently,  sees  differently.  Unlike  the 
cripple,  he  cannot  secure  an  artificial  apparatus 
that  will  perform  to  the  slightest  degree  the  func- 
tions of  the  lost  organ.  He  and  at  least  seventy 
thousand  other  blind  persons  of  this  country 
stand   by   themselves,   an   immense   brotherhood. 

For  more  than  a  hundred  years  persons  with 
sight  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  welfare  of 
this  great  number.  Schools  for  the  blind,  Work- 
shops, State  Commissions  and  Associations  have 
capably  justified  their  existence.  But  the  wel- 
fare of  the  blind,  lies  fundamentally  in  their 
own  hands.  The  blind  must  lead  the  blind,  and 
the  blind  soldier  must  lead  the  blind  civilian. 

The  blind  soldier,  to  be  sure,  is  no  better  than 
the  blind  civilian.  Many  blind  civilians  are 
more  capable,  better  educated  and  more  experi- 
enced at  blindness  than  any  of  us.  But  circum- 
stances over  which,  by  the  way,  we  have  no  con- 
trol, have  placed  the  two  hundred  odd  blind 
soldiers  in  a  position  apart  from  that  of  our 
seventy  thousand  blind  brothers.  About  the 
blind  soldier  is  the  spirit  of  war,  of  the  battle- 
front,  of  France.  We  have  the  mud  of  the 
trenches  upon  our  feet,  gold  chevrons  upon  our 
sleeves,  and  the  scars  of  War  upon  our  faces. 
Whether  we  deserve  it  or  not,  people  stare  at 
us.  send  us  gifts,  invite  us  to  their  homes,  give 
us  sympathy.  Such  circumstances  place  the 
blind  soldier  in  a  position  where,  when  he 
speaks,  he  can  be  heard.  Consequently,  if  the 
conditions  of  the  blind  can  be  improved,  the 
blind  soldier   should  speak — and  be  heard. 


Two  sets  of  conditions  exist  which  must  be 
improved.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  the 
haoit  of  the  public  to  look  upon  the  blind  man 
as  incapable,  sensitive,  and  helpless.  The  schools 
for  the  blind  are  still  called  by  many  persons, 
"Blind  Asylums."  I  recently  heard  the  head  of 
a  S.ate  Health  Department  refer  in  such  a 
way  to  the  institution  in  his  own  State.  Fur- 
thermore, there  are  laws  upon  the  statute  books 
of  some  States  permitting  the  blind  or  crippled 
man  to  ask  for  alms,  while  forbidding  vagrancy 
on  the  part  of  all  others. 

Then  too,  the  work  open  to  many  blind  men  is 
of  an  unspiring,  poorly  paid  type.  My  com- 
plaint however,  is  not  against  such  work,  but 
against  the  prevailing  opinion  that  the  blind 
man  can  do  little  else.  To  be  sure,  in  the  past 
few  years  this  prejudice  has  been  waning,  but 
the  attack  in  public  prejudice  is  only  local  and 
very  unsystematic.  In  the  eyes  of  the  world  the 
blind  man  still  stands  helpless  and  incapable. 

This  fact  brings  to  me  my  second  set  of  unsatis- 
factory conditions,  namely,  that  educational  op- 
portunities for  a  person  who  becomes  blind  in 
adult  life  are  extremely  limited.  Mr.  Best  in 
his  recent  book  on  the  subject  of  the  blind,  after 
discussing;  the  limited  educational  facilities  of 
the  adult  blind,  writes,  "The  question  of  larger 
provisions  for  the  adult  blind  has  received  con- 
sideration. But  when  an  attempt  to  do  more 
has  been  made,  it  has  been  piecemeal,  as  it  were, 
and  limited  either  in  scope  or  in  locality." 

In  other  words,  some  central  agency,  a 
National  Institute  or  Commission,  is  needed  in 
order  to  widen  and  intensify  local  efforts  in 
each  state  until  the  adult  blind  all  over  the 
country  may  secure  an  adequate  training  for 
some  occupation  that  will  enable  them  to  make 
an  independent  living. 

To  remedy  these  two  conditions,  the  blind 
soldier  is  in  a  position  to  do  two  things.  At 
this  institution  he  is  being  trained  at  work  which 
is  not  the  typical  blind  man's  work  but  rather 
more  pleasant  and  profitable.  By  making  a 
great  success  of  his  work  he  will  create  a  new 
public  opinion  and  open  the  eyes  of  employers 
to  the  possibilities  of  blind  labor.  He  will  there- 
by blaze  the  way  for  hundreds  of  blind  men  who 
yearn  to  follow  him.  His  first  duty  then  is  to 
succeed,  and  make  the  public  realize  that  other 
blind   men  can    likewise   succeed. 

Secondly,  and  finally,  the  blind  soldier  should 
insist  that  this  institution,  or  others  like  it, 
should  be  open  to  the  blind  civilian.  We  can- 
not indifferently  say,  "Am  I  my  brother's 
keeper?"  The  responsibility  rests  upon  us.  For 
if  this  institution  closes  and  no  others  are  estab- 
lished and  the  blind  civilian  still  must  tread 
his   old   path   disappointed   and  hopeless,   some 
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one  is  to  blame.     This  blame  primarily  should 

rest  upon  the  blind  soldier,  for  he  accepted 
gifts  and  bore  them  away  without  raising  his 
voice  on  behalf  of  thousands  of  his  less  for- 
tunate   blind    brothers. 


Mr.  Cole,  in  his  speech,  compared  the  work 
of  many  blind  civilians,  chiefly  those  who  had 
become  blind  in  adult  life,  with  the  work  of  the 
blind  soldier.  The  soldier,  at  this  Institution, 
is  getting,  first,  a  very  thorough  preparatory 
training  in  the  way  of  English  composition, 
business  correspondence,  typewriting,  Braille 
and  mathematics,  after  which  he  may  be  trained 
in  the  vocation  of  his  choice,  agriculture,  vulcan- 
izing^ auto  mechanics,  salesmanship,  dictaphone 
operating,  store  management,  and  the  like.  In- 
surance, he  said,  was  his  own  choice  of  voca- 
tion, and  he  had  chosen  it  because  he  considered 
it  one  of  the  highest  callings.  The  graduates 
of  this  Institution  were  working  industriously 
and  would  succeed  in  the  field  of  business,  but 
they  wanted  to  meet  their  acquaintances  on  an 
equal  footing.  The  blind  soldier  wants  no 
pity  nor  sympathy;  he  asks  for  nothing  but  a 
square  deal. 

Raymond  F.  Pyle  brought  out  the  fact  that 
capital  which  was  the  subject  of  his  speech,  does 
not  necessarily  consist  of  money,  but  rather  of 
sound  character.  A  person  of  industry,  integrity 
and  honor  is  more  likely  to  succeed  than  one 
who  possesses  wealth,  but  who  lacks  these  quali- 
ties. 

The  speaker  cited  several  examples  of  per- 
sons who  had  succeeded  not  through  wealth, 
but  through  honesty  and  good  sense. 

"There  was  a  son  of  a  rich  man",  Mr.  Pyle 
mentioned,  "who  was  dressed  up  like  a  grass- 
hopper. He  wore  an  eye  glass,  that  he  could 
not  see  through^  shoes  that  he  could  not  walk 
in,  and  trousers  that  he  could  not  sit  down  in. 
He  carried  a  gold  headed  cane  that  had  more  in 
it  than  he  had  in  his  head.  Wealth  was  of 
very  little  use  to  this  person." 

This  speech  was  full  of  humor,  sparkling 
in  many  places  with  wit  and  gentle  satire. 


Jesse  A.  Whaley's  speech  was  provacative  of 

curiosity,  "Will  you  continue  to  pay?"  The 
speaker  satisfied  the  curiosity  of  the  audience  by 
beginning  with  a  statement  that  we  are  all  being 
cheated  by  woolen  manufacturers.  The  woolen 
game  begins  with  the  rag  picker  who  goes 
around  to  the  back  door  and  asks  for  rags. 
suits  of  many  persons  sitting  before  him,  the 
speaker  said,  were  made  of  rags. 

These  rags  go  through  a  process  known  as 
carbonizing.  The  result  is  called  "shoddy," 
and  most  suits  are  made  up  of  this  material, 
very  little  being  wool. 

Mr.  Gilbert  was  prevented  from  participating 
in  the  contest  because  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  appointed  manager  of  Victory  Store  No. 
2  at  Perryville,  a  store  being  supervised  by  the 
Red   Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Wallace,  who  acted  as  presiding 
officer  at  the  contest,  mentioned  that  Mr.  Gilbert 
was  presenting  some  pretty  sound  arguments 
in  answer  to  his  question,  because  he  was  actu- 
ally out  in  business  and  succeeding  at  it. 

Roy  Chapman,  of  Colorado,  talked  about  his 
native  state.  He  said  Colorado  was  populated 
by  the  first  English  settlers  in  1858.  It  is  a 
very  beautiful  State  consisting  almost  entirely 
of  mountains,  Pike's  Peak  being  the  largest  peak 
in  the  State.  The  resources  of  the  State  are 
many^  there  being  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
lately  coal  mines  have  been  developed,  forming 
an  industry  even  greater  than  the  gold  and 
silver  industry.  Farming  is  assisted  by  irriga- 
tion, the  rainfall  being  light,  but  valleys  being 
very  fertile.  The  farm  products  are  sugar  beets, 
fruits,  white  potatoes,  oats  and  the  dairy  pro- 
ducts.    Cattle  and  sheep  are  raised  extensively. 

The  climate  of  the  State  is  very  healthful. 
Persons  suffering  from  Tubercular  and  asthma- 
tic troubles  derive  greater  benefit  in  this  State 
than  in  any  other.  The  speaker  ended  by  in- 
viting any  one  who  wants  to  live  in  a  beautiful, 
wealthy  and  healthful  country  to  come  to  his 
home  State,  Colorado. 
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"The  Yellow  Peril"  was  the  subject  of  the 
speech  of  Eugene  Mclnnis,  the  people  of  the  west 
are  face  to  face  with  an  embryonic  invasion  on 
the  part  of  the  Japanese.  The  misunderstanding 
between  the  white  and  yellow  races  of  the  west 
is  very  great,  leading  to  hard  feeling  and  jeal- 
ousies. The  Government,  the  speaker  thought, 
should  take  a  more  positive  attitude  towards  the 
Japanese,  for  the  west  is  being  considered  as  the 
"Home  of  the  Brave  and  the  Land  of  the  Jap." 

"The  Ideal  Newspaper,"  about  which  George 
Kocserha  talked,  is  one  that  represents  whole- 
some   news,    not    scandals,    murders,    thefts.      It 


is  an  authority  on  every  statement  it  makes, 
presenting  no  views  which  are  not  supported  by 
facts.  Its  advertisements  are  carefully  examined 
so  that  the  public  is  protected  from  swindlers. 
It  should  be  written  in  the  English  language, 
containing  patriotic  statements  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  should  protect  the  Constitution  and 
traditions  of  the  people. 

The  music,  furnished  by  the  Institute  Orches- 
tra and  Quartet,  received  almost  as  much  com- 
mendation as  the  speakers  themselves.  Many 
persons  considered  that  the  whole  affair  brought 
vast  credit  upon  the  Institution  and  the  work 
being  done  here.  J.  E.  U. 


Who's  Who  Among  Our  Buddies 


HARRY  C.  W1LLIAN 


Harry*  and  Mabel  William 

Harry  C.  Willian,  one  of  the  early  arrivals 
at  Evergreen,  was  born  in  1892  in  Buffalo, 
Kentucky.  After  graduating  at  the  East  Lynn 
College  in  his  home  town,  he  attended  the 
State  University  for  one  year.    For  several  years 

*Totally  blind. 


after  this  he  traveled  for  a  stove  manufacturing 
concern  in  St.  Louis,  and  later  he  sold  insurance 
in  and  near  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Willian  entered  the  army  in  September,  1917, 
and  commenced  his  training  at  Camp  Taylor, 
Kentucky.  Eight  months  later  his  sight  began  to 
fail  and  after  an  unsuccessful  operation  at  the 
Camp  Hospital,  he  became  totally  blind.  In  July, 

1918,  he  came  to  Evergreen  and  soon  manifested 
a  desire  to  give  his  attention  to  studying  insur- 
ance. At  that  time,  no  provision  had  been  made 
whereby  relatives  of  the  blind  soldiers  who  had 
come  to  "General  Hospital  No.  7"^  as  it  was 
then  known,  could  live  at  the  institution.  In 
the  fall  of  1918,  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the 
Blind  opened  a  house  in  Baltimore  for  the  rela- 
tives of  the  men,  and  Willian's  sister,  Miss 
Mabel  Willian,  was  one  of  the  first  to  come  to 
Baltimore  to  study  with  her  brother.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  for  her  to  enter  one  of  the 
largest  insurance  offices  in  the  city,  and  in  May, 

1919,  Harry  and  Mabel  Willian  became  official- 
ly connected  with  the  Mutual  Benefit  Life  In- 
surance Company  of  New  Jersey,  making  their 
headquarters   in  Baltimore. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Willian  does  not  enjoy 
the  best  of  health,  and  is  frequently  obliged  to 
be  inactive.  During  the  summer,  they  returned 
to  their  home  for  a  prolonged  vacation.  Since 
leaving  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind 
they  have  had  little  more  than  four  months  of 
actual  work,  but  during  this  period  they  have 
written  approximately  $100,000  worth  of  insur- 
ance, which  is  a  most  creditable  beginning.      C. 
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WILLIAM  H.  ZIMMERMAN 


William  H.  Zimmerman* 

One  of  the  first  men  to  come  to  Evergreen 
and  one  of  the  first  to  be  established  in  an  ex- 
cellent position  as  the  result  of  his  work  and 
training  at  Evergreen  is  William  H.  Zimmer- 
man. Few  students  of  the  school  have  been  so 
long  and  so  intimately  connected  with  the  in- 
stitution, and  none  holds  a  higher  place  in  the 
respect  and  affection  of  those  in  charge  of  the 
work  at  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Sgt.  Zimmerman  was  born  in  Missouri,  August 
22,  1884,  but  removed  when  very  young  with  his 
parents  to  Texas.  Here  he  began  his  school 
workj  which  was  interrupted  by  the  removal  of 
his  parents  to  California.  While  in  the  latter 
State,  he  completed  his  grammar  school  educa- 
tion, and  had  a  few  years'  work  in  high  school. 
He  did  not  finish  high  school,  however,  but  went 
to  work  with  a  railroad  company.  This  work 
brought  him  in  contact  with  the  earthquake  at 
San  Francisco  in  1906,  and  provided  an  experi- 
ence which  he  well  remembers. 

Four  years  later,  Zimmerman  joined  the  army. 
He  was  soon  sent  to  the  Philippine  Islands, 
where  he  "soldiered"  for  five  years.  Interest- 
ing experiences  were  in  store  for  him  here  also, 


including  the  big  Manila  fire  and  the  eruption 
of  a  volcano.  Leaving  the  Tropics  late  in  191 5, 
he  returned  with  his  unit  to  the  United  States. 
He  was  stationed  in  California  until  Poncho 
Villa  raided  the  town  of  Columbus,  New  Mex- 
ico, and  then  with  other  soldiers  he  was  sent 
to  Columbus.  After  a  year  at  Columbus,  in 
Camp  Furlong,  he  was  sent  to  Fort  Bliss,  Texas. 
His  stay  here  was  short,  however,  as  he  received 
orders  in  a  few  days  to  report  to  New  York 
Arsenal.  It  was  not  long  until  he  found  himself 
with   the   American   troops   in   France. 

Zimmerman  was  stationed  with  the  ordnance 
department  of  the  army,  and  in  November,  1917, 
while  he  was  driving  an  automobile  carrying 
munitions  to  the  front  he  received  severe  in- 
juries. The  machine  skidded,  turning  over  and 
pinning  Zimmerman  underneath.  He  received 
a  number  of  fractured  bones  and  internal  in- 
juries. A  hemorrhage  of  the  optic  arteries  re- 
sulted,  and  total  blindness  developed. 

Zimmerman's  experience  with  blind  men 
before  the  war  was  very  limited.  In  fact,  he 
had  seen  them  only  on  street  corners  begging 
or  selling  shoe  strings,  and  he  registered  an 
early  and  vehement  protest  against  this  mode  of 
earning  a  living.  Early  in  1918,  he  was  sent 
to  the  United  States,  and  not  long  afterward  he 
was  sent  to  Evergreen.  Here  with  the  help  of 
the  directors  and  teachers,  all  possible  methods 
of  earning  a  livelihood  were  considered.  The 
possibility  of  becoming  a  masseur  was  suggested 
among  others,  and,  after  having  a  talk  with 
a  good  masseur,  Zimmerman  decided  to  take 
up  the  work.  A  thorough  course  at  Evergreen 
was  arranged,  and  the  further  he  went  into  the 
subject  the  better  he  liked  it.  To  make  a  long 
story  short,  he  received  a  diploma  in  June,  1919, 
and  shortly  afterward  was  appointed  Recon- 
struction Aid  by  the  Government.  Through  his 
work  at  Fort  McHenry,  he  has  helped  many  a 
wounded  soldier  back  to  health  and  usefulness, 
and  is  still  hard  at  the  same  task. 

Sgt.  Zimmerman  was  married  to  Miss  Mary 
E.  Duffy,  of  Baltimore,  on   November   10,   1919. 

Whatever  he  has  accomplished  or  hopes  to 
accomplish,  he  attributes  to  his  philosophy  of 
always  looking  on  the  bright  side  of  matters. 
There  may  be  a  cloud  so  dark  and  thick  that  it 
hasn't  a  silver  lining,  but  so  far  Zimmerman 
has  failed  to  find  any  clouds  of  this  nature,  and 
if  an  expert  masseur  can't  straighten  the  crinkles 
in  a  dark  cloud,  who  can?  A.  M.  W. 


*Totally  blind. 
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Victory  Shop  No.  2,  Perryville,  Md, 


Can  a  blind  man  suc- 
ceed in  business?  This 
is  the  subject  of  many 
a  discussion  among  inter- 
ested workers  for  the 
blind.  Meanwhile,  it  is 
being  answered  at  Perry- 
ville,  Maryland.  Harvey 
E.  Gilbert,  a  veteran  of 
Soissons,  opened  the  shop 
on  Saturday,  December  6, 
1919.  A  heavy  snowfall 
greeted  him ;  so  did  about 
two  hundred  persons  who 
left  behind  $157  and  took 
merchandise  and  a  hand- 
some souvenir  home. 

The  store  is  similar 
to  Evergreen  Victory 
Shop    No.    1,    located    at 


the  Red  Cross  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  has  about 
twice  the  stock,  a  fairly 
complete  line  of  tobacco, 
candy,  stationery  and  toi- 
let articles.  During  the 
holiday,  Christmas  toys 
and  notions  were  handled 
and  sold  and  found  a 
ready  market. 

The  line  is  a  very  com- 
plete one  for  a  blind  man 
to  operate.  Mr.  Gilbert 
took  care  of  the  tobacco 
and  candy  section  dur- 
ing the  early  rush,  and 
his  competent  wife  sold 
the  other  articles.  Mr. 
Gilbert  and  his  wife 
are        persistent,        hard- 


Harvey    E.     Gilbert* 


working  and  thoroughly  reliable  people  who 
will  make  good  whatever  the  difficulties.  The 
industry  he  shows  in  making  use  of  Braille  is 
very  inspiring.  He  has  Brailled  practically 
every  shelf  of  his  stock  and  constantly  goes  over 
it  to  note  the  goods  he  needs  to  order. 

While  the  store  is  built  to  facilitate  the  finding 


of  articles  readily  by  means  of  their  alphabetical 
arrangement  of  bins,  lockers  and  on  certain 
shelves,  it  is  indicative  of  what  can  be  done 
in  retail  selling  in  various  lines.  There  are 
two  things  necessary — a  store  with  some  special 
fixtures,  and  a  man  with  determination  to  suc- 
ceed. J.  P.  H. 
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ORIENTAL  RUGS 

CARPETS,  UPHOLSTERY 

Over  a  Century  in  Business 

John  H.  Pray  &  Sons  Co, 

646-650  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON 


WEAK  ARCHES 

Cause  Headache,  Pains  in  the  Back, 
Knees  and  Feet 

Dr.  Miller's  Famous 
Arch  Supporters 

Give    instant    relief,    very    light    weight,    com- 
fortable,   durable,   made   with   aluminum. 

Miller's  Celebrated  Shoes 

correct    defective    feet    and    prevent    flat    foot. 
Consult   me    or   order   by   mail. 

68  B  Pemberton  Square,  Boston 

Near  Somerset  Street 


FPvENCH    CLEANSERS 

A.  R.  DALOZ,  Inc. 

Personal  Attention  Given  to  Your  Cleaning 

and  Dyeing 
Cheerful  Information  Factory  Prices 

Special    Prices    to    the    readers    of 
The  Outlook  For  the  Blind 

Office,  Colonial  Bldg.  100  Boylston  St. 

BROOKLINE,    213    Washington    St. 
WALTHAM,   223   Moody   Street 
CHELSEA,   371    Broadway 
ROXBURY,     338     Blue     Hill     Avenue 
NEWTONVILLE,   S.   Washington   St. 

Main  Office  and  Works,  70  Ceylon  St. 
Roxbury,  Tel.  Rox  980 


MOSELEYS  FACE  CREAM 

(Made   from   a  French    formula) 

is  softening  and  cleans- 
ing— take  a  jar  with  you 
on  your  next  motor  trip, 
and  see  how  it  takes  the 
dust    out   of   your   skin. 

— On   sale  at — 

Jordan,  Marsh  & 
Company 

165    Tremont    Street  Boston,    Mass 

Mail    orders    filled 

Raw  son  Market  Co. 

171   Summer  Street 

Three  doors  from  So.  Station 
All    Kinds    Fresh    Fish 

POULTRY,  GAME,  MEATS 

FANCY  VEGETABLES  AND 
FRUITS 


F.    L.    MUNSON 
P.   E.   RAWSON 


A.    C.    DREW 
J.    CLOUTER 


The  Oriental  Restaurant 


341  Mass.  Ave. 

Tel.  B.  B.  58187 


Cor.  of  St.  Botolph  St. 

One  Block  from  Symphony  Hall 


American  and  Chinese  Food 

High  Class  Music  Every  Evening 

Safe  Parking  Space  for  Autos 


A  Cool  and  Home-Like  Place 


Find  it  out  yourself 
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SCIENCE— The  Magic  Wand-  SVS  £  £!&?%£?<&.'*-'■ 
MARINELLO    SYSTEM 

Largest  Beauty  Salon  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

Ask  about  Maryco  "Boston's  Own"  Cremes  and  Cosmetiques 

MRS.  LAMPING-NOLAN 

COSMETICIAN 

462  Boylston  Street,  BOSTON  Telephone  B.  B.  55174 

Our  school  is  doing  wonderful  work  in  muscle  strapping,  bleaching,  etc.     All  the  newest  treatments 

taught  and  used  in  our  work.     Latest  Permanent  Worse  Machine  and  eight  expert  operators. 

Satisfactory  Work   Guaranteed. 


Meyer  Jonasson 
&  Co. 


TREMONT   &    BOYLSTON   STS. 
BOSTON 


OUTER 

GARMENTS  and  FURS 

FOR 

WOMEN  AND 

MISSES 


BOSTON  SHOPS 

284  Boylston  Street 

17  Temple  Place 

248  Huntington  Avenue 

79   Summer   Street 

29  State  Street 

Branch    Telephone    Exchange 

Back    Bay    3900     (8    Lines) 

Connecting    all    Boston    Shops 

Brookline— 1310     Beacon     Street 

Telephone    Brookline    5030 

Waterton  Cambridge 

Maiden  Lynn  Salem 

Providence  Worcester 

Delivery    system    in    Boston    and    Suburbs. 

Shops    in    all    Large    Cities    of    the    East 

NEW    YORK  PHILADELPHIA 

"You   can  rely   on   Lewandos" 


Telephone,  B  B  6534 


Alessandro  G.  Baldini 

Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 


62  St.  James  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


'Wl'ERTISEMENTS 
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BANJO,  MANDOLIN,  GUITAR 

PRIVATE  LESSON 

Select  Studio,  140  Boylston  St. 

25  years  teaching  a  specialty  means  reliable  lessons, 
rapid  progress 

Instruments,  Factory  Prices 
FRED  C.  MARTIN 

Phone  Beach  7455  140  Boylston  Street 


J.  B.  HUNTER 
COMPANY 

HARDWARE 

60  Summer  Street 
Boston 

Wm.  Leavens  &  Co.,  Inc. 

FURNITURE 
MANUFACTURERS 

32  Canal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Near  Haymarket  Square        Telephone  154  Hayrnark«« 

HOWARD  ICE  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1842 

COAL 

United  States 
Rubber   Co. 

Wood-Coke 

EVERYTHING  IN  RUBBER 

CHARCOAL 

280-284  Summer   Street 

Watertown, 


Massachusetts 


BEAUTIFUL 

Lawns   and  Gardens 

Use   Lowell   Lawn   and   Garden 
Dressing  With  Potash 

A  quick  and  lasting  high  grade  fertilizer. 
Free  from  weed  seeds — clean  to  handle — easy 
to  apply — economical — in  5,  10  and  20-lb. 
packages. 

Enough  for   100   Sq.   Ft.   40c 
Enough  for  500  Sq.  Ft.  $1.25 

Send  for  descriptive  circular.  Seedsmen, 
Hardware,  General  Stores  and  Department 
Stores   sell   it. 

LOWELL   FERTILIZER  CO. . 

40   N.   Market   Street,   Boston 


Boston,  Mass. 


STONE  &  FORSYTH  CO. 

67    KINGSTON    STREET 
BOSTON,    MASS. 
Specialties    in 

High   Grade   and   Novel 
Wrapping   Papers   and 
Twine.      Bags   and 
Envelopes 


For   Mill,    Store 
and  Family  Use 

IN  ANY   QUANTITY 

Manufacturers    of 
Folding    Paper    Boxes,    Hygienic 
Paper   Towels 
Factory   at   Everett 
Paper    Goods,    Paper   Drinking    Cups 


Made    to 
Order 
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ADVER  TI  SEMEN  TS 


Established  1874 

P.  PASTENE  &   CO. 

IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS 

ITALIAN  PRODUCTS 

PURITY  OLIVE  OIL 
69  to  75  FULTON  ST.  BOSTON 


Telephone 
Connection 


Formerly  with 
Martin  Bates  &  Sons 


W.  DAVIDSON 


Practical  Furrier 

175  TREMONT  STREET 

Furs  Relined,  Repaired  and  Re-dyed 

Seal  and  Persian  Made  Over  to 

Latest  Fashions 

Charges  Reasonable 

Raw   Furs    Bought 


Furs  Stored 
and  Insured 


Fur  Garments 
Made  to  Order 


Mme.  Bradshaw 

DRESSMAKER 

246   Huntington   Ave. 
Boston,  Mass. 

Four  years  exerience  with   one 

of  the  largest  firms  in 

Boston. 

Evening  Gowns  a  Specialty 


(Base 


Seventy-one  years 
leadership  in 
manufacturing. 

1847—1918 


Products  : 

Leatherwove  for  Upholstering,  Mohair  Velvets.  Drednaut 
Motor  Topping,  Wexford  Motor  Cloths  CPure  Mohairs 
and  Mixtures),  Plush  and  Wool  Motor  Robes,  Steamer 
Rugs,  Motor  Car  Fabrics,  Radiator  Covers,  Furwove 
Cloakings  and  Trimmings. 

L.  C.  CHASE  &  CO.,  BOSTON 

NEW  YORK  DETROIT  CHICAGO 

Hathaway's 
Drop  Instep  Shop 

DIFFERENT— BETTER  THAN  ANY  OTHER 

SHOE  EVER  DESIGNED  FOR 

THIS  COMPLAINT 

Besides  supporting  and  comforting  the  arch  of 
the  foot,  it  strengthens  the  weakened  ankles 
and  allows  one  to  walk  with  elasticity  of  tread 

Hathawavs  Shoe  Shop 


NEAR  FANEUIL  HALL 


52  Merchants  Roi 


(Compliments  of 


NOYES  BROS. 
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KAKASBROS.inc 
FURRIERS 


BETAILEA3 


RELIABLE  FURS 

RELIABLE  INFORMATION 

RELIABLE  PRICES 


NO  MISREPRESENTATION 
AS  TO  VALUES 


COLD  STORAGE 


72  Chauncey  St.,  Boston 


Telephone,  Beach  48 


A  Sail  Loft  for  Over  Fifty  Years 

ROBERT  MILLER  &  CO. 
AWNINGS 

WASHERS-APRONS 

Flags  and  Decorations,  Tents  and  Canopies, 
New  and  Old  Canvas  Covers,  Gymnasium 
Mats,  Laundry  Bags,  Cotton  Goods,  Wide 
Ducks,  at  Retail. 

230  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Telephone  Richmond  823 


SOLOV-HINDS  CO. 

Tailor  Suits 
and  Gowns 

352  B0YLST0N  STREET 
BOSTON 


Kodaks   and   Camera   Supplies 
Developing  and  Printing 

W.  A.  Claflin  &  Co 

APOTHECARIES 

57  Main  Street 
WATERTOWN,  MASS. 

Flashlights  and  Batteries 
Compliments  of 

Cigar  Makers  Union 
No.  97 

of 

Boston 


Successor  to 
Mrs.  J.  C.  White 


G.  J.  ESSELEN 

Artists'  Materials,  School  Supplies,  Kindergarten  Goods,  Children's  Novelties,  Valentine* 


Easter,  Christmas  and  New  Year  Cards,  and  Birthday  Cards  a  Specialty 
also  Favors  for  all  occasions 


19  Bromfield  St., 


Boston,  Mass. 
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1919  Fall  Millinery 


SHAPES 

FLOWERS 

VEILINGS 

RIBBONS 

OSTRICH 

TRIMMED  HATS 

FRAMES 


K 


ORNFELD'S 

65-69  SUMMER  STREET 
BOSTON,   MASS. 


A.  Yance,  Pres.  A.  J.  Fotch,  Treas. 

A.  B.  FOTCH,  Inc. 

COLD  STORAGE 

Repairing,  Remodeling,  Custom  Work 
a  Specialty  at  Reasonable  Prices 

8  Winter  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Tel.  Beach  1657-M  Established  1888 


HEWINS  &  HOLLIS 

Jtten'g  furnishing  dSooDg 

4  HAMILTON  PLACE 
BOSTON 


Charles  R. 

Lynde 

IMPORTER  OF  CHINA  and 

GLASS 

424  Boylston  Street 

BOSTON 

Mrs.G.H.Eames 

Telephone — Back  Bay   5818 

GOWNS 

For  All  Occasions 

Wraps 

717  Boylston  Street  BOSTON 


^fe^/?^^^A 


AMERICAN    AND    EUROPEAN    DIPLOMAS 
Vocal   Studio 
202  Huntington  Chambers,  30  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston.     Phone  Back  Bay  3932 
WHAT   CRITICS  SAY  OF  MR.   GRANT 
Melba,  the  famous  Grand  Opera  Singer,  gave  one  of  his  pupils  a  proud  title. 
He  is  one  of  the  ablest  teachers  of  this  epoch. — William  W.   Robinson,  former  night 
editor,   Boston    Herald. 

He  is  one  of  the  World's  greatest  of  Vocal  Masters. — The  Derry   Enterprise,   Derry, 
N.    H. 

PUBLISHER'S    NOTE 
For  booklet  of  Mr.  Grant's  "Pen  Works  on  Voice,"  the  musical  sensation  of  the  age, 
also    his   Books,    address   Branch   K,    Greater   Boston    Pub.    Co.,    Inc.      Box    15,    Station   A, 
Boston,  Mass. 


ADl'IiRTISEMHNTS 
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A  DELICIOUS,  APPETIZING,  HEALTHFUL     TABLE     LUXURY 

DIXIE    BRAND    PEANUT      BUTTER 


Can  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  Tasty  and  Dainty  Salads, 
Stuffed  Dates,  Candies,  etc.  Especially  desirable  for  Afternoon 
Teas  and  Lunches.     Book  of  Recipes    sent    free    upon    application. 


THE  KELLY  PEANUT  COMPANY 


Ask  your  grocer 


185  and  187  STATE  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Arthur  C.  Farley 
William  T.  Farley 


William  D.  Harvey 
Fred  P.  Harvey 


Fred  H.  Tucker 


FARLEY,  HARVEY  &  CO. 

Importers  and  Wholesalers  of 

DRY  GOODS 

141  to  149  ESSEX  STREET,  BOSTON 


C.  TESTA  &  CO. 

LACES  AND  LINENS 

&rt  Cmbrotberp 

anS 

Craft* 

349  TREMONT  STREET.  BOSTON.  MASS. 


L.   MARINO 

LADIES'  TAILOR 

Riding  Habits  and 

Automobile  Coats 

Main  Entrance: 

126  Massachusetts  Ave. 

Room  211  Boston,  Mass 

Telephone  Back  Bay  6143 


Frank  Gair  Macomber 


Insurance 


151  MILK  STREET,  BOSTON 


Years 

or  more  ago  we   fitted 
up  the  old  Perkins  In- 
stitute    with      benches 
and   aequipment.     Also 
the  Royal  Normal  Col- 
lege   in   England.      Dr. 
Campbell     gave     us     a 
personal    letter    of    ap- 
preciation.    Lately  we  have  helped  equip  a 
lot  of  Schools  for  Blind  Soldiers  in  Canada 
and  the  U.  S. 

We  serve  intelligently  in  Hardware,  Tools 
or  Auto  Supplies. 

Chandler  &  Barber  Co. 


124  Summer  St. 


Boston 


CUMMING'S 

TRUNKS  AND 

LEATHER   GOODS 

BUY     OF     THE     MAKERS 


653-659  ATLANTIC  AVE. 
BOSTON 
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Bigelow,  Kennard  &  Co. 

(INCORPORATED) 

Jewelers  and 
Silversmiths 

Makers  of 
FINE  WATCHES  AND  CLOCKS 

511  Washington  Street,  Cor.  of  West  Street, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Have  You  a  Book  Plate? 


If  you  have  a  library 
you  need  your  individual 
book  plate  beautifully  de- 
signed and  engraved. 
Send  25  cents  for  a  signed 
artist  proof  of  my  crafts- 
manship. 

BRETT 

30  Bromfield  Street 


Boston 


George  &.  £>tpp 

Artist 

Restorer  of  &nttque£  anfc 
0Xb  punting* 

14  Park  Square 

Tel.  Beach  4271-J  Boston,  Mass. 


USED  IN  THE  FINEST  HOMES 

"A  LITTLE  CANDLE  LIKE  THIS" 

burned  in  hall  or  reception  room  re- 
moves all  trace  of  annoying  odors  and 
its  delightful  fragrance  fills  the  house. 
EGYPTIAN  DEODORIZER  AND 
AEROFUME 
Completely  destroys  odors  from  tobacco. 
Indispensible  in  the  sick  room.  Much 
appreciated  in  old  houses,  city  apart- 
ments, schools  and  public  buildings. 
Box  of  Candles  and  Holder,  25  cts. 
At   your   local   dealers.      Made   by 

THE   CANDO    COMPANY BOSTON 


UNEXCELLED  FOR 

"Branded  with  the  Devil        But  fit  for  the  Gods" 

"Am  °    iXm      &  a***' 
Mmv<  ™ 

TflAor-MAMK     <C*     jfr     URES.U.S.PAr.OPIS 

LUNCHEONS,   PICNICS,   PARTIES 

HENRY  W.  SAVAGE 

(Incorporated) 

129  Tremont  Street 
Opposite  Park   Street  Subway 

See  Us  for  Anything  Pertaining  to 

Real  Estate — Mortgages — Insurance 

COLLECTION  OF  RENTS— CARE  OF  PROPERTY 

BROOKLINE   OFFICE 
1331    Beacon    Street,    Coolidge    Corner 

TELEPHONES 

Brookline  1508;   Beach  4420;  Newton   South   1641 

NEWTON    OFFICE 

564    Commonwealth    Ave.,    Newton    Centre 
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Our  Gc*iiuine  Butterfly  Jewelry 

For  Wedding  Gifts 

and  by  every  test  it  is  Artistic,  Exquisite,  Unique 

BUTTERFLY  JEWELRY  is  made  out  of  Rare  Tropical 
Wings  and  of  the  Smallest  Butterfly  in  the  world.  It  is 
daintily  mounted  under  Quartz  Crystal  and  set  in  Solid  Gold. 

We  have  many  rare  and  attractive  designs  in  ART 
TRAYS,  TEA  TILES,  PAPER  WEIGHTS,  ETC.  Be  sure 
to  see  our  new  offering  of  BAGS.  These  appeal  at  once 
to  the  woman  of  taste  as  being  of  the  utmost  Bervice  and 
of    delightful    distinction. 

Prices    Are    Always    Consistently    Reasonable 

THE  BUTTERFLY  BOX 

7  Bromfield  St.,  Boston 

Mrs.  Annie  Reiff,  Prop.  Tel.  Jamaica  1541-W 


MR.  F.  C.  ZELTING 

INSTRUCTOR 

IN  THE  ART  OF 

SINGING 

VOICE 
SPECIALIST 

For  appointment  address 

SUITE  326-7 

HUNTINGTON   CHAMBERS 

30  Huntington  Avenue 
Tel.  Back  Bay  6015-J 


Carpets,      Rugs,      Furniture 

CLEANSED 

BY 

VACUUM 

SANITARY  DUST  REMOVING  CO. 

6  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


"Best  in  the  World" 
ROACH  POWDER 


3,000  Private  Houses  and 

Apartments  Satisfied 

Under  Our  Guaranteed  Contracts 

RELIABLE  INSECTICIDE  CO. 

179  Washington  St.,  Boston 
Tel.  2205   Main 


We  Sell   Plumbing   Goods   Direct  2  U 
At  Wholesale  Prices 


We    Carry    a    Full    Line   of 

Plumbing:,     Heating-     and     Lighting     Supplies 

BOSTON  PLUMBING  &  LIGHTING  SUPPLY  CO. 

145    &    147    Portland    St. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Near    North    Station  Tel.    Hay    4100—4001 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


SITTINGS  AT  RESIDENCE  IF  DESIRED 
TOWN  OR  COUNTRY 


HIGH  GRADE  ONLY 

THE  RICHARDS  STUDIOS 

WINCHESTER,   MASS.,  at  the  Station 
APPOINTMENT  ONLY 

The  Finest  Equipped  Studios  in  New  England 

Tel.  Back  Bay  7832,  Either  Studio 

SUPERIOR  EXCELLENCE  OF  ALL  WORK  GUARANTEED 


XLlf 


A  D  VER  Tl SEMEN  1 S 


The  Bluebird  Dinning  Room 

LUNCHEON 

—11:45  A.  M.  to  2:00  P.  M. 
(A  la  Carte) 
TEA— 2:30  to  5:00  P.  M. 

DINNER_5:30  to  7:30  P.  M. 
(Table  D'Hote) 

FIRST-CLASS  SERVICE 

Special  Prices  for  the  readers  of 

The  Outlook  For  the  Blind 

383  Boylston  St. 

inn minimi i iniiimi iimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNmlllllllllllliimrnilllinilim. 


Robert  T.  Boit 

&  Co. 

40  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

All  Insurance 


Grosberg's 

WOMEN'S  WEAR  SHOP 

Coats     Suits     Millinery 
Waists     Furs 


484  WASHINGTON    STREET 
BOSTON 


CHAPIN 

Corsetiere 

Corsets  for  all  occasions  made 
for  you  and  your  comfort 

308  Boylston  St. 
BOSTON,   MASS. 

Back  Bay 
Typewriter  Exchange 

334  Boylston  St. 
BOSTON       -       MASS. 

All   makes   typewriters   bought, 
sold,  rented  and  repaired. 

Agents   for   Blick   and   Corona    Port- 
able  Typewriters 
Telephone  B.  B.  3000 


Tels.  Dor.  5841,  1522 


T.  G.  Buckley  Co. 

MOVERS,  PACKERS,  STORERS  OF 
HOUSEHOLD  GOODS 


Concrete  Fireproof 
Storage  Warehouse 


!    690  Dudley  St. 


Boston,  Mass. 


MORTON  E.  SETCHELL 


J.  SEYMOUR  LUTHER 


TELEPHONE 
FORT  HILL 
4349 


SETCHELL  and  LUTHER 

Certified  Public  Accountants 

Audits,  Special  Investigations,  Constructive  Accounting 

652-653  OLD   SOUTH  BUILDING, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

New  York  Office 

79    Wall    St. 

Telephone    Hanover    6429 
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MARSH  &  SCHMALZ 

Clocfe  &f)op 

atcbcs;,  Clocks;  anb  3 ctodrp 

Watch,   Clock   and  Jewelry  Repairing.     French   Hall,   Chiming  and   Repeating   Clocks  a   Specialty. 

W.  T.   March,   formerly  in  charge   Shreve,   Crump   &   Low   Co. 

A.   A.   Schmalz,   formerly  outside  representative  for   Smith,  Patterson   Co., 

also    Shreve,    Crump    &    Low    Co. 

47  Winter  St.,  Room  606,  Boston,  Mass. 
Telephone  2862  Beach 


\ 

LAWYER'* 

N  ragma  crystal 

JBBblue* 

I 

SAW 

YER  CRYSTAL  BLUE  CO.,  88  BROAD  ST.  E 

J0ST0N 

The  E.  &  R.  Co. 

Cleansers — Dyers — Laundries 


Works  and  Main  Office 

209-223  Massachusetts  Ave. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


H     Prone   Main   6657 

|  Engineers,  Contractors  for 

m  Reinforced    Concrete    Construction 

|  Granolithic,  Asphalt  and  Street 

p  Paving 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiy 


Pierce   &  Cox 

Engineers  and  Contractors 

for 

PLUMBING  and  HEATING 

143  Kingston  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Prompt    and    Careful    Attention    to    Repairing 
Beach    1472    &    1473 


CASH    PAID 

For  Ladies'  Cast  Off  Clothing,  Furs,  Jewelry,  Books  Etc. 
Also  Second  Hand  Furniture  and  Antiques. 

MRS.  MONAHAN 


271  Tremont  Street,  Boston 

Near  Shubert  and  Hollis  St.  Theatres 


Tel.  Beach  5742 
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Burditt  &  Williams  Co.,  Hardware 


stablished  1860 


95  SUMMER  ST.,  BOSTON 


One  minute  from  Chauncey  Street  Subway 

Everything  in  Hardware  for  Camp,  Cottage  or 
Mansion.  A  Specialty  of  Fine  Trimmings  for 
Church,  School,  Municipal  and  Hospital  Build- 
ings. Automobile  Sundries.  Aluminum  Cook- 
ing Utensils.       Pyrex   Glass   Cooking   Utensils 

Our  Prices  are  Right,  Our  Service  Designed 
to  be  of  the  Best. 

F.  A.  Foster  &  Co.,/™. 

Makers  of 

Puritan  Mills 
Drapery  Fabrics 

Including 

Plain  and  Printed  Cretonnes,  Taffetas 
Scrims,  Voiles,  Marquisettes,  etc. 

322-330  Summer  Street  and  12  West  Street 
BOSTON 


J.  B.  JAMIESON 

77  Summer  St.,  Boston 

COTTON  YARNS 

of  all  descriptions 
Correspondence  Solicited 


ARTHUR  L  JOHNSON  CO. 

(&alt  OfcmuB  attii  QDuiuig  lUquiatfoB 
3m$BXttb  (ttliitljutrj  £>pttmlt\SB 


1 80  Devonshire  Street 


John  Hancock  Building 


BOSTON 


BRECK'S     Seeds 

Of  Every  Kind 
Implements,   Machines,   Woodenware 

Nursery    and    Seed    Trial    Grounds 

THE  BRECK-ROBINSON  NURSERY  CO. 

Monroe    Station,    Lexington,    Mass. 

Especial   Attention   paid  to  Landscape  De- 
signing,   Planting,    Forestry,    Horticulture, 
etc. 
BRECK'S  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY 

Farms,   Suburban  Property,  etc. 
BRECK'S  BUREAU 

Furnishes  approved  employes,  Mercantile  Agricultural, 

Horticultural 

JOSEPH   BRECK   &    SONS 

Telephone    Richmond    2360  51-52    Market    St. 

BOSTON,   MASS. 

Empire 
Laundry  Machinery  Co. 

352  WESTERN  AVE. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

LAUNDRY  MACHINERY 
AND  APPLIANCES 

for  Hotels  and 
Institutions 


JAMES    M.    FULTON 

BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA  CONDUCTOR  AND  INSTRUCTOR 

Coaching    in    Light    Opera    and    Minstrel    Productions 

Private   instructions  on  Band   and   Orchestra   instruments 

MUSIC  ARRANGED 

For  Band,  Orchestra,  Piano,  Etc. 

WUT"  Over  500  compositions  and  arrangements  in  catalogue  of  leading  publishers. 
Studio,  72  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Phone:  Back  Bay  4357— J— 

MUSIC  FURNISHED  FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 
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1    DIAMONDS    WANTK 

AN  UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  TO 
TURN     DIAMONDS     INTO     CASH 

WE  WILL  PAY 
HIGHEST  SPOT  CASH  PRICES 

Turn  Diamonds  You  Are  Not  Using  Into  Cash  Now 
|  Send  by  Express  or  Call 

|  Reference — Exchange  Trust  Co.,  Boston 

NORLING    &    BLOOM    CO. 

I  Phone  Fort  Hill  3993  387  Washington  St.,  Boston, 


l) 


CHAMPLAIN  STUDIOS 

21    West   St.        161   Tremont  St.      164   Tremont   St. 
Phone  Beach  932      Phone  Beach  858     Phone  Beach  2687 


Special  rates  extended  for  the  Holiday 
Season 

NEW  YORK  STUDIOS 
306  Fifth  Ave. 

Between  31st  and  32nd   Sts. 


CATS  PAW 

CUSHION  RUBBER  HEELS 


TREAD  SOFTLY 
STEP    SAFELY 


ORDER    BY 


FOSTER    RUBBER   CO'.,     ^50Whh;« 

BOSTON,  MASS.  3U  , 


Wildey  Savings  Bank 

John  J.  Whipple,  Pres. 
George  E.Taber.Treas.   ChesterC.  Freeman,  As»t. Treat 

52  Boylston  Street,  Boston 


Money  deposited  on  or  before 

February  15  August  15 

May  15  November  15 

will  draw  interest  from  these  datp* 

Harvard  Trust  Co. 

Central  Square 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 

From  $5.00  a  Year  Upward 


Capital  $200,000 


Surplus  $300,000 


Physicians  Please  Take  Notice 

Weston's  Gluten  Bread 

Prepared  from  a  Special  Formula  of  90% 
of  Gluten  Flour,  Entire  Wheat  Flour  and 
other  non-starch  products. 

Especially  adapted  for  any  one  of  a  RHEU- 
MATIC, DYSPEPTIC  or  DIABETIC  nature 

WESTON'S  BAKERY 

135    Summer    Street,    BOSTON,    MASS. 
TELEPHONE    OXFORD    1140 


ADVER  TI  SEMEN  TS 


Claus  Art  School 

Portrait,  figure,  still-life,  miniature, 
and  landscape,  in  oil,  charcoal,  water- 
color,  pastel  and  pencil. 

(Special  classes  for  children). 

(School  open  the  entire  year). 

W.  A.  J.  CLAUS  -  U.  A.  CLAUS 

Instructors 

410   Boylston    St.  Boston 


Jefferson  &  Johnson 
ORCHESTRAS 

with  the 

Musicians'  Bureau 

Superior   Colored   Musicians   furnished   for 
all  occasions.     Novelty  numbers  fur- 
nished when  desired 

W.  S.  JEFFERSON,  Manager 
181  Tremont  Street,  Boston 

Room  36  Telephone  Beach  1176 


A  DELIGHTFUL  array 
of  unusual  furnish- 
ings, hangings  and  acces- 
sories for  the  beautifying 
of  your  home  at  the 
studio  of 

Flora  MacDonald 

Three  Hamilton  Place,  Boston 

Phone 


FRENCH  BOOKS 

New  importations  received 
weekly 

Large  selection  of 
CHILDREN'S  BOOKS 

constantly  on  hand 


Le  Livre  Contemporain 


A  Magazine  devoted 
to  French  Literature 


Sent  free  on 
application. 


SCHOENHOF'S 

French  Bookshop 
15a  Beacon  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


George  Willcomb 
Company 

64  Chardon  St.  Boston 

EVERYTHING  FOR 

MATTRESS  MAKERS 

Feathers,   Pillows, 
"Prize"  Hair  Picking  Machines 


Industrial   Union   for   the   Deaf 
and  Hard  of  Hearing 

687  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


English  Smock  Shop 

Dainty  Smocked  Dresses 
for  Misses  and  Children 

Individual  and  Practical 


The  Cabinet  Shop 

15  Fayette  Street 
Restoring  of  Antiques 

Painted  Furniture 

Children's  Furniture 

and  all  kinds  of 

Cabinet  Work  to  order 

Estimates  Furnished 

B-B  6146-W        Mrs.  E.  B.  Wade,  Mgr. 


Ani'IiRTISEMIlNTS 


77  YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE  IN 


RENEWING  and  REPAIRING 
LEAKY  ROOFS  Of  All  Kinds 


ONLY  FIRST  CLASS  work  done  and  CHARGES  as  reasonable  as  consistent 
with  the  best  of  workmanship.  Reasonable  ESTIMATES  and  EXPERT  advice  gladly 
given. 

E.  B.  BADGER  &  SONS  CO. 

75  Pitts  Street  Tel.  Hayk't  3700  Boston,  Mass. 


Angell 
Elevator  Lock    Co, 

370  Atlantic  Avenue 
BOSTON 


Save  Your 

Money 
With  Us ! 

Best  plan 
ever     devised 

Anybody  can  have  from  1  to  40  shares 
Dividends  at  5%%.   Deposits  by  Mail 

Watertown    Co-operative    Bank 

Tel.    Newton    North    271 
WATERTOWN,  MASS. 


OTIS    BROTHERS 
COMPANY 

Dry  Goods,    Shoes  and 
Rubbers 

15-19  MAIN  ST.,  WATERTOWN 
279-281     WASHINGTON     ST.,     NEWTON 

HARD    OF    HEARING? 

You  can  learn  to  listen  with 
your  eyes 

Our  story  is  of  great  interest  to  adults  of 
impaired  hearing 

NEW  ENGLAND   SCHOOL   OF   SPEECH 
READING 

333  Nottingham  Building 
25  Huntington  Ave.  Boston,  Mass. 


ROYAL    EMBROIDERY   COMPANY 


241  Tremont  St.,  Boston 
Tel.  Beach  6855 


Artistic  Embroidery  on  Costumes,  Suits  and  Waists. 
High  Class  Workmanship.    Exclusive  Designs. 

All  Kinds  of  Machine  and  Hand  Embroidery 
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A  D  VER  TI  SEMEN  TS 


USE 


Dr.  Greene's  Nervura 

For  the  BLOOD   AND   NERVES 


6.  £♦  Slamry  Co. 

Distinctive  and  Exclusive 

Apparel  for 
Women  and  Misses 

Superior  Qualities,  Always 
Moderate  Prices 


HOLLIS  H.  SAWYER 
&  COMPANY 

Certified  Public 
Accountants 

79    MILK    STREET 
BOSTON 


More  Ad  Philosophy 

"Were   all    of  us   "ads"   in  the   pages 
of  Earth, 
And  some  of  us  lose,  some  win; 
It    partly    depends    on    our    wit    and 
girth, 
And  the  magazine  we're  in. 

But    whether    in    rippling    prose    we 
flow, 
Or  verses  extremely  bad, 
The  ones  that  win  are  the  ones  that 
show 
The    "goods"   behind   the   "ad." 

+     +     + 

If  you  are  COM-petent 

You  must  COM-pete; 

If  you  COM-pete, 

You  must  RE-peat, 

And,  If  you  can't  COME  back, 

You  must  STAY  back. 


PENNELL,  GIBBS  &  QUIRING 
COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 

DECORATORS 

603  Boylston  Street 
Boston 


■* 


Let  Us  take  care  of  your 
Oriental  Rugs 

"D  TT  f^  O    thoroughly   cleansed,    repaired   and 
**  ^    **  O    stored    by    skillful    Armenians. 

Telephone    Beach    315 

HADJIAN  BROTHERS 

—Established     1904— 

51    Summer   St.    (Cor.    Chauncy   St.) 
BOSTON 

We  offer   special   Discount   to   the   readers   of   Out- 
look  for  the  Blind 


(jwtlaok  fax  %  jUtnft 

For  advertising  space   and   rates  apply  to 


C    BRADFORD  MUDGE.    Advertising  M gr. 
10  Province  Court        Boston,  Mass 
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